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A TRUE TENNESSEEAN. 


The membership, history and traditions of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Memphis justify the current appraisal 
of that city as preeminent among the hardwood proiuc- 
ing centers of the 
nearly coextensive with the personnel of the entire local 
lumber trade that to mention either implies the other. 
The market and the club simply have drawn up abreast 


world. Here is a constituency so 


of each other, the one advanced and sustained by the 
other. the and 
cohesive forces of unity as against those of individuals 


These factors exemplify collective 
acting separately. 
no other hardwood center have the logical 


more 


In any probability in 
advantages of been 
palpably realized, or they are more defi- 
nitely obvious than those afforded by this 
body. By judicious cultivation of the 
good graces of kindred interests the 
energy that would have been wasted in 
promiscuous and independent cross-pur- 


cooperation 


poses has been utilized and made available 
to all. 
lance, systematic direction, mutual fealty 


These forces spring from vigi- 


and a common sympathy, in which noth- 
ing is suffered to take care of itseif; 
everything is safeguarded against dissen- 
Aggres- 
sive and persistent in both offensive and 


sion, indifference and neglect. 


defensive policies, the club is unreason- 
ably so in neither; in the one it is toler- 
ant and fair, in both sane and discreetly 
congenial. 
principles the club naturally commands 


By the pursuit of these active 


uniform respect and awakens sympathy 
and attracts support in all its relations. 

According to statistics compiled by a 
standing committee of the the 
volume of lumber manutactured in 1911 
in Memphis 110,363,102 
feet, of the value of $3,312,983; by Mem- 
phis operators outside of the city, 116,- 
516,719 feet, $2,917,815; handled through 
Memphis yards exclusive of manutac- 
tures, 110,868,040 feet, $3,401,928; 
shipped direct from stocks stored outside 
of Memphis, 135,990,068 feet, $2,990,287, 
all of which, including veneer cuttings 
not here enumerated, amounted 
grand total of 594,341,764 feet board 
measure, of the value all told of $14,805,- 
364. Other items include large receipts 
of logs and the consumption of lumber 
The 
amount of lumber on hand in Memphis at 
the beginning of last year is given at 
71,818,267 feet, at $2,531,689; 
stored outside of but owned locally at 
the same time, 50,556,086 feet, $1,406,- 
1912, of 122,374,353 


elub, 


amounted to 





to a 


and bolts by local factories, ete. 


valued 


913, or a total on hand January 1, 
feet of the value of $3,938,602. 
In the pursuit of 
club — social 
ford 


the 
comforts af- 


systematic methods by 


amenities and creature 
for good cheer, hospitality and har- 
mony. One important result of this policy is seen in 
the intelligent confident bearing, presence 
of mind and poise of members toward each other and 
in their personal relations generally. That such a con- 
stituency with such schooling should select its adminis- 
trative officers with careful discrimination and wisdom 
is as inevitable as that such distinctions unfailingly 
justify seeking and bring lasting honors when won. The 


oceasion 


more and 


club during its past tenure has been presided over by a 
succession of executives who from personal and repre- 
sentative viewpoints apparently have been chosen from 
the cream of the membership and who, so far as known, 
have in no case discredited the wisdom of the majority. 
Incidental to the club’s annual elections, in which under 





the rule two tickets are nominated, the anteelection can- 
vass excites a whirlwind of enthusiasm and good natured 
raillery among the contending factions. Upon all such 
occasions and apart from the really serious side there is 
no end of fun and excitement. Then when the air clears 
the victors and the vanquished renew the friendly rivalry 
of doing the greatest good to the greatest number on 
the principle of ‘‘One for All and All for One.’’ 

The president during 1912, Frank Buford Robert- 
son, having been chosen after an especially spirited con- 
test, not only came fairly by his spurs but by common 
consent has been an ornament to the office and at the same 





PRANIX 
Former President of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 


BUFORD ROBERTSON, OF MEMPHIS, TENN. ; 


time and by the same token a credit to the club. Born 
in Paducah, Ky., December 11, 1867, his parents as well 
as forebears for generations have been of southern nativ- 
ity, patriotic antecedents. and in high social standing 
and general repute. He was educated in the public 
schools of Paducah. As a lumberman he began his 
career with Beli & Halliday, at Cairo, Ill., in 1882. That 
engagement of short duration was followed by another 
with the Singer Manufacturing Co., of the same city, 
in which he was engaged in purchasing lumber and logs. 
Later he was associated with a brother, of the firm 
Robertson & Friant, who operated a sawmill in Cairo 
from 1882 to 1886. From March, 1885, until August, 
1889, he was with G. R. Minnick & Co., at Obion, Tenn. 
During the latter month he moved to Memphis, where he 
was with I. M. Darnell & Son until January, 1900, except 
the intervening two years, during which he was with 
Seatcherd & Son. At the close of this period E. E. 
Goodlander and Mr. Robertson founded the Goodlander- 
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Robertson Lumber Co., of which the latter was the presi- 


dent until his withdrawal therefrom later. 
At this juncture the Robertson-Fooshe Lumber Co. was 


established. 


seven years 
A year later when the latter concern was 
wound up Mr. Robertson entered upon his present en- 
gagement with the Anderson-Tully Co., at Memphis, as 
a stockholder and the manager of the lumber depart 
ment of that well known house. The position is one of 
responsibility and a trust reflecting distinguished credit 
upon the incumbent. Incidental to the various positions 
he has successively occupied Frank Robertson has all the 
time and everywhere and without exception been a ‘‘ hale 
fellow well met;’’ the same qualities that 
made him the choice of the club for 
president had long marked him a good 
fellow with no lack of partisan friends 
and adherents. In 1888 he married Miss 
Minnie Cass, to whom was born a daugh- 
ter, Miss Louise, now 13 years of age. 
He is a member of the St. John’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church and, besides 
the Lumbermen’s Club of which until 
lately he was president, he belongs to 
the Country, Tennessee and Business 
Men’s ¢lubs, all local institutions of the 
highest class. He is affiliated with none 
of the secret orders and while heretofore 
busy to indulge in any special 
fad he is not averse to a game of golf, 
when free to indulge himself in that way. 


too 


Besides its lumber producing interests, 
the Anderson-Tully among the 
leading box and package factors of the 
country. The company notably operates 
Vicksburg, 
Miss., respectively and is rated among the 


Co. is 


sawmills at Memphis and 
really staunch and sterling Mississippi 
Valley operators of the period. 

Mr. medium 
physique and genial and companionable 


Robertson is a man of 


presence. He also is a popular and sue- 
all- 
the 
presence of friends and congenial ecom- 


and a 
lumberman. In 


cesstul salesman competent 


around hardwood 
panions he is especially inclined to be 
jovial as well as otherwise on general 
principles agreeable; on all occasions he 
is responsive, cheerful and obliging to 
an extent directly accounting for a fairly 


appreciable measure of his personal 
popularity and, thereby, of course, his 
business success also. 

The adoption of the long pending 


project to amalgamate the Business Men’s 
and the Lumbermen’s clubs, according 
to the intent, amounts to combining the 
moral and voting strength of the two 
bodies, announced, 
constituting the lumber section with its 
own officers 4 separate department or division in immedi- 
ate charge of its own interests. The Business Men’s Club 
embraces the leading and better classes of the business 
community generally, and accordingly is numerically and 
otherwise a powerful and an enterprising organization, 
to the activities and influences of which the city owes 
much of its latest expansion and present advanced indus- 


but, as previously 


trial and commercial progress and standing. Of 
late years the city’s advancement in the material 
and esthetic senses has been rapid and of the 


substantial character reflected in many fine improve- 
ments and its generally impressive metropolitan appear- 
ance. As the metropolis of Tennessee as well as its 
premier hardwood producing center the present status 
and the destiny of both the city and its lumber interests 
should mean indefinitely continued expansion and pres- 
tige. That the subject of this sketch is destined to 
sccupy a page in the history of it all alike creditable to 
himself and the city is a foregone conclusion. 
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Maple, Beech, Birch, 
Basswood, Hemlock Lumber, 


Maple Flooring. 





LATH AND DIMENSION 
STOCK. 





Shipments by Rail or Water. 




















W. H. WHITE COMPANY 
BOYNE CITY LUMBER CO. 


Boyne Ci y, Michigan. 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


between Kant-Burn and ordinary Paint is——— 


Its COST——— 


(THE LEAST) 


Its LIFE——— 


(THE LONGEST) 


Its PROTECTION—— 


(THE GREATEST) 





against Fire,—Decay and Rust. 
Kant-Burn, is the most economical paint for Saw 


Mills.— Our booklet explains the —“ WHY.” 


f Texas Fire and Waterproof Paint Co., Inc. 


Houston, a Texas. 






































harmonizes with the richest furniture and enhances the appearance of any 
It appeals to people who look to durability, health, cleanliness and 
beauty, and dealers will find quality, grade and uniformity unsurpassed 


room. 





¢ looring 


in our 


Quality with us is paramount, but it is attained at a cost that is not 
prohibitive because of our modern fast feed machines, thorough organiza: 


“Finest Maple Flooring” 





tion and long experience in the manufacture of flooring. 


Dealers who handle “Finest” say “It sells itself” Write for prices. 
We can also furnish ‘‘Seal Brand’’ Damp Proof Treated Flooring. 


W. D. Young & Co., Bay City, Mich. 
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UNFORTUNATE DISPROPORTIONS. 


The statistics of Jumber cut and shipments for May 
compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association showed the cause of whatéver trouble 
there is in the lumber market. The May cut was 10 
percent greater than the shipments of the same 
month, yet to assume that the trouble was entirely 
in the falling off of trade would be a mistake. Dur- 
ing the first four months of 1913 shipments were 7°, 
percent in excess of those of the same four months 
of 1912. The inerease in volume of shipments might 
be considered normal, but the cut during the first four 
months of 1913 was 1515 percent greater than during 
the corresponding months of 1912. Too great produe- 
tion, not a light grade, is the trouble with the leading 
commercial woods. The moral is obvious, 


NATIONAL LUMBER INSURANCE. 


The insurance project of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association is arousing special interest. There 
is no fear that the association will evolve any insurance 
plan which will at an early date do away with the stock 
companies or the lumber mutuals, but an insurance or- 
ganization promoted and controlled by the National man- 
ufacturers promises big results for the industry. It 
should develop into the premier organization of the kind 
in the country, and be especially valuable in setting 
standards for this class of insurance. It may be as- 
sumed that whatever the National does in this respect 
will be done right, and an insurance organization that it 
shall put on would have proper financial backing and in- 
sure a proper classification of risks and the establishment 
of methods that will bring success. To many lumbermen 
the standardizing of the lumber insurance business by 
virtue of the methods adopted by such an organization 
seems one of its most valuable features. Now a lumber 
plant may be insured in half a dozen kinds of compa- 
nies—board companies, independent companies, inter- 
insurance companies, Lloyds, mutuals and what 
not. To a certain extent they differ in their require- 
ments, and to unify inspection and force a rigid compli- 
ance with rules would be a splendid thing for the indus- 
try. Other companies would have to come to the stand- 
ards set by the National. It is intimated from the office 
of the association that plans for the insurance depart- 
ment are taking shape rapidly and that an announcement 
in definite terms may be expected in the course of a few 
months. 











COAST LUMBER IN THE EAST. 


Krom various sources come hints that the lumber busi- 
ness is getting ready for the Panama Canal. The gen- 
eral opinion seems to be that the way to handle West 
Coast products in the East after the opening of the 
canal is to ship to manufacturing plants on the eastern 
seaboard which shall be operated in connection with dis- 
tributing yards. Such projects are already under way 
in Philadelphia, and perhaps elsewhere, while a number 
of West Coast people are studying the matter with dili- 
gence. Over a year ago these investigations of the mat- 
ter began. At that time the lack of vessels suitable fo1 
the lumber business through the Canal somewhat curbed 
in some numbers 
and while at the opening of the Canal there will probably 
be a shortage of tonnage that matter will be remedied as 
tast, perhaps, as the trade demands it. Those who expect 
that Pacific coast woods are going to jump into the east- 
ern markets at the rate of hundreds of millions of feet a 
vear at the start will be disappointed, but there is room, 


enthusiasm; but vessels are being built 


and there will be increasing room as the years go on, for 
West Coast lumber, and those who will make money out 
carefully study the 
situation and make most careful preparations for the 


of the business are those who most 


trade that is to come, 


THE FINANCIAL STATUS. 


The money situation seemed to he in distinctly beiter 
shape as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN went to press on 
Wednesday evening than had been espected. 





The semi- 
annual settlement day had passed and the customary strin- 
gency had not been s« riously felt. -The dividend and 
interest payments ot July 1 seem to have found their 
way back into the banks more promptiy than usual, prob- 
ubly due to the pressure which the banks have been 
exerting for some time upon their cu The latest 
reports from New York and Europe were that money was 
in rexsonable supply, although the Balkan situation made 
discounts firm. Lumbermen iu 
centers of this country believe that easier money is in 
sight, even though the crop demand is vet to come. One 
of the most reassuring features of the situation is the 
prospect of the passage within the next two months of 
the new currency law, which, in the main and so far as 
outlined, meets the approval of financiers. The bill is 
still subject to amendment, and some of its points which 
are in the estimation of the banks subject to criticism 
may yet be changed; but on the whole the money inter- 
ests of the country are looking forward to the bill as a 
safeguard against money panies and a strong feature 
in favor of a sound business situation. 


ARE TIMBERMEN INTERESTED? 


What do the lumbermen and forest owners of the 
United States think of the plan of reorganization of the 
National Conservation Congress? It is put before them 
clearly in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. They 
should determine whether they will evince a new interest 
in forestry methods. They should decide whether they 
will take the place in forestry councils that the magnitude 
of their interests would justify or whether forestry is 
siili teo theoretical to concern practical lumbermen. Cer- 
tainly those lumbermen and those foresters in sympathy 
with the lumber business, who are devoting time and 
thought to the work of the Forestry Department of the 
Conservation Congress, should know what backing they 
are to get from the timber and lumber industries. 


JUGGLING WITH REPUTATIONS. 


The Chicago Evening Post says that a Government 
official stated that the purpose of the criminal indictments 
against the retail lumber association secretaries was only 
that certain papers desired for the civil suits might be 
secured; and that, these papers having been secured, the 
criminal indictments had been dismissed. 

Assuming that the official is quoted correctly, he is 
doing one of two equally interesting things: He either 
is telling the truth or he is inventing an excuse for the 
collapse of those criminal suits. The excuse is more 
damning than would have been a frank admission that 
the suits were unwise and unwarranted and should never 
have been started in the first place. If he is telling the 
truth, he and those associated with him present a con- 
temptible spectacle. It seems almost beyond compre- 


stomers, 


touch with the money 








hension that the Government would juggle thus with any 
man’s reputation—would deliberately brand him as a 
criminal engaged in a criminal conspiracy in order to 
secure ‘‘papers’’ to support a civil proceeding. Do the 
law officers of the United States believe in any means 
to an end? 


There is a tendency among people with official powers 
to forget that other people’s reputations ate their dearest 
possessions and that a stain of criminality once applied, 
especially by the Government, is never entirely removed 
by any number of quashings. It is only a very little boy 
who believes that you can stick a vase together with 
glue and make it as good as new. 

The great trouble with the police is, ordinarily, that 
they are not trying to find the culprit but a culprit. The 
great trouble with prosecuting lawyers is that they are 
trying to make their own reputations no matter how 
many other men’s reputations may suffer in the making. 
The criminal suits against the retail lumbermen convinced 
a large number of people that retail lumbermen are 
crooks; the dismissal of the suits left in the public mind 
merely a Scotch verdict. 

If the great Government of the United States stoops to 
the trickery this official is alleged to have outlined, it is 
time that its methods were changed. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The beginning of the second half of 1913 finds the lumber business of the 
country in the doldrums, a condition in which it is usually found in July. Trade 
is extremely quiet. Dealers and consumers in all branches are now buying 
only for immediate requirements and they are not expected to change this 
policy until next month at the earliest. They certainly will not buy 
stocks much in advance of immediate needs while prices are in their present 
weak state and while so many ears in transit are at the disposition of wholesalers 
and commission men. The condition prevailing in the lumber business is a 
nérmal one, however, except in years when the demand is so far reaching and 
strong as to induce buyers to reach forward for supplies in fear of temporary 
exhaustion and a possible advance of prices. Such a market does not prevail 
this vear; therefore the current trade is merely to provide for immediate wants— 
retailers trying to keep up assortments are taking advantage of the extremely 
low price offerings and consumers are trying to provide for a moderate use of 
lumber when assortments fail. A considerable volume of lumber is moving, but 
there is no urgency on the part of buyers; it is all coming from the sellers. 
The building industry continues fairly prosperous and active, although there 
is said to have been some recession within the last ten days. In the larger 
cities, however, With the possible exception of the East, much building is going 
forward and the call for construction material is bound to be steady and insistent 
for the balance of the season. Some complaint is heard about inability to place 
loans for building purposes because the banks are becoming more conservative 
‘and because of the higher tendency of interest rates, which has all made itself 
felt on building projects, but in most instances loans were probably provided 
earlier in the season and the current building enterprises will, therefore, go 
forward without respect to changes that will take place in the bank interest 
rate. When results have been figured up for the six months ended June 30 
it may be found that more lumber has been disposed of in the distributive trade 
than in the corresponding half of last year. It is more than probable, however, 
that the good comparative showing made can be accounted for by the brisk 
demand that prevailed for the first three months of the current year and that 
if the totals for May and June were ascertainable they would show considerable 
falling off in the volume of distribution, especially in the railroad, car building 
and other special lines, 

= * * 

Notwithstanding the business uncertainty caused by financial stringency and 
tariff revision, business men as a whole are surprised that trade in general over 
the country has maintained as large a volume as it has. The feeling of uncer- 
tainty as to an industrial revival continues in both Europe and America and 
for this reason signs of a bountiful harvest in the United States will probably 
do more than any other one thing to reassure the industrial world that things 
will gradually right themselves by fall. Several doubts must be cleared away 
before the fall trade will start up. Perhaps the principal question is con 
cerning the crops in the northwestern half of the country. This is the time of 
vear when statisticians all over the country prognosticate the probable outcome 
of the amount of cereals which will be harvested. Reports trom the North 
have been decidedly pessimistic, but these reports have been offset by the weather 
bureau, which have been of ideal harvest conditions and needed rain for spring 
wheat, corn and cotton. As to winter wheat there is no longer room for doubt 
that the outturn has been a good average, although spots in the producing area 
fall short of what was promised early in the year, but the aggregate is sufficient 
to assure a purchasing power for rural communities that will make for a good 
fall trade if prices hold up sufficiently to induce selling of grain on a liberal 
scale. On the other hand the drouth that has been experienced in the North 
is a matter of serious consideration. Without doubt the drouth in the spring 
wheat sections in the Northwest has clouded the promises entertained earlier 
of a bumper crop. Recent scattered showers in the Dakotas and Minnesota have 
greatly benefited the growing wheat and it is hoped that the crop will turn 
out normal, for this is a phase of the situation that is of special interest to 
lumbermen. In the cotton States the outlook for a large crop continues good, 
the effect of which is to give a cheerful and éxpectant mood throughout business 
circles in that section which will be justified later by the heavy buying of lumber. 


* * * 


Manufacturers of southern pine are entering on the second half of the year 
in no very cheerful frame of mind. Prices on nearly all grades of lumber are 
unsettled and buying is reduced to the minimum. Some of 

SOUTHERN PINE the reports contain a more cheerful note than for many 
weeks. Inquiries are more frequent than of late, and there is some buying for 
the replenishment of stocks. The winter wheat crops have turned out better 
than was expected, the grain being of good quality. Threshing is proceeding 
and a large volume of wheat is about ready for market. Farmers will, un- 
doubtedly, hold for good prices, as they figure that the spring wheat will not 
be a full crop owing to the drouth, and they are, therefore, not expected to be in 
any hurry to dump their product on the market. Retail lumber dealers know 
that the crop will have to go to market sooner or later, and the result will 
be some demand for lumber, hence they probably will fill up their assortments 
for the fall trade, but there is not likely to be a heavy stock-up until later 
in the season, or until prices shall become firmer, or show strong symptoms in 
that direction. Lumber production, however, is keeping steadily in advance 
of distribution and the tendency is to crowd the market. Transit cars are 
numerous and the commission men, under the necessity of making sales, constantly 
give the advantage to the purchaser, and this naturally keeps the market weak. 
Dealers and consumers can get all the lumber they need when they want it, 
and have no reason for ordering far in advance, or for stocking up heavily. 
At the present rate of production nothing seems to be possible, except a stringent 
car shortage that could strengthen the position in respect to prices. A car short- 
age in the fall seems certain, and will cause buyers to be most solicitous about 
deliveries and willingness to pay prices asked to secure prompt dispatch of lumber 
ordered. Now, therefore, would seem to be the right time to buy, when prices 
are low and rolling stock can be had. A heavy movement of grain during the 
latter part of July, August, and September will be followed by cotton, and 
later by corn. Therefore, that with increased tonnage in all commodities a 
far more severe car shortage will result than any in recent years is reasonable 
to believe. The larger manufacturers are expected to try to reduce the pro- 
duction and hold out against unwarranted concessions. If such is the case the 
yellow pine market should show improvement in a short time. Already in east 
Texas a better demand is noticed. Some lineyards are going into the market 
evidently attracted by prevailing prices. Car shop material has shown more life 
in the last few days, and car foundries are said to be buying more freely than 
for the last sixty days. The export business from Gulf ports continues quiet. 
In the last few days sales managers report that the export demand has shown 
some improvement, and they predict that prices on export material will advance 
from $1 to $1.50 within the next thirty days. An improvement is noted in 
the demand for sawn timber and for prime. The demand for lumber in Texas 


for local use continues unabated. Much building is going on at Houston; it 
is not confined to skyscrapers in the business district, but a large number of 
upartment houses are under construction in the outlying territory. Eastern 
demand is small, The southern pine trade is on a summer quietude basis, which 
the transit ear evil is not helping. 
During the last week several million feet of pine stock has been sold in the 
Duluth district. There seems to be little better tone to the market at the head 
NORTHERN PINE of the lakes, The white pine and norway pine trade is hold- 
ing its own in the general market, notwithstanding the fact 
that other woods are being substituted for such material, yet there is no prospect 
that soft white pine will have to give place to any substitute as long as the 
supply shall hold out. At the Tonawandas shipments have been steady, and 
the outlook for the entire season is good. In the Saginaw Valley box stuff, 
which had been exceptionally brisk since last fall, has eased somewhat of late. 
Building operations are on a large scale. Minneapolis trade continues quiet, 
but salesmen are not trying to force a market. Prices are holding on a firm 
level, and the outlook is considered excellent, excepting in South Dakota, which 
has been damaged by drouth. A recent report from South Dakota was to the 
effect that the crops have been benefited by rains that covered a consider- 
able part of the State, and that the building season is one of the most active 
ever enjoyed in that State. In Pittsburgh the market is steady without change 
in price and with stocks not large. In the East trade is slow. The general 
run of orders received at Cloquet is of a character to indicate that buyers are 
holding back and ordering only for immediate needs. Shipments for June reached 
a good volume. Stocks at the mills are said to be in a good assortment. 


* * 


Conditions on the Pacifie coast appear to be taking shape for the better. 
The foreign demand is well maintained and is the feature of the market. Cal- 
WESTERN WOODS ifornia trade is no stronger than last week. _The retail trade 

is expected to recuperate after the harvesting of the crops, 
and while the production is larger than the present demand warrants the high 
waters ot the Columbia River closed several mills with the result of a curtailment 
in the output of fir to the extent of about 40,000,000 feet. Camps have shut 
down for the dry season and the mills will close over the Fourth, as is usual 
at this time, which will curtail the cut and possibly quicken the demand.  Build- 
ing in the Coast cities and the nearby interior is active, so a good deal of 
material is going into local and sectional requirements. Shop lumber from the 
Inland Empire is in demand and is freely moving eastward. In the Kalispell 
district the operators report a good, steady demand, with prices firm.  Red- 
wood conditions show material improvement, the Australian trade being the 
feature. Redwood ties are reported in good demand. California sugar pine and 
white pine are freely moving to the sash and door factories east of the moun 
tains, 


7 nal * 


Considering that this is midsummer, with the letup in demand which usually 
goes with it, the hardwood market is of a satisfactorv nature. 


HARDWOODS 


Demand is 
expected to increase steadily as the summer progresses, 
so that by fall a marked rise in demand will be witnessed. 
There is no superabundance of dry lumber and inquiries for specials and dry 
stock are frequent and increasing. Special attention is being given to plain and 
quarter sawed oak in manufacturers’ grades; plain sawed stuff being most in 
demand. In the eastern markets good quarter-sawed oak is not very urgently 
called for, At Ohio and Mississippi River sources the supply of plain oak is in 
request, although of course quaiter-sawed stock is a good asset and will be called 
for later. Export business is active and large quantities of lumber are being 
sent abroad. Red gum and cottonwood in the better grades are active. Ash is a 
steady mover. Chestnut is a good seller. Hiekory is strong and searce. Poplar 
is doing better than earlier in the season. In the northern woods bireh and 
maple are manifesting special strength. Low grade basswood is holding up well 
also, It is expected that the hardwood trade will be greatly stimulated shortly 
by the recent opening of the furniture season and its expositions, as inquiries 
are reported numerous. 
A * “ 

Hemlock continues to be the leader in the building woods. Reports from 
Ohio, Indiana, New York and Lake Michigan markets are to the effect that 
HEMLOCK hemlock piece stuff, boards ete. are comparatively strong, 
although suffering slightly by competition of low priced 
southern pine. At Chicago good reports come from hemlock, where the shipping 
requirement is said to be in fair volume. Hemlock in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia districts is also spoken of as held for steady prices against slightly 
accumulating mill output. At New York hemloek is in better demand than is 
any other wood. The same applies to the Buffalo market. In New England 
hemlock is more than holding its own. 


Stocks are ample for the demand, as the mills have been running steadily 
all season. While no gain in requirements has been reported during the week, 
CYPRESS the improvement noted at the Louisiana mills within 

recent time has been well sustained. Much of the buying 
is of a hand-to-mouth basis, but the aggregate of this small business shows 
up well. 

Little new business is being offered, but notwithstanding the demand is slight 
and stocks are being piled up the mills are showing a surprising amount of 


CAROLINA PINE firmness when quoting prices. At Norfolk partition, while 
not especially active, is firm in price. Bark strip partition 
is-a little weaker. Roofers are inactive. In New York the box material is 


very weak, manufacturers buying for eurrent demand only. At Buffalo the 
market is steady; the only concession noticed is in transit cars of roofers and 
dimension stock, It is believed that the big mills will curtail their output and 
that they may decide to shut down entirely in preference to cutting up their 
stumpage and selling their lumber at a loss. 


* * 


The eastern spruce trade is spotty. In New York prices are off, with no 
demand. Yards are fairly well supplied with assortments and six or seven 
vessels were said to have been in the market last week, 
EASTERN SPRUCE ,,, demurrage, with stock on consignment for which shippers 
could find no ready buyer. This naturally has a weakening tendency. At 
Pittsburgh the spruce demand is strong, with not much stock on hand. One 
of the features of the spruce trade is, the heavy buying for export, which is 
said to be absorbing much of the available supply. At Buffalo and Boston trade 
is quiet, with the market not as strong as it was a few weeks ago. 
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A NEW PHASE OF THE FIBER-WOOD BOX CASE. 


A differential in favor of the wooden box and against the substitute con- 
tainer will be established if the National Classification Committee of Lumber, 
Wooden Boxes & Allied Interests, representing all the manufacturers of lumber 
and wooden boxes in the United States, is successful in gaining a favorable de- 
cision on the complaint which is to be filed in a few days with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Until the Pridham case was started the lumber and 
wooden box interests of the country failed fully to realize the big inroads sub- 
stitute containers were making on the wood box market. Evidence presented at 
the Los Angeles hearing of the case was of such nature that it woke them with 
a jerk and brought them to see that unless they made a strenuous fight the on- 
slaught of the substitute container would not be stopped. 

As soon as their plea of intervention was granted they set out to gather evi- 
dence favoring the wooden box, and the achievements along that line during the 
few days granted them were commendable. The case was brought to a con- 
clusion so far as the issues of the original complaint were concerned and argu- 
ments will be heard next fall. Since the case was closed in Chicago the lumber 
and wooden box interests have not allowed their fighting spirit to cool and have 
had prepared a complaint asking that all important railroads of the United 
States be made defendants to the charge of violating the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce, The gist of the complaint will be found on pages 52 and 53 of this issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 

The complainants do not ask a reopening of the Pridham case or opportunitiy 
to present more evidence, except in rebuttal in case the defendants are allowed 
to introduce new witnesses. They believe the evidence they have presented is 
sufficient to decide the case under its broadened aspect. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has intimated that the new complaint will be accepted and 
determined upon the evidence already in hand. The rendering of an opinion in 
favor of the wooden box would mean that goods shipped in fiber or other sub- 
stitutes will generally take a higher rate than the same commodity shipped in 
wood. Also that the maximum weight to be shipped in’a substitute package will 
be materially reduced from its present status. 


FOREST PRODUCTS EXPOSITION TO BE HELD. 


Official announcement will be made within a few days that the lumber industry 
of the United States will hold a forest products exposition at two or three cities 
during the coming winter—probably in January, 1914. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association backs and finances the enterprise, and already $25,000 
for the purpose has been pledged. The exposition thereby becomes a reality. 
The thousand and one details of making the show a success will be ably and 
energetically handled by a strong committee of Jumbermen whose names will 
be announced within a few days. 

In Chicago the exposition will be held for two weeks in the famous Coliseum 
in January next. But the plan is that other cities will be favored by similar 
expositions under the same auspices and the whole country be given an oppor- 
tunity to see the newest developments in America’s premier building material and 
the machinery that enters into its manufacture trom tree to finish. 

The show should attract lumbermen, architects, contractors and home-builders 
from a large area of country, with resultant benefit to the lumber industry. 
Tumber was the material that made possible the upbuilding of the towns of the 
United States, from the smallest hamlet to the largest metropolis. It always 
will occupy its position as the chief construction material of the nation. It 
put homes within reach of men of moderate means; it has made possible the 
speedy improvement and growth of new communities; and it still stands first in 
the affections of home-loving Americans. 

In recent years the inevitable substitutes have put in an appearance. Many 
of them have been meritorious. Others have fallen far short of giving the 
service that a good forest product would. To some extent the public have 
been led away by these false gods, with loss to themselves and the lumber 
industry. The exposition should serve to reéstablish lumber in many minds 
as the only suitable material for many purposes. 

The exposition will not only appeal to the general public, but it will be of 
special interest to lumbermen, for it is purposed to show machinery for each 
department of lumber manufacture. It will begin at the stump and follow the 
products of the forest through their various stages of refinement for the uses 
for which thev are intended. 

The Government exhibit will be of unusual value. It will do much toe promote 
the conservation idea. At the same time the opportunity will not be over- 
looked to relieve the public mind of the idea, so shrewdly fostered by promoters 
of substitutes, that the American forests are exhausted or are in danger ot 
marked reduction within the lifetime of any person now living. 

The exposition can serve many good purposes; and, under the conservative 
and capable direction of men of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the forest products exposition should be of tremendous good to the trade. 
And here should be entered an earnest plea for its hearty support by lumber- 
men of all classes, everywhere. Some will be asked to subscribe to the stock 
of the company; more will be invited to contribute, individually or collectively, 
to the exhibits; but all ean and should contribute enthusiasm and to the boosting 
spirit. 








PRACTICAL WORK IN FORESTRY. 


Attention of the reader is called especially to an article on page 33, which 
has in it a preliminary report by a sub-committee of the forestry committee 
of the National Conservation Congress. That report contains suggestions as to 
practical work along practical lines, and the way it should be handled in con- 
nection with the next meeting of the congress. 

This is in pursuance of sentiment developed at the last meeting of the con- 
gress, in Indianapolis. At that time those especially interested in forestry, 
including representatives of the National Forest Service, of the State forestry 
departments, and fire protective associations, agreed on the point that the time 
had come when the National Conservation Congress should go beyond its 
original idea of public agitation and develop its activities along specific, prac- 
tical lines. 

The National Conservation Congress originally was a publicity movement. 
The American Conservation Association, while doing a great amount of highly 
valuable work, did not seem to be able to reach the people in such a way as 
to attract the attention and support that it should; and so the congress was 
devised, with its great mass meetings and widespread publicity, and brought 
the people to the support of the cause in an unprecedented way. cae 

As an outcome of that conference at Indianapolis a committee on organization 
was formed which represented the conservation association, the Government 
and the people. This committee appointed other committees, and has outlined 
a program of work which has been fully set forth in the AMrERIcAN LUMBER 
MAN. Thus all the friends of forestry are allied in a practical and effective way. 

One of the specifie propositions in the article on page 33 is that the next 
meeting of the National Conservation Congress shall be organized by sections 
as are the National Educational Association, the American Bankers’ Association 
and other great organizations of that kind. There will be the general meetings, 
but there will also be branch or group meetings where technical subjects can be 
discussed and to which the results of investigation can be presented by the 
various committees. 

Lumbermen have complained that the National Conservation Congress, so far 


as it relates to their interests, was of little value to them; that on the contrary, 
because of its lack of definiteness and practicality it was in some respects preju 
dicial to their interests and to the cause of forestry itself. Such has not been 
the tone of the last two congresses, and yet because of the mass meeting char- 
acter of these gatherings the charge of impracticability is still valid. Lumbe: 
men generally have refused to become interested in the work of the congress 
because of this situation, but it is proposed that the situation shall be changed, 
and men in the lumber industry and practical foresters are back of the present 
movement to make the congress of direct and possible value to the genuine in 
terests of forest conservation. 

Should not the lumber industry and the timber owners of the United States 
now take an active interest in this great organization? The forestry committee 
wants the support, assistance and advice of lumbermen. Our readers are invited 
to express their opinions on the proposition presented by Mr. Allen, and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN invites a discussion on the subject, hoping that the lum- 
bermen will thus be brought to a helpful interest in the Conservation Congress 
and the Conservation Association as now organized and coéperating along prac 
tical lines. 


CHANGES IN DEMURRAGE RULES PROPOSED. 


The annual meeting of the American Association of Demurrage Officers in 
Chicago on May 20 and 21 occurred at a time closely approximating a number of 
other meetings of railway officers, and does not appear to have received much 
attention at the time, even by the railway periodicals, as no report of the 
meeting is at hand earlier than that published in its issue of June 13 by 
the Railway Age-Gazette, about three weeks after the meeting occurred. 

A letter appearing in this week’s Query and Comment department, on page 
46, gives the gist of the resolutions which were adopted and referred to the 
American Railway Association, which organization will hold its next meeting 
in Chicago beginning November 19. 

tecommendations of the demurrage officials in brief favor the increasing of. 
the demurrage charge after forty-eight hours’ free time from $1 a day to $3; 





elimination of the average agreement under which the consignee who unloads 
promptly will get a credit for the saved time; and the elimination of the weather 
allowance where bad weather prevents prompt unloading. 

In the news report of the meeting is the statement that the advance in 
demurrage charge is favored because $1 is not believed to approximate the earning 
charge of a freight car, notwithstanding the fact that the inter-line per diem 
charge between railroads is fixed at a smaller sum. If the use of cars is so 
valuable to the railroads it would seem that they would be willing to pay the 
allowance under the average rule for prompt unloading. The excuse for cutting 
off this allowance is that only the large shippers systematically take advantage 
of it, and, with their usual benevolent consideration for the small shipper, the 
railroads do not purpose to see him laboring under the handicap of his own 
negligence. Curiously enough, the reason given for the elimination of the 
weather allowance clause is almost diametrically opposed. It is to be abolished 
hecause only the small shippers need it, not having provided proper shelter for 
the unloading of ears. 

It is stated that no weather allowance has been made in California on intrastate 
traffic for several years, which possibly may be more a tribute to its golden 
climate than a fact germane to the nation-wide situation. Applying to State 
traftic, demurrage rates of $3 and $6 have also been in effect in California for 
some time, and the Interstate Commerce Commission has recently allowed an 
increase of the demurrage rate on interstate traffic, terminating in that State, 
to #3. Yet it is generally supposed that the Southern Pacific has lost its control 
of governmental affairs in California. 

Lumbermen and other interested large shippers might do well to prepare for 
what is evidently before them on the demurrage question. 


SHINGLES TO MEET UNDERWRITERS’ OBJECTIONS. 


Anti-shingle ordinances which are popular in the South have led many lum- 
bermen upon investigation to conclude that it would be both good policy anid 
justice to a sometimes difficult situation to enter into the study of the matter 
of making shingles fire-proof or fire-resisting. This idea is not new, for two vears 
ago the advertising committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion suggested that experiment and investigation would lead to the development 
of a cheap method of making shingles fire-resisting, which would be one of the 
most profitable ways of advertising this forest product. 

Lumbermen were shocked when announcement was made that Birmingham, 
Ala., had prohibited the use of wood shingles except for minor repairs within 
the city limits, requiring instead a fire-proof or fire-resisting roof covering, but 
they discovered that numerous other cities had before this put similar regula- 
tions in their municipal codes. The assumption has been that these restrictions 
upon the use of the wood shingle have been due to the activities of substitute 
roofings. That assumption is to a considerable extent well founded, and yet 
there are certain facts in relation to shing!es which have given legitimate basis 
for attack on them. 

Shingle qualities differ greativ. There are those made of recognized shingle 
woods which are manufactured of proper thickness and with care. In the ordi- 
nary residence districts of cities and towns a roof covered with such shingles 
is not hazardous. But shingles are made of other than recognized shingle 
woods. Sometimes they are of sap pine and so carelessly made, and cut so thin 
and so uneven, that they will not lie smoothly on a roof or stay in proper 
shape. Such shingles are usually a loeal product and become something of a 
menace when they are generally used in towns that have a considerable popu- 
lation of poverty-stricken persons who must live in the cheapest abodes. Such 
is the case in Birmingham, where the poorest class of negro shacks are scat- 
tered almost promiscuously through the town. Such is the case in many other 
southern towns. Such shingle roofs are objectionable; it is useless to deny that 
fact. If it were possible to adopt a standard shingle by ordinance the evil 
would largely be done away with, but that is a difficult proposition, and so many 
municipalities have gone to the extreme of requiring fire-proof or fire-resist- 
ing roofing, and thereby have excluded these travesties on shingles even if they 
do not name wood. 

A little investigation has already shown that shingles can be painted at a low 
cost and thereby be made fire-resisting and become practically fire-proof. There 
are patented or copyrighted processes involving the use of tar, with other ele- 
ments added, but which must be applied hot, and therefore the processes are 
costly in other ways than because they are patented. It is asserted, however, 
that the paint industry can furnish a shingle paint at a practicable cost that 
can be apphed cold and therefore cheaply, and at no special cost because of 
patent rights. Such a paint would be made up of about 50 percent of the 
vehicle—the oils or other fluid constituents—and about 50 percent of a mineral 
body. Of the mineral content about 5 percent is asbestos fiber, or 244 percent 





of the whole. Such a paint would be durable, would preserve the roof and at 
the same time would make it, if not fire-proof, fire-resisting to such an extent 
as to remove all real basis for antagonism. The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is working along these lines and ‘it believes that shingles can 
be fitted for difficult situations in some such way as the above. 

No fire-proofing and no preservative process is needed in the majority of cases 
where shingles well made of standard woods are in the market. But such a treat- 
ment would make wood shingles available where they are now forbidden and 
thus would continue and increase the use of this form of forest products. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
Governor Tener June 27 approved the bill establishing the 
voverrment in third class cities of Penn- 


svlvanin. The law will affect 25 cities of from 12,000 to 


commission form of 


30,0060 populaticn. 


A marble statue of Zachari 
Michigan, was unveiled June 30 in Statuary Hall, Washing- 


th Chandler, once Governor 0! 





ton, D. 4 
A Great Lakes cruise of hydroaeroplanes from Chicago to 
Detroit will be held under the direction of the Aero Club of 
‘ July* 8. 


illinois. The contest will start 


Barrie, the famous playwright, will mak¢ 


lis second visit to the United States in November. 


Sir James M 





Hearing of the Government dissolution suit against the 
United States Steel Corporation was adjourned at New York 
T 
J 


ine 26 until October 





Governor Dunne June 26 signed the woman suffrage bi 
which provides that Illinois women of legal age may vote 
for all statut ry offices. The law went into eect July 1. 

Judge Holt in the Federal district court at New York 
June 28 set aside as inadequate the verdict for 6 cents re- 
btained by Thomas B. Harned, a Philadelphia lawyer 
against the International Magazine Company, 
appeared in thi 
ugar Trust 





ent whi Cosmopolitan in 


rot Ss 


1 ‘Tragedies of the 


rticles on the 


Supervision of the building the Lireoln Memorial Monu- 
nent, to be erected in Potomac Park, Washington, D. C., has 
York. by the Fed- 


about $100,000, or 6 


yeen awarded to Henry Bacon, of New 
Government. His reward will 


jount expended on the monument. 





iia June 27 signed th 
nthracits 
tax on 
county wh 





a 21, percent ad valorem 





reent to be returned to tit 





It will produce about $4,- 
700.000 annual revenue 

en decided to close the spillway gates at Gatun 
July i, ter which the lake will be allowed 








to fill continuously 

One month after the passing of the amendment giving the 
ht to vote, Miss Clara Cynthia 
jority 


of Oregon th ri 
elected mayor of Warrenton by a large n 
J. W. Detrick 





omen 





Munson was 
opponent, 
Clifford, the arrived at New 
vy June 27 to make preparations for his trans- 
from Atlantic City. He 
hours under favorable 






eroplane 





revolutionary 





tter Acushnet, will attempt to cross the Atlantic Ocean 





n a 14-foot motor boat t st of Jul They will start 
New Bedford, Mass ind expect to reach the English 
Coast within forty days 


MehKin- 


ear on a new issue of post cards by order 





Judge Sanborn in the United States circuit court at St 
June 2 Winchell 


ritv to borrow not more than $850,000 to keep the St. 


issued an order giving Receiver 





is & San Francisco Railroad going during July, August 


1 
and September, while Judge Sanborn is on his vacation 


He also authorized the e nditure of $2,500,000 during 


ame period for operating expenses and 





interest on 





Over 40.000 veterans attended the celebration of the 


ersary of the battle of Gettysburg from July 


Government is standing the 





of the veterans while they are 


at Gettysburg. 





inspection will be made by the members of 
Naval Affairs Committee to the New Orleans 
Navy Yard to ascertain the advisability of making it a 
naval base in anticipation of the opening of the 


Panama Canal 





The last of the 775 boy scout runners in the 775 mile 
relay between Washington and Chicago delivered to Mayor 
Harrison June 28 before thousands of cheering spectators 


at Grant Park a message from President Wilson, the signal: 


for the opening of the track and field games under the 
auspices of the International Athletic Championships As- 
sociation. 

In a specially constructed canoe, 16 feet long, John H. 
Sullivan, jr., of Valparaiso, Ind., started from New York 
June 27 on a trip of more than 10,000 miles to San Fran- 
cisco, to be made almost entirely by water. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Texas Dry Farming 
Congress will be held at Sabinal, Uvalde County, July 15- 
17. 

Mailable parcels valued up to $50 may be insured against 
imount equivalent to its actual value on payment 
»y an order of the Post Office Department, 


loss in an é 





of a small 


effective July 1. 





Vilhjalmer Steffansson sailed from Seattle for Nome, 
Alaska, June 20 to take charge of the Canadian Government 
Arctic exploring expedition 
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During the last year 6.380,000,000 nickels, or $319,000, 


000 was paid by 3,600,000 spectators on picture shows, 
according to the first official count ever prepared in this 
country. Over $80,000,000 is invested in the moving pic 
ture industry, than 200.000 


and 10,000,000 feet of films is produced weekly. 


more persons are emploved 


The United States submarine H 3 was christened by Miss 
Ilelen McEwan at Seattle July 3. 

Alfred If. Love, president of the Universal Peace Union 
since its formation -in 1866, died at Philadelphia June 2 
Ife had been a delegate to peace conferences in many parts 


of the world 


Washington. 

At th 

Secretary of State Bryan has asked the Republic of Panama 

to modify the severity of the Chinese exclusion law recently 
enacted 

The Houst 


which the 


request of the Chinese Legation in Washington, 
> 


Rules Committee July 27 agreed on a rule by 





iency appropriation bill to be reported early 


in July specific provision to abolish the Com- 


merce Court and vest its jurisdiction in the United States 
district courts 

nomination of William 
J. Harris. of Georgia, as Director of the 


E. Dana Durand 


The Senate June 26 contirmed the 


Census to succeed 


Justice James W. Gerard of the New York State Supreme 


Court has been selected by President Wilson to be ambas 


sader to Germany. 

Two bronze tablets—-one to mark the site of the first tele 
eravh office in the United States and the other the scene of 
the first theatrical 


unveiled July 4 at Washington. 


performance given in the National Capitol 
—wert 

The House of Representatives June 24 passed the Harri 
the prohibitive tax of $200 a pound on the 
importation of 


son bill to ] 





manufacture of opium and to prohibit the 
the drug except for medical 


I purposes, 

The Census Bureau June 2S announced that the 1912 cot- 
ton crop of the United States was the second largest ever 
produced and amounted to 14.313,015 bales of 500 pounds 
ich. The estimated value of the crop is placed at 





income tax provision of the Underwood tariff bill, 


under a plan agreed on June 24 by the Democratic members 


cf the Senate Finance Committee, would apply to individual 


incomes over $3,000, but would make important exemptions 


for individuals, municipalities, civic bodies and mutual in 


surince companies, under certain restrictions. 


post stamps will be valid on all classes of mail on 
and after July 1 and ordinary stamps, including commemo 
rative issues, will be good for postage on parcel post pack 
ages, under an order issucd June 26 by Postmaster General 
Burleson 

The special arbitration treaties of the United States with 
Japan, Sweden and Portugal, which would have expired by 


timitation in July, were extended June 2S by protocols signed 


by Secretary Bryan, the Japanese ambassador and the Swed 
ish and Portuguese ministers. ; 
Indian Service will be under 


entir 


Investigatien of the 


taken by a congressional commission as a result of informa 
tion already gathered, showing that the Indians are in a 
deplorable condition 

The nomination of Henry Van Dyke as minister to the 
Netherlands and Luxemburg was confirmed by the Senate 
June 27 

The House of 
bill to increase the number of 


Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


Representati es June 27 passed the Senate 

midshipmen at the Naval 
The administration’s banking and currency bill was in 

troduced June 26 in both houses of Congress. 

President Wilson June 20 appointed the nine members of 
the Industrial Commission, which will begin its work with 
an investigation of recent strikes. 

President Wilson June 27 approved the recommendation of 
Secretary Daniels that no applications for retirement of 
naval officers be favorably acted upon unless such officers 
have had 20 years’ service. 

The construction of a submerged dam or weir in the 
Niagara River, to raise the level of Lake Erie and its upper 
waters, was recommended to Congress June 27 by the In- 
ternational Waterways Commission through President Wil- 
son, after ten years’ investigation. - The cost of the project 
is estimated at $3,500,000. 

3y the customs reorganization reducing the number of 
districts in the country from 162 to forty-nine, 113 collectors 
of customs lost their offices July 1. 











It is said that President Wilson has refused to renew 
the commercial treaty with Russia at the latter’s request, 
unless it is stipulated that American Jews are allowed to 
enter Russia without restriction. 

The charges of Col. Martin M. Mulhall, one of the chief 
agents of the National Association of Manufacturers, that 
the association since 1904 has been conducting a secret lobby 
at Washington will be thoroughly investigated by the Sen- 
ate Lobby Investigating Committee. 





Phe Senate June 27 passed a bill whic provides for the 
creation of & commission on vocational education, 

The Japanese Ambassador June 30 served notice on Seere- 
tary of State Bryan that he would present in a few days 
au supplementary rejoinder to the answer of the United 
States to the original note of protest against the Califor- 
nia alien land law. 

During the fiscal year cnded June 30, 1913, domestic ex- 
ports amounted to $911,560,128, a new high record, as com 
pared With S$7S89,425.628 last Foreign exports 
amounted to $17,056.4 this year against $15,469,675 for 


year. 








the fiscal vear of 1912 





FOREIGN. 


The Cabinet of The Netherlands under the premis rship of 
Dr. Theodorus Heemskerk resigned June 27 


at. 
The budget committee of the German Reichstag recently 
applicable to foreigners who 
are permanent residents in Germany for the purpose of earn- 
tng a livelihood. 


decided to make the war tax 


nearly all the nations of the world 


attended the opening of the International Conference at The 
Hague July 1 for the purpose of ratifying the 


Representatives of 


international 
convention for the suppression of the opium trattic 


A new cabinet has been formed in Denmark to. bring 
about the reforms demanded by the peopk rhe elections 


for both chambers will be held on an equal surage basis. 

Dr. Manuel Farraz de Campos-Salles, President of Brazil 
from 1898S to 1902, died at Sao Paulo June 2S at the age 
of 73. 


Aviator Robert Slack flew across the English Channel in 
an aeroplane June 25 bringing to President Raymond Voin- 
caire the 


I 


Jntest Paris newspapers. President Poincaire was 


in London visiting King George. 


Aviator Parisot, his passenger and two spectators were 
Killed at Liege, France, recently when the aeroplane in which 
they were flying fell S00 feet, landing in a crowd of people. 

The Grand Prix de T’aris, valued this year at S72.000, was 
won June 29 by M. BE. de Saint Alary’s bay colt Bruleur at 
Paris, France. The race w the fastest recorded since its 
foundation 50 years 

Cronmartie Sutherland-Leveson-Gower, fourth Duke of 


26 With the exception of 





id, died at London 





the Czar of Russia he was the la 





st Jand owner in Eurepe. 
avenge the death of 


upon 


The discovery of a suffrage plot to 





any militant, throu selt-intlie 





ds starvation, menm- 


bers of the British cabinet is reported by a London news 
paper 
Despite opposition, the Irish home rule bill passed the 


committee stage of the British IHouse of Commons June 30 


to dispat hes from the Servian headquarters, 





ians June 30 opened an attack on the Servian 
Whole line in) Macedonia More than 


ed 


troops along the 


10,000 Greeks and Bulgarian soldiers June 30 were eng 
in battle near Istip. 

\ mess Mexico, June 50 stated that 
“o00 Federals had surrendered to State 
front 
of the 





Hleavy losses are reported 





e from Guaymas, 
troops on the water 
garrison had been driven despite the fire 
Mexican gunboats. 


where the 


Ixtensive earthquake shoeks occurred in the 


part of Italy June 2S but no damage was done. 


southern 


Membership in trade unions in Canada increased during 
1912 from 1 152 to 160,120, placing Canada fifth in the 
list of organized unions of the world, according to the 
second annual report of the Department of Labor. 





fhe German Imperial Parliament June SO voted favorably 
on the final reading of the armament bill which increases 
strength of the German Army by about 4,000 

15,000 noncommissioned officers and 117,000. pri- 
bringing the total of the permament force up to 
S70,000 men. 


the peace 
officers, 
vates, 
nearly 

Sir Rufus Isaacs has resigned as British Attorney Gen- 
eral, following the Marconi scandal, and his resignation 
has been accepted by Premier Asquith. Sir John Simon, 
Solicitor General, has been appointed to succeed him. 
Reports that a_ receiver had been appointed for the 
National Railways of Mexico have been denied by President 
Brown of the railway. 

The Duke of Connaught, whose term as Goyernor General 
of Canada will expire next October, has accepted an ex- 
tension for one year. He was sworn in oflice in October, 
1911. 

Ballikinrain Castle, near Stirling, Scotland, was de- 
stroyed by fire June 30 with a loss of $500,000. It is 
believed that the fire was started by militant suffragets. 

Governor Vargas, of the Department of Esteli, in the 
north of Nicaragua, rebelled against the Government 
June 28 after being deprived of his post. The uprising 
was suppressed immediately but Vargas escaped and now 
is a fugitive. 

The magnificent momnument erected on what was once 
the battlefield of Leipzig, Germany, in commemoration of 
the battles of the nations in the cause of liberty, is prac- 
tically completed and will be formally dedicated in October. 
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Expansion: this word has become expressive of wiuii 
the business world regards as prosperity. Hence any 
conditions that estop expansion mean, in a general sense, 
something to be regretted and coimmented on as adverse 
to the good of community. In a way this is true, for 
without the prevalence of an expansive tendency there 
‘an be little or no progress, the lack of which, prolonged, 
leads to retrogression and poor and profitless business. 
But there can be such a thing as too much expansion, 
as when it runs away and gets far afield from restraint 
and outside the bounds of safety. In fact, expansion, 
long continued and given too much rope from its anchor- 
age in sound credit, becomes like an escaped balloon, 
swinging wildly through space until it collapses and a 
downward plunge of the limp mass results in ruin and 
inertia. The financial and trade press, and the oracular 
utterances of bankers, railroad men, industrial managers 
and all who have to do with big business, for some time 
have been burdened with deprecatory utterances about 
the lack of expansion in enterprise and general business. 
It is taken to mean that something is lacking in the 
situation that should be restored before finance and 
business of the country can come back to the full 
measure of prosperity. Yet the curb that has béen 
placed on expansion by the banks of the money cen- 
ters, and to a large degree followed by the country at 
large, was necessary for the safeguarding of credit 
under conditions that have prevailed since the panic of 
1907. This has been true of Europe as well as of 
America. <A long period of prosperity and development 
had resulted in enterprises of vast proportions. What 
has been accomplished in Canada in the way of opening 
up new lands and covering the great prairie interior 
of that country with railroads, with three additional 
lines to the Pacific coast in process of completion, is a 
striking example of this condition. On our side of 
the international boundary, also, the St. Paul system 
has been extended to Puget Sound, and has spread out 
its fingers to touch the ports of that great land-bound 
harbor, Another transcontinental railroad completed on 
this side the international boundary in addition to the 
four that in the near future shall striate Canada from 
Quebee to the Pacifie Ocean certainly mean a_ vast 
expansion of credit and outgrowing enterprise of all 
kinds based on the property capital of the railroads. 
To be sure, there was some offset to this expansion 
resulting from the interference of our Government with 
mergers of the transcontinental railroads, and in the 
midst of the acute stage of such influences came the 
order to dissolve the relations between the Southern 
-acific and the Union Pacific, the terms of which dissolu- 
tion are still pending. Thrown in the midst of this 
entanglement of causes that were tending to check 
expansion came the shock of the receivership of the 
Frisco lines. 


Altogether causes .in this country as well as in Europe 
have been sufficient to check expansion. Beginning with 
high finance and the railroads, the security market on 
both continents first felt the influence, because such 
flotations of credit in the exchange markets of the 
world became more difficult on account of a growing 
distrust of investors. Underwriters caught the distrust- 
ful mood and new financing on a large scale became an 
undertaking to be postponed until more propitious times. 
The trouble was that the public stood aloof and ponder- 
ing on the situation. Not only was this condition ap- 
parent in respect to the railroads, the giant industries, 
especially those involving iron and steel for railway pur- 
poses, but it had a depressing influence on all industries 
and business involving reliance on credit. The banks, 
to safeguard their reserves, cautioned their patrons to 
go carefully, to take care of current business to be sure 
generally to avoid expansion that would entail credit. 
That advice has generally been followed, so that we now 
see that the business of the country has restrained its 
vision to a large degree, and is having a eare to keep 
within a safe boundary until the skies shall clear and a 
look can be had further abroad. It now has the oppor- 
tunity to pull up the slack of credit and get on the firm 
ground of doing business on its own asset capital; and 
who shall say that this is not a healthful reaction? It 
is as if the plethoric patient, who became sick by over- 
eating, having been forced to temperance by his physi- 
cian (the bankers) is getting better under a more 
stringent dietary. 

* * * 


These reflections lead to the thought that there may 
have been too much indulgence in the expansive tendency. 
When expansion is overgrown it tends to hazard, beeaus: 
reaction must come sooner or later. Reaction, unless 
curbed and governed by skillful financial manager eut, 
guided and sustained by sound banking, is liable to 
cause disastrous collapse of credit; and credit is the 
life-blood and the motive power of industry and trade. 
But it happens that expansion and financing on a large 
scale are synthetic conditions. When distrust becomes 
general, and eredit| shrinks baek inte the seats of the 


onlookers, the exchange markets become moribund, 
because the dear public, the lambs, fail to respond to 
the shouts and enthusiasm of the operators on the stock 
market. Then big financing of new securities, the build- 
ing of capital from promises to pay, declines to a mini 
mum, and the brokers complain of poor business. Of 
course this means a check to new enterprises and expan- 
sion, and marks the difference between a boom and a 
recession, between flush times and dullness. Yet so long 
as the progress of the world is by periodical rushes, like 
the assaults on the enemy’s works of modern infantry, 
it is probable that in finance and business a periodical 
advance and recession will continue. The great future 
desideratum is to have a banking system that will be 
sufficient to sustain credit in times of storm and stress, 
so that there shall be no panie but rather a pause to 
gather up the loose and scattered ends of business for 
a new start, as do the great department stores after 
the holiday rush of sales. In this respect a curbing of 
overexpansion, or expansion at all, may be a healthful 
result, a condition to be accepted cheerfully by the busi- 
ness men as an opportunity to pull up the slack, restore 
order and the equilibrium on a sound basis. Moreover, 
there is progress in such a process, and a safe and sure 
expansion may result from it. A thousand examples of 
such expansion are scattered among the smaller manu- 
facturing centers of this country, wherein industries 
have grown from small beginnings and steadily devel- 
oped into large enterprises, the soundest in the country. 
Such industries have nothing in common with the big 
business that depends on the stock exchanges for flota- 
tion of capital. Their home banks have financed them 
sufficiently to expand steadily. They are the backbone 
of community thrift, growth and welfare. On their 
account, added to the wealth produced by the farmers, 
with the retail merchants as a contingent, we now find 
that in the midst of the clamor about recession, tight 
money, restraint credit, and slow and difficult financing 
the minor industries are moving forward in their eus- 
tomary way, and really are rolling up such a demand 
for commodities, are giving employment to so many 
men and women, that business in the great interior has 
scarcely felt the reaction that has been so much com- 
plained of in the great financial and industrial centers. 
The less conspicuous departments of business are giving 
the railroads a heavy tonnage of freight, are affording 
employment to the millions, and saving the country from 
a collapse of credit that would be about sure to come if 
all depended upon big business and its ally, the stock 
exchange. 

Bank clearings show a small increase, which indicates 
that a good deal of money is being turned over in half 
year payments, but mainly, it is probable, on account 
of a seasonable activity in the mercantile trade. At 
the same time bank reserves in New York have shown 


‘a tendency to fall off. Good authority declares that 


there is some prospect that money will be slightly 
xasier from the turning of the half year forward, but 
no important change of that character is expected in 
New York. Attention is called, however, to the fact 
that bank balances in many localities in the country 
are unusually large, this attributed to the hesitation 
and distrust of investors, who under the circumstances 
prefer to keep their money where they can handle it 
when they choose. Railroad earnings are reported 
more spotty than they were, though for the fiscal year 
just ended they evidently will show large results, espe- 
cially in the gross. In respect to the crops, though 
there has been some failure in separate districts due to 
drouth and hot weather in some localities and an un- 
equal distribution of moisture, taking the country as a 
whole, preceded by a cold and backward spring, the 
aggregate results of the summer and fall money yield- 
ing crops have been large, and the market for them 
will stimulate transportation, trade and demand for 
money. Though prices fluctuate with changes of 
weather and the news of the day, the range is not 
large, and prices at the lowest are large enough to 
stimulate trade and encourage the distribution of com- 
modities. 


* & x 


The critical time has come for the corn crop. Three 
States east of the Mississippi River and four west of 
that water divide comprise the seven from which most 
of the surplus corn comes. Their combined yield last 
year was over -1,800,000,000 bushels. An examination 
by the Agricultural Department of soil conditions, as 
affected by rainfall, it is assumed by Government au- 
thorities, discloses less favorable possibilities this sea- 
son than in the preceding one. Standing in the east 
edge of the belt, Ohio is found to have had a better 
rainfall up to June 24 than in the corresponding period 
last year. The middle Illinois district, the cream of 
the corn belt, having had a prolonged drouth is much 
worse off than a year ago. Towa, in which corn condi- 
tions are fully up to the average, this season has had 
99 percent of its usual share of moisture as measured 
ut the Des Moines station. A vear ago its precipita 


tion was 104 per cent, making a decrease of 5 percent 
from the year in which the State produced 432,000,000 
bushels of corn. Conditions in Missouri show a decline 
of 46 percent in moisture compared to that of last year, 
when the State produced 244,000,000 bushels. It should 
be said, however, that this index was taken at the 
Hannibal station, which is in the northeastern part of 
the State, and may not represent the condition actually 
prevalent all over the State. At Kansas City records 
indicate less than two-thirds of a normal rainfall, or 
nearly five inches short of the normal. Kansas and 
Nebraska together averaged about 82 percent of a 
normal rainfall last year, the two States together pro- 
ducing 357,000,000 bushels of corn. In the southern 
part of Kansas, this season, Wichita at the date of 
report had had but 31 percent of the normal supply of 
moisture, against 111 percent last season. Hence the 
department experts conclude that after allowing for ad- 
vantages of better distribution than the records indi- 
cate the basis for corn prospects in the seven States as 
a whole is less favorable than a year ago. Reports 
from the oats crop, the next important to corn for 
feeding purposes, indicate a total yield this year less 
than 1,000,000,000 bushels. The June condition of 87 
has declined as a result of deficient moisture at 
what has been a critical period of grain devel- 
opment. 
# . * 


The Daily Iron Trade, Cleveland, Ohio, says that the 
end of the first half [year] finds the iron and steel 
market in the Pittsburgh district decidedly quiet. 
Expiring contracts are not being cancelled, which is 
considered one of the leading strong features. Reports 
for July, however, indicate that specifications are al- 
most equal to those of May, except in structural lines. 
Car building specifications do not make as good a show- 
ing as in May. Prices are held firm in most lines 
except those for sheets and wire. Considerable buying 
of pig iron is reported as being done in the Pittsburgh 
district, there having been scattering inquiries for 
small lots of foundry pig iron brought out within re- 
cent days. The minimum price is held at $14 a ton. 
Dealers also say that a basic buying movement is in 
sight, and business at $14.75 a ton is expected in that 
line. The pig iron market in eastern Pennsylvania, as 
reported from Philadelphia, is more promising than it 
was. At Chicago offerings of small business are im- 
proving. The demand for standard rails for last half 
delivery is much better. 


* * * 


In last week’s edition of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
W. W. Birge, a lumber dealer of North Platte, Neb., is 
quoted as expressing some doubt about whether the 
economical advantages of the automobile innovation 
have been sufficient to offset the absorption of money 
means in that instrumentality of locomotion. It cer- 
tainly looks to him as a dislocation of cash capital as 
well as credit that is of conjectural results, when the 
thrift of the people is considered. Figures lately pub- 
lished in a financial journal give food for thought along 
this line. In 1913 the number of automobiles con- 
structed in the United States will have numbered 400,- 
000, of a gross value of $290,000,000, compared with 
210,000,000 machines made in 1912, valued at $321,930 
—a discrepancy in number and value which looks like 
a mistake in the figures, though perhaps it can be ac- 
counted for by an increase this year in the number of 
cheaper machines than formerly were made. The list 
tapers down to 1904, when 20,100 automobiles, valued 
at $40,200,000, were turned out. It can be seen that 
this year’s output will show a wonderful increase in 
number as compared with results last year. In fact, 
the more hopeful predict that the number of automo- 
biles that will be turned out this year will reach the 
enormous total of 600,000. The investment in automo- 
biles is not turned back into productive industry ex 
cept to a limited extent. The greater part goes for 
pleasure more than for material profit. As Mr. Birge 
says, the great number of these machines within a 
few years will become junk, properties lost out of the 
people’s capital. Then will follow more, for the auto 
habit is fastened on the public and autos doubtless 
will hereafter be considered a necessity. True, it has 
evolved a great industry and a redistribution of funds. 
But that is rather a one-sided affair. Comparatively 
few get the benefit of that, while the many dig up 
their good money for the machines, wear them out and 
buy more. At the present rate the craze is making 
headway, especially among farmers and wage and sal- 
ary earners, the manufacturers will continue to hold 
the long end of the lever. Thus is suggested an inter- 
esting and perplexing quandary as to what is to be 
the result of this fad, or! craze, on the finances of the 
people. Will it have an effect like that of overindul 
gence in anything else that we want; namely, lead to a 
vicious economic tendency that will tend to demorali- 
zation and ruinous unthrift, or will it settle to an 
economic level that will do no harm but rather will 
eventnuate in eeneral good? 
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THE LUMBER INDUSTRY IN ITS BROADER ASPECTS. 





Third of the Series on Vital Current Problems— Beginnings of Grading and Early Unmethodized Manufacture — Impulses 
to Rapid Production—The Sales Department’s Influence—New Methods Essential. 


“In closing the article of the preceding week of this 
series it was admitted that heretofore a variety of 
conditions pertaining to the sawmill industry and the 
marketing of lumber precluded any radical and sud- 
den departure from the policy and methods that had 
governed the business as a whole. These had their 
initiative in cheap stumpage, rapid settlement of the 
great interior agricultural regions of the country, 
building cities and towns, constructing of railroads that 
developed into vast systems, all of which promoted a 
vast and swiftly augmenting demand for forest prod- 
ucts, the momentum of which precluded any careful 
forecast of what should become imperative economies 
in the future. Thus a habit of lavish cutting of tim- 
ber and the manufacturing of lumber became the con 
trolling influences from stump to retail yard. Out of 
them were developed marketing and distributing tea- 
tures pertaining to the wholesale trade, secondary 
manufacture in its various branches, grading and shap- 
ing to meet the diversified requirement. At first such 
processes were crude, but they were systemized and elabo 
rated as divers demands developed. 


Early Attempts at Method. 

Classification and grading of white pine in the 
United States began at Albany, N. Y., and in the pine 
and spruce survey at Boston, while Quebec, in Canada, 
was the center of such adjustments of cutting, measur- 
ing and quality in Canada. When the white pine indus- 
try moved westward and became centered in the Sagi- 
naw Valley, in Michigan, Saginaw inspection became 
the rule in the Great Lakes region and westward. As 
the lumber industry developed on the shores of Lake 
Michigan and began to pour its great annual product 
into Chicago, Milwaukee and lesser wholesale points 
Chicago cargo inspection and wholesale yard grading 
became the regulator of the cutting method and the 
basis of prices in the interior south and west of the 
lakes. 

In this progressive course habits and methods be- 
came indurated, and were supported by associations of 
manufacturers and dealers in all sections of the trade. 
In time a variety of wants induced changes in cutting 
to meet a developing demand. This was made possible 
by the greatly improved character and speed of the 
machinery in mills, which thus greatly increased in 
speed and capacity for turning out product. Especially 
the latter was the desideratum sought, for such was 
the demand while the prairie States were being set 
tled and the cities were growing that rapidity of pro- 
duetion was the main consideration. 


When Stumpage Was Thought ‘‘Inexhaustible.’’ 


It was thought, and at the time rightly enough, that 
the turning out of a large product was the main neces- 
sity as a money making proposition; for there was a 
market for all that could be produced, and, except 
in very adverse years, a profit could be realized even 
at a close margin over the cost of production per thou- 
sand feet. This was so because stumpage was secured 
at comparatively low cost, and prices of pine in the 
tree appreciably advanced during the eighties, and 
more rapidly in the next decade; the operators who 
set the pace had obtained their stumpage at low prices, 
and in’ some cases at almost nominal figures, and were 
slashing out the lumber as rapidly as possible, knowing 
that there was profit in the operation, on the basis of 
the cost of stumpage to themselves, in any state of 
the market for lumber. These big initial producers 
forced the later owners who had paid higher prices for 
pine in the tree to cut and market lumber at the 
going prices of the period. Thus while the original 


owners of stumpage, obtained at low prices, were 
amassing wealth many who came into the business 
when stumpage was worth $3 and upward had_ hard 


and close figuring to make a fair profit in their busi- 
ness and there were many failures in this 
operators. 


class of 


Indiscriminate Cutting and Prices Status. 


In this period the wholesale yard or jobbing trade 
largely developed. Competition to sell, as between 
the owners of cheaply secured stumpage and those 
who had paid higher prices therefor, became intense. 
At the same time, capacity was driven to the utmost, 
season following season, and the wholesale yardmen, 
the building contractors, the railroads and secondary 
manufacturers received the benefit of the competition 
in prices that shaved closely to the cost of production 
when the then value of the raw material was taken 
into account. Thus a method of doing business grew 
out of conditions which continually induced an excess 
of product commensurate with the sustention of the 
market needs, as based on an economical use of stand- 
ing timber. Evidently little forecast was made of the 
rising value of pine on the stump and the money that 
might have been made by a careful cutting and an 
adjusting of product volume to the actual demand. 
Hence there were frequent overloadings of the mar- 
ket and breakdown of prices, especially in case of 
crop failures, financial disturbance and depressed busi- 
ness. Such conditions made the sawmill industry very 
much a matter of speculation to those operators who 
had come into the vocation after stumpage had ad- 
vanced. in price. Not so, or at least not as much so, 
with the concerns that had acquired pine lands by the 





acre or at the old minimum prices. They had their 
margin on the stump, and could make a profit at any 
prices for lumber that might prevail. And after the 
pine was cut off they had the hardwoods, the cedar 
and hemlock for a future resource for themselves or 
their children. Moreover, after all the merchantable 
timber had been cut off there would remain the mineral 
and agricultural lands that had a potential value at 
least, which became actual before many of them had 
made their final business account. Many of them 
established rich estates, which some of them are still 
enjoying, while those who have died have left substan- 
tial properties to their heirs. But their method of 
rapid and lavish cutting and marketing has been left 
as a legacy to the timber owners and lumber manufac- 
turers of the country, operating in the coniferous 
woods. 
Conditions Justified Apparent Recklessness. 


In the foregoing comment on the practices of the 
older lumbermen no reflection on their business char- 
acter or motive is intended in the sense that it was 
blameworthy under the circumstances in which they 
were placed. The majority of them entered the lum- 
ber business as & venture, and often with limited cap- 
ital, much or the most of which had been invested in 
timber. The necessity was upon them to build mills, 
clear out streams for log running, organize crews and 
arrange for their housing and living. Supplemental 
to such initial expenses they had to finance woods 
operations nine months to a vear before they could 
begin to realize on their output. Besides, the procur- 
ing of credit was not so easy as it is now, even on 
the basis of a good proposition. Thus the stress was to 
cut logs, run mills and sell product as largely and as 
quickly as possible. They had little or no thought of 
conservation or the future supply, nor of the possible 
value of stumpage and lumber in future years. They 
had a given amount of pine, and were eager to cut and 
market it as soon as possible. 

Another feature was the fear of loss by fire, which 
was more possible and imminent than in the case 
of the yellow pine of the South. Tremendous have 
been the losses in northern pine by fire, and all oper- 
ators in such properties were constantly fearful of 
such happenings. This rendered them eager to cut, 
convert and market their pine in the shortest time 
possible. True, as vears passed the operators, through 
accumulating wealth, provided better means of safe- 
guarding from fire to a notable degree and became 
more confident in their timber holdings, and hence less 
eager to cut the last pine tree than they were in the 
beginning; for loss by fire to a large degree could 
be made good by the higher value of that which re- 
mained. Yet the old opinion still remained that the 


safest way was to cut and sell pine as rapidly as 
the market would justify, and not much departure 
from that rule has been made. 


Fire Hazard and Overproduction. 

In this respect the condition of yellow pine owner- 
ship and industry in the South is substantially dif- 
ferent from that in northern pine. In the South 
the danger from fire is much than in the North, 
and consequently timber holdings are safe and can 
be better consumed over long periods. But in re 
spect to loss by the elements, southern pine is at 
considerable hazard from destructive wind = storms, 
so that the motive for rapid conversion is ever present 
in the vellow pine districts. 

In a general sense the owners of coniferous timber 
of whatever kind, whether in the old white pine 
States, in Canada, in the Pacific Coast States, or in 
the northern Rocky Mountain regions, are certainly 
menaced by possible losses by fire. This is an ever- 
present motive for converting timber into merchant- 
able product as soon as compatible reasons shall per- 
mit. It is one of the impelling causes for the con- 
stant energy manifested by timber owners and manu- 
facturers to turn out a heavy annual product, whether 
the market is active or dormant, whether prices are 
up or down. In order to realize the money value of 
stumpage and a profit on the original investment the 
average timber and mill owner is inelined to push 
production to the utmost, season after season, and 
take his chances with the market. This appears td have 
become the fixed habit with the fraternity, and the 
operator is always ready to give his reasons for it. 


Changes From Established Methods Essential. 


The propensity to cut rapidly and market product 


less 


covers all regions of lumber manufacture. At the 
same time it is concluded that the market should be 


equal to absorbing all the lumber that can be turned 
out at prices that will yield a good profit—that the 
country is almost under obligation to take product off 
the mill operators’ hands at prices that will justify 
constant running. 

Of 


course no reasonable lumberman believes this, 
but the business as a whole seems to be run on that 
basis. Yet when we consider the initiative of the 


business, the hazards that are to be run from loss by 
fire and wind, the competitions of the woods, the 
exactions and the doubtful services of transportation, 
the expenses of the sales department, the difficulty 
in maintaining crews in woods and mills, and all the 


other expenses of doing business it is not to be won- 
dered at that the desire is that the mill shall be a 
going concern the year round. Probably the great 
majority of mill men will declare that any proposi- 
tion to graduate production to market conditions, or 
to place the manufacture of lumber on a conservative 
basis radically different from that of the present, is 
entirely out of the question. That there are reasons 
for this conclusion must be admitted; and yet if the 
question is carefully looked into it probably will be 
discovered that the time has come when changes from 
the established methods of manufacturing and market- 
ing will have to be made or the business will fall be- 
hind other great industries in adaptation to new 
methods. This will be necessary to develop demand for 
product so as to absorb the volume annually turned out, 
keep pace with advancing timber values and maintain 
the industry on a solid as well as a progressive basis. 
Influence of the Sales Department. 

The mill interests doubtess will declare that in 
order to adjust production to market conditions so as 
to keep production within the bounds of requirement 
a revolution in the methods of the sales department is 
essential. 

Here we touch features that involve much difficulty, 
for the methods of distribution have been evolved 
from those ef manufacture, necessitating pressure to 
dispose of a vast production that all the time inelines 
to be a little greater than the actual demand, and 
frequently overloads the market, while production 
continues unabated in volume. The wholesaling of 
lumber is always at high pressure, and is carried on 
with great zeal and industry. It is competitive to a 
high degree, and is participated in by men ranging 
from those regularly engaged in the sales departments 
of the mills down the gradation to the carload scalp- 
ers. Then there are the contract traders, operating 
for the railroads, the car factories, the sash and door 
manufacturers, the agricultural implement makers and 
numerous other industries using wood products. Thus 
it is a much ramified trade, each part with peculiar 
ities of demand and using different forms and grades 
of product, with variations in and qualities. 
Since mill output is practically equal to a little more 
than the ready demand, salesmen have the advantage 
in the making of prices, except in seasons of extra- 
ordinary requirement for specials, such as_ railroad 
material, big timbers for structural work and specials 
of any kind that happen to be wanted in unwonted 
quantity. Excepting such special outlets, the Amer 
ican lumber supply is prone to become more or less 
in excess of quick demand, and hence selling at a 
fair profit to the extent of maintaining an even out- 
flow of mill assortments is a feature that demands all 
the ability of the mills’ sales departments. Thus last 
vear there was an urgent call for car and railroad 
material, which was the mainstay of the southern pine 
trade and favorably affected Pacifie coast business 
as well. But the demand for vard stock was scarcely 
equal to keeping stocks low enough to balance evenly 
that for the specials. 

Within the last ten or fifteen years the retail line 
yard business has increased to such an extent in the 
Missouri River Valley and westward mountainward 
that buying vard stock for that department of trade 
has become a large outlet in the disposition of mis- 
cellaneous assortments that accumulate from 
cuttings. The buyers for the line yards are always 
speculators, and get in on the ground floor of the 
market at every opportunity. They being heavy buy- 
ers the mill operators in southern pine and Pacific 
coast product are eager to secure their trade, as it 
is a means of unloading large quantities of yard 
sizes and qualities, inclusive of much coarse lumber. 
Naturally the line yard buyers obtain more or less 
concession from the prices that the smaller buyers 
have to pay. The line vard operators are in the 
habit of looking for weak spots in the market, and 
even will delay their purchases until such soft con- 
ditions appear. The buyers for the great industries 
do the same, and a horde of such agents is constantly 
yoing about among the mill offices in such places as 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cinein- 
nati, Pittsburgh,, Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit and 
other places where wholesale offices are centered, look 
ing for chances to get beneath the cuticle of the 
market. Then another horde of so-called scalpers, some 
with local offices and others who carry their offices in 
their hats, eke out a livelihood by underselling the 
market and making the mills pay the piper. 


Feeding Consumption Profitably. 


Thus there are divisions, gradations and complica- 
tions in the trade with which the mill concerns have 
to contend all of which suggest that there should be a 
better way to assure a fair profit on product if it 
could be properly adjusted to the demand in its va- 
rious branches. But it never can be unless the reform 
shall begin at the mills and run clear down the line 
to the ultimate consumer. In order to obtain the 
desired object the manufacturers have sought to reach 
results by organization into associations for unity of 
purpose and methods. The larger mills have gone a 
long way, under the pressure of business and the 
stimulus of associated indoctrination and effort, to 
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insure codperation with the view of perfecting meth- 
ods, conserving resources and adjusting output to the 
actual demand, so that now it can be confidently as- 
serted that within recent years great improvements 
have been made along such lines. Yet still re- 
mains a tendency to overproduce in such a manner 
as to unbalance assortments and depress the market 


on general output, which has the effect of demoral- 
izing the general trade and rendering the industry less 
profitable than it should be when the value of standing 
timber is considered, and an outlook is taken of a 
diminishing supply of stumpage. Somehow, methods 
should be devised to cut lumber and feed it out to the 
market as actually required, thus obviating the neces- 


sity of resorting to the unloading process, with all that 
it implies in the way of price cutting and consequent 
demoralizing of the market. In future numbers of 
this study of the situation attempt will be made to 
suggest possible measures for this result. 


Cinergy Carlton Dihkaudle— 





REORGANIZATION OF CONSERVATION CONGRESS. 


Plan Proposed Would Divide Congress into Sections for Technical Discussion but Would Unite All Branches for 


The executive officials of the Fifth National Conserva- 
tion Congress, which is to be held in November at Wash- 
ington, D. C., have under consideration a plan for 
radically changing the convention organization of the 
Congress to make it more useful from a constructive view- 
point. This plan is based upon the theory that, though 
there is no longer a necessity for a general inspirational 
meeting to create sentiment for conservation as a whole, 
or even for any of its branches, there is need for nation- 
wide conferences of the workers in each branch to discuss 
practical methods of application. The proposal is to 
divide the congress into a number of semitechnical meet- 
ings uniting daily to discuss matters of common interest. 

This plan has been presented by EK. T. Allen, forester 
for the Western Forestry & Conservation Association, who 
is a member of the forestry committee of the congress 
and chairman of the latter’s subcommittee on publicity, 
in a preliminary report of the subcommittee. Mr. Allen 
Says: 

It is suggested that the entire congress be modeled some- 
what after the annual conventions of the National Educa- 
tional Association, which has but one general session a day, 
in which all factions participate. Each branch holds two 
sessions a day, in halls or hotei assembly rooms scattered 
about the city, treating its own topic exclusively and as 
technically as possible. All join at the daily general ses- 
sion, in some large auditorium, to hear men of national 
prominence on subjects of common interest to all, and also, 
for the broadening of outlook, to hear each other’s topics 
presented in a comprehensive, popular way designed for 
unfamiliar hearers rather than for those who deal with the 
same topics in their own section meetings. 

Such a plan might tend to make the congress less of a 





General Conferences. 





medium for inspiring laymen who attend out of general 
interest only, but would be far more appealing to the actual 
workers in every branch of conservation who in the past have 
had the minimum of opportunity to deliberate with fellow- 
workers in different States. Could it become publicly estab- 
lished as such, it would afford every advantage of the ordi- 
nary technical convention, with the addition of cheaper 
fares, opportunity to come in contact with other lines, and 
tremendously greater publicity and influence. Nor is “it by 
any means certain that it would appeal less to the public, 
for most laymen have some favorite subject and, gravi- 
tating to the section attracting them, would get more out of 
it than at a promiscuous convention. 

Obviously, the other branches, as well as forestry, would 
have to adapt themselves to this plan, but were it accepted 
by the executive board they would have no option. 

It has already practically been decided that this congress 
is to be different from preceding ones in its general program. 
It is not to be a procession of individual agitators across the 
platform, cach using all its machinery and opportunity to 
exploit his ideas, but a congress of competent agencies, 
acting through accredited representatives to present the 
opinions or experiences of their majorities. It is to be a 
technical forum for discussion of methods, and, so far as 
possible, its proceedings are to be deliberations, not contro- 
versies, 

If, in addition to this improvement, the sectional plan is 
worked out, the congress will reach its maximum usefulness 
and become established on terms insuring its perpetuation. 
Instead of being an inspirational camp meeting to make the 
public see the light on some one phase of conservation, like 
child) welfare, soil economy or waterpower, it will be a 
university of separate congresses for actual workers in 
each phase, meeting at the same time and place so as to 
use as much (but no more) opportunity as may be desired 


to deal with each other. In short, the National Conserva 
tion Congress as it was has outlived its usefulness. Under 
the same name an institution will be born to take up the 
needs emphasized by the old one and find the best working 
methods of meeting them. It will discuss not what we 
should do but what we are doing and how to do it best 

Taking the subject of forestry for an illustration, the 
sectional meetings weuld be held rigidly to a schedule con 
sisting almost wholly of the presentation and discussion of 
subcommittee reports dealing with important phases of forest 
work and carefully prepared after each year’s investigation 
and sifting by subcommittees appointed for competency in 
the lines involved. This is according to the present plan 
adopted last spring and to be applied in the forestry section 
at the coming congress. It should attract to the congress. 
for mutual benefit, all the serious forestry workers who 
have in the past hesitated to take the time to attend when 
there were small facilities advanced for constructive forest 
work, 

If the further innovation is adopted other sections will be 
working along similar lines, but will combine with the 
forestry section during general sessions at which forestry as 
well as their own topics will be presented by speakers 
chosen for representative capacity from State, Federal and 
private organizations, each presenting his subject broadly 
enough for general interest rather than in the technical 
manner in which it is discussed in his own section. With 
one general session a day for three days each line of con 
servation could be presented at each one, or three times 
generally but in different phases. Everyone attending would 
get a fair idea of problems besides his own, without neg- 
lecting the latter, whereas in the past he has been likely 
to skip sessions devoted wholly to other lines in order to 
caucus his own in a manner which after all has been un 
satisfactory because unsysiematic. 





CREATING INTEREST IN SILOS. 


Public Rallies to Be Held in Louisiana to Arouse Dairy- 
men to the Necessity of the Use of Silos. 





Surevevort, La., July 1—Another development in the 
campaign to increase interest in this section in favor of 
the silo occurred last week when C. H. Staples, of the 
Louisiana State University and superintendent of the 
dairy cattle division of the Louisiana State Fair, an- 
nounced that a series of public rallies would be held at 
an early date, in behalf of the dairy industry and the silo. 
The first meeting was held at Baton Rouge today, which, 
as previously reported, was designated Silo Day. 
Other rallies will be at Lafayette on July 3, and Stone- 
wall on July 5. Others will probably be held also, to 
stir up interest in the dairying business and to arouse the 
dairvmen to the necessity of using silos, if they wish to 
get the best results. Superintendent Staples a few days 
ago was in Shreveport in conference with State Fair 
Secretary L. N. Brueggerhoff about the demonstrations to 
be made at the fair next November. A silo is being 
erected at the fair grounds for use in the demonstrations. 





SALE OF SWAMP LANDS. 


Ruling Made by Missouri Suoreme Court That Pro- 
hibits Selling at Less Than $1 an Acre. 











JEFFERSON Crry, Mo., June 30.—Swamp lands in Mis- 
souri must not be sold at less than a dollar an acre by the 
county courts of the State. That ruling was made here 
Saturday by the Missouri Supreme Court. Hundreds of 
thousands of acres of swamps have been sold for less 
than that price in the southeastern part of the State as 
well as in other parts. Under the rulings just made the 
titles to-all such lands sold for less than a dollar an acre 
are invalid and accordingly the titles to the land revert 
to the counties. 


TO TEST RAILROAD SCALES. 


Bureau of Standards Given Appropriation of $25,000 
for Test Weight Car Equipment. 








The Bureau of Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce expects to begin inspection of railroad seales 
during July, starting with the eastern lines. This test 
will be made as the result of complaints from shippers 
as to the weights charged for by railroads, which have 
recently drawn attention to the necessity for some gov- 
ernmental supervision over railroad track scales as well 
as those used by shippers doing an interstate business. 
Whereas every pound of butter is weighed on a grocery 
seale, which is expected, the railroads annually collect 
approximately  $2,200,000,000- for carrying freight 


weighed on scales which belong to and are operated 
entirely by the roads and over which neither the shipper 
nor the Government has any control. 

In order to obtain information that will enable the 
Government to draw reliable conclusions as to what 
shall be done to guarantee the accuracy of railroad 
weight and also for the purpose of aiding the railroads 
to install correct scales the Bureau of Standards has 
been allowed an appropriation of $25,000 by Congress 
for the purchase of a test weight car equipment. This 
car will carry a set of 10,000-pound weights to test 
any scales up to the full capacity of any car. 





MAMMOTH TIMBER DEAL COMPLETED. 


Control of 300,000 Acres Purchased by Boston Finan- 
cial Interests—Over $2,000,000,000 Involved. 








The organization of plans for the largest spruce tim- 
ber business east of the Mississippi River was completed 
last week by Boston financial interests, which purchased 
control of 300,000 acres of timber lands in northern 
Vermont and New Hampshire. It is estimated that the 
new company controls more than $2,000,000,000 worth 
of standing timber in northern New England, besides 
much valuable water power. 

A syndicate, composed of Hornblower & Weeks and 
Stone & Webster, is back of the project, and its purchase 
represents all the stock of the Connecticut Valley Lum- 
ber Company, which has been operating in Vermont and 
New Hampshire along the Canadian border for years 
and has made some of the largest drives of any lumber 
operators in the world. 

Three years ago D. J. McDonald organized more than 
1,000 lumberjacks to drive more than 100,000,000 feet 
of spruce and pine from the border down the Connecticut 
River to the lumber mills of Mt. 'Tom in western Massa- 
chusetts. James J. Phelan, a member of the firm of 
Hornblow & Weeks, and president of the Connecticut 
Valley Lumber Company, is to become president of the 
new concern. The old company has an authorized bond 
issue of $3,000,000, of which $2,880,000 is outstanding. 
It has a capital stock of $2,500,000. 

All of the timberlands are contiguous to the upper 
waters and tributaries of the Connecticut and the Andro- 
scoggin Rivers, insuring a delivery of logs to the lumber 
mills and markets on these rivers at the lowest possible 
cost. It now seems certain that the picturesque log 
drives, made famous in many thrilling stories, will still 
be seen on the Connecticut. Each drive for several ycars 
has been hailed as the last, for the operators, in accord- 
ance with modern ideals of efficiency, were planning to 
build mills in the timber district and saw where the tim- 
ber ‘was cut, shipping out the finished product by rail. 
Experts have decided that it is more economical to drive 
by water even though a large percentage of the logs are 
lost in transit. It is the new company’s plan to make 
the 1914 drive the largest ever seen in New England. 


A SILO DEMONSTRATION TRAIN. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Plans to Spread 


Silo Gospel in Southwest. 





KANSAS City, Mo., June 30.—The Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway recognizes the value of silos in inereas- 
ing the prosperity of the farm and has planned to do 
what it can to spread the silo gospel through Kansas and 
Oklahoma. E. H. Cottrell, agricultural commissioner of 
the Rock Island, announces that he has made plans for a 
silo demonstration train through Kansas and Oklahoma 
in August. The railway company will furnish the train 
and the Kansas Agricultural College will provide speak- 
ers and demonstrators. 

Tables showing the advantages of silos, exhibits of 
various types of silos and their comparative cost and other 
exhibits to show the advantages of producing more milk 
and cattle, instead of so much corn and other grains, will 
be some of the features of the tour. Especially will the 
farmers of the western parts of the States be urged to 
provide themselves with silos and to keep a few cows or 
feed a few beef steers. 

E. A. Ikenberry, farm adviser in this county, is also 
to make a special effort to introduce the use of silos in 
this vicinity. Wherever as many as five farmers can be 
got together at a meeting Mr. Ikenberry will have an 
expert on hand to tell of the merits of silos. 





EXCITING EXPERIENCES IN MEXICO. 





Young Shreveport Lumberman, Employed by Mexican 
Lumber Concern, Reaches Home With Difficulty. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., July 1—After a journey marked with 
thrilling experiences, including dangers and difficulties, 
James McGrath, a former Shreveport lumberman who has 
been connected with the Madero Lumber Company the 
last two years, arrived in Shreveport, his family’s home, 
a few days ago from Madero, Mexico. According to the 
story he relates, the situation in Mexico is still very 
uncertain, with the opposing warring forces continually 
harassing. It was the troubles from attaches of these 
fighting forces about Madero that prompted young Me- 
Grath and a number of other employees of the lumber 
company to depart. There were thirteen in the McGrath 
party. They used handears for the journey to El Paso, 
a distance of 275 miles. As all the bridges, or nearly 
all of them, had been burned by the armies, they had to 
carry their cars across the various streams. Owing to 
the dangers, they slept in the daytime and did their 
traveling at night. Young McGrath arrived unhurt, 
simply sunburned, and received a warm welcome from 
relatives and friends. He has enjoyed his work down 
there and contemplates returning as soon as the situation 
becomes more settled. 
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TRANSPORTATION NEWS INTERESTING LUMBERMEN. 


Commercial Club of Omaha Wins Fight For Members Against a Number of Railroads; Reparation Awarded and 
Important Rulings Made—Decision Rendered in Club-Turned Spoke Case. 


LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 


JULY 14.~-Hearing at Chicago, Ill., before Special Ex- 
aminer S<¢ itle : 
I. & Chicago switching charges. 









I. & Scrap-iror rates between Duluth, 
Minn 1 ‘hicago, Ill., and other points. 

JULY 2 i at Detroit, Mich., before Special 
Examinel ; BAS 

L&s Detroit switching charges 


Hy New Orleans, 





aring at 
all: 
3—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
Morgan's, Louisiana & Texas Railroad & 
Company, et al. 


Hearing at 


1., before Special 


Kansas City, Mo., before Special 


Gerry 
No. 240—Des Moines lumber rates, 
Hearing at St.. Louis, Mo., before Special 


erry : 

No. 254—Arkansas-Missouri lumber 
JULY 28.—Hearing at Minneapolis, Minn., 

cial Examiner Prouty: aes 
I. & S. No. 211—Advances in switching charges by Chi- 

cago Great Western Railway Company at Sheffield, Minn. 


rates, 
before Spe- 





DECISION IN OMAHA RATE CASE. 
(By ODELL.) 

WASHINGTON, D, C., July 2.—In a final opinion in the 
inatter ot the complaint filed by the Commercial Club 
of Omaha against a large number of railroad companies, 
which Chairman Clark, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has not only awarded reparation 
amounting to several thousand dollars to a large num- 
ber of lumber shippers, but has made some very im- 
portant rulings, which in the present case serve to 
restrict the amount of reparation awarded to some of 
the lumber companies and to bar many others from par- 
ticipating in the award. 

From the standpoint of the lumber shippers this de- 
cision is one of the most important that has been handed 
down by the commission. The Omaha case has been 
pending in form or another since January, 1910, 
when the Commercial Club ef Omaha challenged as 
unjust and unreasonable the carload rate of 2644 cents 


was written by 


one 





on lumber and other forest products from producing 
territory in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas 


to Omaha 

The commission decided in favor of the complainant 
and declared that the rate should not exceed 25 cents 
ind that complainant ’s members were entitled to repara- 
tion to the extent of sums paid in excess of that rate on 
all _ ments made within the statute of limitations. 

Certain of the defendant carriers petitioned the Com- 
merce Court to annul the order, and pending determina- 
tion by the court further proceedings by the commission 
were suspended. The court finally dismissed the peti- 
ion, and the commission resumed its hearings at Omaha 
in July, 1912. 

The following summary of Chairman Clark's opinion 
covers briefly the points made therein and shows why 
certain members of the association are excluded from 
participation in the award: 

These contined to claims tor 
isis of the commission's findings in Commercial 
Omaha vy. A. & S. R. Ry. Co., 18 I. C. C., 5382; held 

1—A complaint filed by an association on behalf of cer- 


cases are 


reparation on the 
Club ot 





tain of its m who are named, and a finding that com- 
pla gent s members are entitled to reparation, does not in- 
clude members of the association other than those named in 
the complaint 

2 The mere submission of an expense bill to the commis- 





sion is not proof of damag ze 

no mest upon which the proper rela- 
between different groups of points of 
Southern Railway can be deter- 


3—-There 1s here 
tionship of rates as 
origin on the Kansas City 
mined. 

{—The rates to Omaha, Lincoln 
been found to be unreasonable shipments 
points and rebilled therefrom are, for the purpose of deter- 
mining as to reparation. to be considered as having been 
made to those basing points locally. 

5—Where a consignee pays freight charges to the carrier 
and then deducts the amount thereof from the purchase 
price due the vendor, the consignee has not been damaged by 
the freight rate and can not, therefore, be heard to claim 
reparation. 


and Des Moines having 
made to those 











6—No reparation may be allowed in a case where it has 
been found that the industrial road serving consignor’s plant, 
originating the shipment and receiving an allowance from 
the carriers was a plant facility, or was a participant in the 
joint rate under which the shipment moved. 

7—Cases in which allegations of complaint were not sub- 
attempted to be substantiated, dismissed. 
entitled to reparation. 
indicated above 122 complaints 
were dismissed and 23 awards were made, amounting to 
$8,184.11. The complaints in which no awards were 
made included railroads and lumber-carrying taplines in 
the South and Southwest. 

Awards were made in the 

Foster Lumber Co. vy. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road et al., $177.48; Menefee Brothers v. Texas & New Or- 
jeans Railroad et al., $102.74; The Carlisle-Pennell Lumber 
Co. v. Beaumont & Great Northern Railroad, $675.19 ; Lufkin 
Land & Lumber Co. v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
‘oad et al., >: Florien Lumber Co. v. the Kansas City 
Soutl ern ye $133.81; Waterman pr ‘umber & Sup- 
ply Co. v. the Texas & Galf Railw: iy et al., $314.36; Frost- 
Jobnson Lumber Co. vy. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy et al., 


stantiated, or 
S—Certain consignors are 





Under the ruling 


as 
92 
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following cases: 





-05.77: William Cameron & Co., Ine., v. Chicago, Burling 
ton & Quincy Railroad et al., $108.12; same v. the Wabash 
Railroad et al., $19.99: same v. Union Pacific Railroad et al., 


Missouri Pacific Railway et al., $60.88 ; 

Texas & New Orleans Rail- 
same, $68.94; West Lumber 
Orange Lumber Co. and C. L. 
Northern Railrog 
$126.45 and $55.37; W 
o, Burlington & Quincy 
laAimber Co, v, Texas & 


37; same v. the 
Olive Sternenberg Lumber Co. 
road et al., $440.02; same v. 
Co., W. W. West Lumber Co., 
Smith Lumber Co. v. Beaumont & Great 
et al.. $106.95, $S23.86, $118.66, 

Ferguson Lumber Co. v. Chicag 

Woot al, $1,326 Kirby 








Rajl- 
New 














Orleans Railroad et al., same v. Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway et al., 55; Florien Lumber Co. vy. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad and the Kansas City 
Southern Railway, $139.88; Kirby Lumber Co. v. the Orange 
& Northwestern Railroad et al., $99.19. 








The many questions for the commission to consider in 
deciding this case have been listed by Chairman Clark, 
as follows: 


a—Shall reparation be awarded? 

b—lIs the tinding as to reparation in the Omaha case broad 
enough to include members of complainant who were 
not specified in the exhibit attached to the original peti- 
tion ? 

c—Shall reparation be allowed on shipments from producing 
territory not comprehended in the original complaint in 
the Omaha case? 

d—-Shall reparation be allowed on shipments to Des Moines 
and Lincoln; to points in Iowa, other than Council 
Bluffs; to points in Nebraska, other than Omaha and 
South Omaha, and to points in other states to which 
the aggregate rates were made by adding local rates to 
the rates to Omaha, Des Moines or Lincoln? 

e—It reparation is awarded are the consignors, the brokers, 
or the consignees entitled thereto? 


The commission finds that Bullard, Hoagland & Bene- 
dict, Keys Lumber & Coal Co. and Hampton Lumber Co. 
filed statements of their claims with each of the rail- 
roads over which the shipments had moved, but there is 
no record that copies were filed with the commission. 
The commission therefore takes the ground that as there 
Was no complaint in these cases no order of dismissal is 
necessary. The commission then goes on to take up the 
cases where expense bills were filed but the companies 
were not represented at the hearings and consequently 
no testimony regarding their claims were taken and 
Chairman Clark says regarding these cases: 

Ample opportunity was given to the parties in these cases 
to prove by competent witnesses and documentary evidence 
that the shipments moved as alleged, and that the circum 
stances and conditions surrounding their transportation, 
prior and subsequent thereto, were such as entitled the com- 
plainants to an award of reparation, if any be made. If the 
mere submission of an expense bill to the commission were 
conclusive evidence that it correctly stated all the facts and 
disclosed all the circumstances of the whole transaction, a 
hearing would be an unnecessary expenditure of time and 
money. The expense bills submitted by a representative of 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association on part of com- 
plaints is assumed to be that he is employed by an associa- 
tion of which they may be members. He had no knowledge 
of the shipments and was not a witness, but merely the 
agent by which the expense bills were filed with the commis- 


sion. The submission of expense bills by counsel at and 
after the hearing is not proof of damage. 
As is well known, the commission does not hold itself 


bound by the technical rules of evidence, but the law re- 
quires and the Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
cided that our findings must be based on evidence of record. 
We have here very strongly disputed questions of fact as to 
whether or not reparation is due and, if so, to whom. The 
commission is entitled to the submission of such facts as 
will enable it to properly decide the matter. 

In deciding that the commission can not take any 
action with regard to the relation of the group rates the 
opinion states: 

Complaint is made 
the Kansas City Southern in southern 
homa, to, in the original case, 
petition of intervention, 
in the second petition 


3 and 4 on 
Arkansas and Okla- 
Des Moines, and, in the fi 

Omaha and Lincoln. ’ The attack 
of intervention is against the rate 
from De Queen, Ark., a group 38 point, to Des Moines. 

The basis of complaint that the rates charged were un- 
reasonable and discriminatory is that previous to the Omaha 
case the rates from group 1 were 8 cents; group 2, 7 cents; 
group 3, 5 cents, and group 4, 3 cents less than the rates 
from group 5 points. Shipments originating at points on the 
line of the De Queen & Eastern Railroad were subject to a 
rate of 2 cents over the rate from De Queen. 


of rates from groups 1, 2, 








The theory runs through these cases_ that rates from 
groups 1, 3 and 4 have been uniformly 8, 7, 5 and 3 
cents, respectively, less than from group 5. But an exami- 


nation of the statement shows that the differentials under 
group 5 rates have varied widely. 

It is said in D. & R. G. R. R. Co. v. 
tile Co., 187 Fed. 485, 491: 

The establishment by order of the commission of a maxi- 
mum reasonable rate applicable to all and by which all ex- 
actions shall be judged is a condition precedent to the exercise 
by the commission of the power to order reparation. 

There is no record upon which these rates can be held to 
be unreasonable, or upon which a finding that they should 
be lower by certain amounts than the rates from group 5 


Baer Bros. Mercan- 


could be based. 
Chairman Clark discusses at some length in this 
opinion the right of the consignee to reparation, and 


reviews the 
saying: 


practices in vogue in the lumber trade, 


The theory on which 
reparation is that title 
to the carrier for 


consignees claim their right to 
passed on delivery of the property 
transportation to vendee or consignee : 
that consignee had dominion over the shipments during 
their transportation; that every shipment was on an open 
or straight bill of lading; and that consignee was held re- 
sponsible for and paid freight charges. Or, briefly, they con- 
tend that they are the “true owners”; that they not only 
tendered and paid the freight charges to the delivering car- 
riers, but, leaving the ultimate consumer out of considera- 
tion, are permanently “out of pocket” that amount and guf- 
fered the loss consequent upon the advance in the rate. They 
contend that the consignor was reimbursed by an increase 
in the total price of the lumber. Defendants argue that 
neither consignor nor consignee is entitled to reparation, as 
the advance was passed along by them to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

In some of the cases, notably those of the Kirby and West 
lumber companies, the facts lean more strongly toward the 
consignors. The lumber was sold on a delivered basis f. 0. b. 
destination and for what they could get for it; i. e., they 
met competition and frequently sold below the cost of pro- 
duction. Claims for loss or damage were filed by them. 
They were never able to enforce the provisions contained on 
their acknowledgment of orders: “In making delivered 
prices we simply guarantee the cost of goods at the station. 
but are in no way responsible for their safe delivery.” 
These companies did not place upon their invoices that 
prices were changed in accordance with the raising or lower- 
ing of the freight rate. The order blanks had printed on 
them: “Prices quoted are f, 0, b. vour station unless other 


wise specified. All freig 
delivery. ‘Title not to ] pai 

The Kirby Lumber Company could not enforce the nota 
tions on its invoices: “Not responsible for loss after receipt 
has been taken from transportation company.” Overcharges 
for excessive weights were paid to it, and hence missing bills 
of lading were in the hands of the carriers. The Kirby 
Lumber Company holds original bills of lading and insists 
upon consignees getting its authority to reconsign cars. 
Holding the original bill of lading, it exercises the right of 
stoppage in tri ansit. 


ht charges are pa vble in cash on 


uss until freight is 











**Tn view of the 
consignees are not 
opinion, 

The commission has thrown out all of the eases where 
the shipments originated on tap-lines, and regarding this 
phase of the question, Mr. Clark says: 

In view of the Tap-line and Kaul Lumber Company cases, 
supra, we are of the opinion that no reparation may be al- 
lowed in cases where it has been found that the industrial 


foregoing we are of the opinion that 
entitled to reparation,’’ says the 


road serving consignors’ plant, originating the shipments 
and receiving an allowance from the carriers was a _ plant 


facility, or was a participant in the joint rate under which 
the shipments moved. 

As to the reason for dismissing so many of the com- 
plaints, the commission has this to say: 

As has been seen, in many cases complainants failed to 
appear at the hearing or, appearing by counsel or representa- 
tives, failed to substantiate the allegations of their com 
plaint. In some of the cases there are several grounds on 
which the complaints are dismissed; i. e., either for non- 
appearance or lack of testimony on which the commission 
could base a finding, and in addition participation in the 
joint rate attacked or transportation over and rate divisions 
to a road which has been held by the commission to be a 
plant facility. There are comparatively few cases in which 
reparation should be allowed. 

If there are any errors made in figuring the amount 
of reparation the commission excuses itself on the ground 
that it was necessary to check up more than 10,000 
papers, consisting of expense bills, bills of lading, trans 
fer slips, invoices and other evidences of shipment, and 
it is conceded that some errors may have crept into the 
calculations. 

‘*In some cases in which we consider the complainants 
are entitled to reparation the amounts claimed have 
been reduced on account of shipments that were delivered 
prior to two years before the date the petition was filed 
with the commission and also because claims for repara 
tion on numerous through shipments to points beyond 
Lincoln, Omaha and Des Moines, which, as previously 
indicated, were eliminated. The commission allows thirty 
days in which corrections may be made— 

In certain cases, notably No. 3940, Sub-No. 7, W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Company; Sub-No. 27, Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany, and Sub-No. 34 Kirby Lumber Company, the deliver 
ing lines only were shown in the statements of shipments 
appended to the petitions and the testimony does not dis 
close the entire routing. Our orders, therefore, will run 
against the delivering lines alone, but the other carriers par 
ticipating in the transportation may join in the payment of 
the reparation. 








The opinion thereafter takes up each case in which 
reparation has been awarded and shows the details of the 
shipments. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
NEWS. 

interest is being shown by the lumber 
industry in a recent decision by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the case of the Eastern Wheel 
Manufacturers’ Association against the Alabama & 
Vicksburg Railway and others. This case was brought 
to the attention of the commission in a complaint 
against the practice of some railroads in charging a 
higher rate for club-turned spokes, originating south of 
the Potomac and Ohio Rivers and in the Southwest, to 
points in Trunk Line territory and also to points south 
of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers in the Southwest. 

A large number of wood articles analagous to club- 
turned spokes move at the lumber rate. The gpoke 
manufacturers compete with manufacturers of lumber 
and other wood articles in the purchase of stumpage. 
Certain spoke manufacturers in the South enjoy lower 
rates to the East than competing manufacturers in the 
same section and on the same railway lines. The rates 





Considerable 


to the East are higher than the lumber rates, while 
those to the West are in most instances the same. 


In this case the commission holds that the saving 
of freight to the consumer and loss of tonnage to the 
carrier, due to the loss in weight in the manufacture 
of club-turned spokes from the rough billets, is not 
valid reason for increased ratings. 

One hundred and two carriers were defendants in 
this proceeding, and all but one answered the com- 
plaint by denying in specific terms the unreasonable- 
ness of higher rates on spokes than on lumber, or by 
a general denial of the allegations of the complainant. 
The opinion, which was written by Commissioner 
Meyer, deals with the method of manufacturing elub- 
turned spokes, and the uses to which they are put. It 
also points out that the wheel manufacturer puts much 
more labor upon the spoke after it comes to him than 
is put on it in the process of making what is commer- 
cially known as the club-turned spoke. 


The commission has issued an order suspending until 
October 29 the operation of item No. 890-A of supple 
ments Nos. 2 and 4 of W. H. Hosmer’s tariff No. A-396. 
It was proposed by the suspended item to cancel the 
application of third-class rating for the transportation 
of staves, splint and rattan baskets from points east 
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ot the Missouri River to certain points west thereof. 
The western classification places baskets in carload, 
second ¢lass, but, by an exception to the classification, 
filed by carriers, third class rating is now applied on 
such traffic in this territory. As an illustration of the 
proposed advance the present rate from St. Paul, Minn., 
to Lincoln, Neb., is 49 cents and the proposed rate is 
70 cents, an increase of 21 cents. 


In an informal opinion the commission has decided 
that the rate of 12% cents on lumber from Coward, 
S. C., to Charlotte, N. C., is unreasonable and has or- 
dered the carriers to establish a rate of 11% for that 
haul. The order was entered as the result of an opin- 
ion in several complaints attacking the through rates 
from certain points in South Carolina to Charlotte. 


Complaint has been filed by the Lena Lumber Com- 
pany, of Silica, Ark., against the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway, alleging that a rate of 14 cents 
charged for a shipment of yellow pine lumber from 
Benton, Ark., to Memphis, Tenn., was unreasonable, 
because the rate from Little Rock, Ark., is only 10 
cents, and the distance from Little Rock is 132 miles, 
while the distance from Benton is 155 miles. The 
complainant alleges that Benton and Little Rock are 
in the same blanket rate territory and the company 
asks the commission to establish a rate of 11 cents on 
yellow pine lumber from Benton to Memphis. 





The Memphis Freight Bureau has filed a complaint 
with the commission for the Chickasaw Cooperage Com- 
pany, of Memphis, against the Illinois Central, the Mo- 
bile & Ohio, the Iron Mountain, the Frisco, the South- 


ern Railway, the Texas & Pacific and other rail carriers, 
alleging that the rates on empty barrels between Mem- 
phis and New Orleans and Gretna, La., are unreasona- 
bly high and favor dealers in other parts of the country. 
Prior to 1899 the rate was 17 cents, but later it was 
raised to 20 cents and in 1910 was raised to 25 cents, 
which is the rate complained of. The petitioner asks 
the commission to order the carriers to establish a rate 
of 20 cents. 


Complaint has been filed with the commission by 
the Boice Lumber Company, of Richmond, Va., against 
the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio and the ‘Norfolk & 
Western Railroads. The complainant declares that a 
rate of 21 cents was charged for a shipment of chest- 
nut lumber from Hurricane, Va., consigned to the Boice 
Lumber Company, at Cincinnati, and that the shipment 
was billed to be routed ‘‘ via cheapest way.’’ The com- 
plaint states that the shipment could have. been routed 
so that the rate would have been 16 cents and repara- 
tion is asked. 


Thomas W. Hooker, of Hartford, Conn., has filed a 
complaint with the commission against the Central 
Vermont Railway, the Boston & Maine and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroads, asking an 
investigation of the rate of 14 cents on lumber from 
Bethel, Vt., to Hartford and New Britain, Conn. 


William K. Noble, doing business as the Tiffin Hoop 
Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind., has complained to the 
commission that a rate of 2714 cents on coiled hoops, 
charged by the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton and the 


Canadian Pacific Railroads, from Napoleon, Ohio, to 
Montreal, was 61% cents too high. 

Complaint has been filed by the Valley Planing Com 
pany, of Hot Springs, Ark., against the Iron Moun- 
tain, because of a rate of 44% cents charged for a 
shipment of yellow pine lumber from Hot Springs to 
Bristow, Va. 


The commission has granted the application of the 
Tennessee Central Railroad for authority to establish 
a rate on lumber and forest products from Cumberland 
River landings between Ashland City and Clarxsville, 
Tenn., to Ohio River crossings, lower than is coneu) 
rently in effect to intermediate points. 


An order rescinding the decree of the commission 
in the tap-line cases, so far as it affects the Liberty 
White Railroad and the Gould-Southwestern Railway, 
has been entered. The commission holds now that on 
a rehearing of the case it was shown that the relations 
of the Liberty-White Railroad with the J. J. White 
Lumber Company and of the Gould-Southwestern with 
the Newhouse Mill & Lumber Company had been al 
tered and that the lumber companies had discontinued 
all operations along these lines. 


The commission has entered an order suspending 
until November 3 the operation of certain schedules 
contained in supplement 21 of the Southern Railway 
Company tariff No. A-2892. It was proposed by the 
suspended schedules to cancel through rates for the 

(Concluded on Page 61.) 





ACTIVITIES OF MOMENT AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


Statements of Alleged Lobby Operations of Manufacturers’ Association Upset Congress—Investigation Likely to Be 
Made—The President’s Attitude on Retention of Commerce Court. 


(By ODELL.) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—Congress was thrown 
into a turmoil early this week by the sensational state- 
ments made by Col. Martin M. Mulhall concerning 
the alleged lobby operations of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, with which he was formerly connected, 
but from which, according to report, he was ousted sev- 
eral months ago. In the statement purporting to reveal 
his operations as a lobbyist, field worker and_ strike- 
breaker for this organization of manufacturers, covering 
a period of ten years, Mulhall implicated many members 
of Congress and former members, and succeeded, by one 
fell stroke of the pen, as it were, in putting the whole 
Congress of the United States on the defensive. 

Of course there will be an investigation of these 
charges. The Senate already has a committee at work 
investigating the ‘tinsidious lobby’’ which President 
Wilson said was endeavoring to influence tariff legisla- 
tion, and Senator Overman, chairman of that committee, 
very promptly issued a subpoena for Mulhall, who, by 
some fortuitous circumstances, happened to be in Wash- 
ington when the ‘‘story’’ broke. However, as the state- 
ment made by Mulhall implicates members of the House 
of Representatives much more than Senators, it is prac- 
tically certain that the House will order an investigation 
by a committee of its own members. Briefly stated, Mul- 
hall makes the following charges: 

That the National Association of Manufacturers, which 
claims to be a nonpolitieal organization, embracing 4,000 
members, and representing an approximate capital of 
$10,000,000,000, has for ten years been playing secretly 
an important part in promoting tariff, labor and general 
legislation favorable to its own interests. That through 
its agents, Mulhall and others, it has managed to secure 
control of various committees in the House. He de- 
clares that during the time of his service for the asso- 
ciation he paid out for these purposes a sum approxi- 
mating $200,000. 

To back up his statements Mulhall is said to have 
produced about 20,000 documents, consisting of his re- 
ports to his employers, and the letters and telegrams 
he received from and sent to ofticers of the association, 
and receipts for money, letters and telegrams, received 
from and sent to various public officials. All this docu- 
mentary evidence has been turned over to the Overman 
Committee and will be passed on to the House Commit- 
tee, if the resolution to create it is passed. Mulhall will 
be given an opportunity to repeat his statements under 
oath to these committees. 

There are undoubtedly some serious charges in the 
revelations made by Col. Mulhall, but it can not be 
denied, from any sort of an analytical review of the 
documents so far put in evidence, that Mulhall and the 
other agents of the association which he mentions, were 
pursuing the same course that is only too common among 
the petty lobbyists in Washington, of trying to make 
a showing to their employers, of their great power in 
legislative matters, by frequent ‘*conferenees’’ with 
men in Congress. 


The Commerce Court Matter. 


Although when he went into office President Wilson 
was prejudiced against a continuation of the Commerce 
Court he has decided to maintain an open mind on the 
present fight to abolish the court. This much. he indi- 
cated in a talk with the Washington correspondents. 
He has, however, declined to discuss in detail his present 
attitude on the court. 

On the other hand, while not expressing his opinion 








openly, the President has appeared to be watching with 
keen interest the efforts now being made to abolish the 
Commerce Court by Representative Sims and the efforts 
in the opposite direction, that is to retain the court and 
give it enlarged powers, being made by Representative 
Broussard. At the present writing the advantage seems 
to lie with the Sims movement, for the appropriation 
for the continuance of the court expired June 30, and 
unless Congress takes action soon the court will die 
of financial starvation, there being no money to pay the 
salaries of the judges and attaches, or even the rent of 
quarters in the Southern Building. 

Yet the court will still exist in law, and no provision 
has been made to transfer the cases that are pending 
before it, chief of which are the tap-line cases. A diffi- 
cult situation may arise at any moment for under the 
law creating the court the railroad companies are obliged 
to appeal to the Commerce Court from decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and to file their peti- 
tions for temporary or permanent injunctions to restrain 
the commission from carrying out its mandates with that 
judicial body. 

If, however, the judges of the Commerce Court should 
decide that they can not continue to conduct a court 
without the funds with which to pay for the clerks, mar- 
shals and other court officials, to say nothing of their 
own salaries, and should refuse to sit, or to entertain 
such petitions, the question would arise as to where the 
railroads could go for relief from the mandates of the 
commission. 

Altogether it is a serious tangle, and yet the Demo- 
cratic caucus has decided that it will not take up the 
question and legislate on it at this session, which that, 
if the caucus action is adhered to, the whole question of 
what shall be done with the appeals from the decisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission will have to lie 
over until next winter. However, the Democratic caucus 
has been known to rescind its action, and there is still 
a chance that it may do so in this case. Both sides are 
working hard before the Judiciary Committee to get a 
bill reported out. 





ALASKA TIMBER FOR PAPER PULP. 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., July 8.—Bids have been received 
by the Forest Service for 300,000,000 feet of timber 
which has been advertised for sale on the Tongass Na- 
tional Forest in Alaska, and an additional 300,000,000 
feet from the same forest has been applied for. A large 
part of this timber is Sitka spruce, which will be made 
into paper pulp not only for the Pacific coast and the 
Orient, but for the general pulp market. 

The latest estimates available show that there is a 
stand of approximately 70,000,000,000 feet on the Ton- 
gass National Forest and approximately 28,000,000,000 
feet_on the Chugach National Forest in Alaska. Recent 
investigations have shown this amount to be much larger 
than was supposed. The Alaskan forests in fact contain 
approximately one-sixth of the total stand of timber on 
the national forests. The annual cut on the Tongass 
forest has inereased gradually from zero at its creation 
in 1902 until it amounted to approximately 43,000,000 
feet in 1912. This entire amount has been cut for local 
uses; largely for boxes to contain canned salmon. The 
latest large sale is remarkable in that it indicates a 
beginning of the utilization of Alaskan timber in the 
general markets. 
~ On the area on the Stikine River, for which bids have 
been received, the species to be cut include Sitka spruce, 
hemlock, red cedar, cottonwood, and yellow cedar, and 


the minimum stumpage rates range from $2.50 to $1 a 
thousand feet, according to species, the yellow cedar 
bringing the highest price. Another pulp company has 
made application for the other area, at the head of the 
Thorn Arm, which contains the same species to be sold 
at similar prices. This company has had men examining 
timberlands in Alaska during a long period and over 
large areas, and has come to the conclusion that the 
Tongass timber offers the best opportunity it has seen. 

The three great advantages which the paper manufac- 
turers say they are finding in Alaska are abundant sup 
plies of timber, cheap hydroelectric power, and tide 
water transportation-—all of these in one locality. Both 
areas adjoin deep water, and it is probable that the 
plants will be so located that ocean freighters can be 
loaded right at the mills. : 

A cutting period of twenty years will be allowed, with 
two years additional for construction work. The prices 
may be adjusted at five-year intervals to take care of 
possible advances in lumber values. 





—~ 


LUMBERMEN PROTEST COMMERCE COURT’S 
ABOLITION. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 30.—President Whitmarsh called 
a special meeting of the executive committee of the Lum 
bermen’s Club Friday morning to formulate a protest 
against the abolition of the Commerce Court, private 
advices having been received by Mr. Whitmarsh the day 
before predicting this action on the part of Congress, 
based upon the result of a Democratic caucus. Every 
member of the executive committee was present, together 
with several prominent lumbermen who are vitally inter- 
ested in the retention of the Commerce Court. Mr. Whit- 
marsh stated that in his opinion the abolition of the 
Commerce Court would be little short of a national crime. 
He cited briefly the many advantages accruing from this 
one central court which by its very nature is a specialist 
in the kind of cases that come before it. Mr. Whitmarsh 
held that a specialist of this sort, can render far more 
effective service than a number of scattered District 
Courts, whose decisions may be immediately reversed by 
others, thus prolonging the agony of suspense and expense 
on the part of litigants. Mr. Whitmarsh’s views were 
concurred in by the other lumbermen and the executive 
committee authorized the following telegram, which was 
sent to Speaker Clark and the several Missouri Senators 
and Representatives: 

Having been advised of the recent action of the House 
Caucus to abolish the Commerce Court, we respectfully call 
your attention to our resolution of April 30 favoring the 
retention of the Commerce Court and we urge you to sup- 
port the bill providing for the continuation of this court. 

LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF Sr. LOUIS. 

W. M. Stephenson, Supreme Scrivenoter of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, which organization repre- 
sents the lumber and allied industries, also sent to the 
same persons the following telegram: 

Understand House Caucus Democratic Committee voted 
to abolish Commerce Court. The Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo representing the lumber and allied industries de 
sire to go on record as favoring the continuation of Com 
merce Court and urges you to support the bill providing 
for the continuance of this court. 

W. M. STEPHENSON, Supreme Scrivenoter. 

Not only are the lumbermen in favor of retaining the 
court, but the leading shippers also feel that the court 
should be retained and its jurisdiction so enlarged as to 
give shippers the same privileges that railroads now have 
before the court. Individual protests also were sent by 
leading lumbermen of St. Louis and other parts of the 
South. 
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THE FARMER MUST LEARN HIS 
BUSINESS. 


lor many vears the farmers have been called the most independent 


class in the world because they are the ultimate producers and the rest of 
the world must look to them for food and largely for clothing. The farm- 
ers themselves have accepted the compliment implied by this deference to 
them, and, at the same time they have boasted of their independence, have 
resented or ignored attempts of scientists to instruct or advise them and 
have turned their backs upon the laws of progress. 


Some Progressive. 

Not all farmers deserve the foregoing criticism, but altogether too many 
of them are fit subjects of the most caustic censure that can be conveyed 
in terms of speech. 

The farmers are the most numerous voting class and they could there- 
fore if they would control both local and national political affairs. Poli- 


ticians, of course, being aware of these facts, 


+ From the broadest and most enlightened viewpoint the farmers appear 
to be the chosen people. They are at once independent and prosperous, 
but independent whether prosperous or not. They have the opportunity 
and every inducement to live healthy, normal lives in the open air. They 
are indeed “close to nature” with the opportunity to study nature's secrets 
to some purpose. In no other field or vocation does study pay such big 
dividends ; in no other employment is so much knowledge available with- 
out money and without price; yet nowhere else can be found so many 
persons who think that some other vocation is better or that some other 
class is happier. 


Outdoor Ideals. 


Much of the dissatisfaction that exists among the farming class arises 
from the faults and short-sightedness of the farmers themselves. The, 
are not in general good business men. Too often they work “with a 
strong back and a weak mind.” Too often they see only one means 
of making more money and that is by performing more hard, physical 


labor and enforcing the narrowest economies. 





are always ready to truckle to the basest mo- 
tives that can animate the human mind. 

Ever since railroading began in the United 
States the farmers as a class have looked upon 


THE VILLAGE BEAUTIFUL. 


What other reason but unscientific and igno- 
rant farming can be given for the following 
facts recently published by the New York Sun? 





the railroad corporation as their natural 
enemy, and their opinions of other corporations 
have taken their hue from the opinion they held 
regarding the corporation with which they first 
became acquainted. 


one ° 
Political Squints. 

\s organized wealth always is the natural 
prey of the political demagogue, the unprinci- 
pled candidate for office has capitalized the 
farmers’ hatred of corporations and of capital 
as exemplified in great manufacturing and dis- 
tributing centers. Thus it has come about that 
the farming class considers the interests of the 
tradesman, the manufacturer and the distributer 
to be opposed to the interests of the land holder 
and therefore he considers business men in gen- 
eral his natural enemies. 


Help for the Farmer. 


The truth is that legitimate business never has 


If a single merchant in any rural village were to 
adopt the permanent policy of making his store 
attractive in all possible ways he undoubtedly 
could hold the best trade of his town in the face 
of competition of every other kind. 

What is true of the individual merchants is true 
of the entire village. All it needs to hold its 
trade and its population is to be attractive. 

Attractiveness is of many kinds and is com- 
posed of many elements. Good roads, clean streets, 
low prices and high quality will attract to and 
generally hold trade for a village. 

But shaded streets well sprinkled, green lawns 
closely cropped, neatly painted and well-kept 
houses and outbuildings reflect a diligence and 
prosperity that are almost as persuasive as some 
of the more tangible and material appeals of cost 
and quality. 

One may imagine, for example, what a transfor- 
mation could be effected in a small rural village 
if every window on its business streets were oc- 
cupied by a flower box filled with beautiful flower- 
ing plants. Yet the thought need not remain 
wholly imaginative; for at a comparatively small 
cost to each individual merchant such a transfor- 
mation could be effected. Many of the largest 
stores and hotels of the great cities have decorated 
their windows in this way. 

An example thus set by the merchants doubtless 
would be followed by many citizens in the deco- 
rating of their residences, and in a few years a 
village would become Known far and wide for the 
beauty of its homes and places of business. 


We got our little average of 93 
bushels of potatoes to the acre, while 
British and German farmers average 
200 bushels, the Austrians 155, and 
the French 123 bushels. We get an 
average of 14 bushels of wheat, while 
the French average 20, the Germans 
30 and the British 33. We get our 30 
bushels of oats, to 45 bushels for the 
British and 51 bushels for the Ger- 
mans, The cotton average for the crop 
of 1912 was 190.9 pounds to the acre. 


American farmers who are producing these 
small averages often have English and German 
neighbors who, having introduced the methods 
of their fatherlands, are making a sorry exam- 
ple of native incapacity. One thing that the 
native farmer has to fear is here suggested. 
But in these days when government “investiga- 
tion” and “control” of pretty nearly everything 





exploited the farmer; business men everywhere 
have recognized that the nation’s wealth is in the 





is advocated, especially by the farmer, is the 
farmer himself exempt from obligation? The 








soil and that the nation’s political future is se- 
cure or insecure accordingly as the farmer is intelligent, enterprising and 
progressive or the opposite. 

Legislation always has favored the farming class and has encouraged 
the owning and cultivating of the land. Millions of money are spent an- 
nually in the study of soils, of crops, of live stock and in fact in the 
study and devising of means to aid the farmer to increase his income. 
Special schools and experiment stations have been established and now 
agriculture is taught in thousands of the elementary schools. Yet less 
progress has been made in the methods actually used in farming than 
in almost any other vocation. 


Bucolic Inconsistencies. 

The reason for this latter fact is not far to seek. Too many farmers, 
at the same time that they look upon the retailer, the wholesaler, the 
manufacturer and the professional classes as little more than “spongers,”’ 
are educating their sons and daughters to look upon farm life and farm 
work as undesirable if not positively degrading. While they themselves 
are the most prosperous and the most independent of mortals, they seek 
to “educate” their sons and daughters into what they declare in 
season and out of season to be the most dependent and precarious 
vocations , 


Sun suggests he is not: 


It is well known that many planters get twice that. The great 
majority are undeniably in the inefficient class. Has the public, 
under the new interpretation of economic laws, no right to de- 
mand their reformation and the punishment of those who shall 
fail, as to corn or wheat, cotton or potatoes, to produce at an 
officially fixed minimum of cost? 


Must Study Soil Not Catalogs. 


The truth is the farmer has too long been fussing with the mote in 
the eye of his neighbor retailer, manufacturer, jobber and professional 
man, while he has wholly ignored the beam in his own eye. He has 
sought to work out his salvation by eliminating or otherwise injuring 
somebody else instead of improving his own condition by increasing his 
knowledge of his business and improving his methods and practices. 

The farmer has seen everybody else in the guise of a robber taking 
something out of his purse, while he has himself been the worst of rob- 
bers, because he has been robbing of its fertility the soil, which is the 
most precious of natural resources. If the farmer really wishes to 
eliminate middlemen and all other men, himself included, he has only 
to continue to spend his leisure hours in studying the mail order 
catalog instead of in studying scientific agriculture. 
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BETTER STUDY SOILS THAN CATALOGS. 


MAKING SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS. 


Perhaps the most discouraging feature of community 
development is found in the unwise expenditure of 
community funds that are raised by taxation. Un- 
doubtedly in most communities enough money has been 
expended on the roads to have produced up-to-date, 
permanent highways if scientific road building methods 
had been pursued. 

* * * 

What is true of country road building is, in a great 
measure, true of public improvements of various kinds. 
Often public work is performed with present needs 
only in view, and without the exercise of any fore- 
sight that would meet necessities that are sure to 
arise in the near future. Public buildings are con- 
structed of a size to suit the present population only, 
when they may be called upon to serve double that 
population in ten years. In fact, many public insti- 
tutions are in a chronic state of inadequacy and incom- 
petence, owing to the lack of foresight in the planning 
of them. 

* * * 

Imagination is said to be one of the most essential 
qualities in a successful business man. In order that 
he may build a large business, or make a greater suc- 
cess in life he must first visualize progress and sue- 
cess; then actual accomplishment follows by degrees 
in accordance with policies adopted and plans fol- 
lowed out. 

* * * 

Each community ought, in all of its public works, to 
anticipate the needs of, not only a greater population, 
but one that will be more exacting in its requirements. 
Instead of its schools, its churches, its roads and its 
other publie facilities being just a little behind the 
needs of the present population, they should be a little 
in advance. Nothing, perhaps, is a more accurate 
index to the character of a village community than are 
the streets and sidewalks. Until comparatively recent 
years many of the smaller rural communities have 
almost wholly neglected these two public facilities. 
However, while most progressive villages now are fairly 
well provided with cement sidewalks, their streets are 
still in a sad condition. No better investment can he 
made by any community than that involved in paving 
its streets, especially those along which its business 
houses are located. In most cases poorly paved streets 
mean dusty streets, which, in turn, mean untidy and 
unsanitary stores. In many villages where the public 
authorities or the voting population will not authorize 
proper paving, or even an expenditure for sprinkling, 
the merchants in self defense are obliged to raise by 
special assessment the money required to do this 
work, which is essentially public in character. Of 
late years many enterprising villages have found that 
instead of sprinkling with water they can use a road 
oil on gravel and macadam streets very economically. 
It not only lays the dust but gives a hard surface to 
the street, and though it costs much more than water 
for a single coat, its effects are permanent in character 
and frequent sprinklings are unnecessary. 

* * a 


Almost from the time of the first settlement in 
America the people of the United States have main- 
tained systems of public education. They have estab 
lished public schools and have, in general, directed the 
education of the younger generations along the lines 
caleulated to make them good citizens. In the early 
days educational work was confined to a few subjects, 
and the work of the teacher was restricted to the school 
room. Later the range of subjects was widened and 
extended to include many that formerly were scarcely 
thought of either for the school or for the home. As 
the sphere of operation extended educators began to 
see the importance of some kind of supervision of the 
young people during the hours of play on the school 
ground; as a consequence the modern school ground is 
something like an athletic field. In line with this 
development the need is now seen of providing ocecu- 
pation for the voung people of school age during that 
part of the year in which the school is not in session. 
In most states laws have been enacted that forbid 
the employment of children under 14 years of age. 
The practical effect of the dismissing of school for 
three months of the year, and the forbidding of em- 
ployment is to enforce idleness. Consequently, espe- 
cially in the more populous centers, a condition is pre- 
sented that is indeed alarming. While the need of a 
public playground or some other place for youthful 
recreation in the rural community is not so great as in 
some of the larger cities, yet some such institution, 
undoubtedly, would be found a potent influence in 
building character even in the smaller communities. 


* * * 


State agricultural colleges and experiment farms are 
sometimes referred to as the graveyards of valuable 
knowledge. The greatest problem that these useful 
institutions have to solve is the disseminating of the 
knowledge that they have accumulated for the benefit 
of the farmers. One means that has been very effect- 
ive is the farm agent. Many of the states provide 
these agents without cost to the farmers, or, at most, 
requiring the farmers to pay the traveling expenses 
only. In some counties the farmers themselves have 
employed farm advisers, and so great has been their 
success in improving and increasing their output that 
they have in almost every case where the experiment 
has been tried continued the practice. 


In some of the western states where farming is car- 
ried on on a very large scale there are contracting 
firms who do the farmers’ plowing by the acre or by 
the job. These men furnish their own machinery and 
employ their own hands, relieving the farmer wholly 
of all responsibility in the matter. In the same sec- 
tions there are also concerns who do thrashing in the 
same way, coming to the farm with their own work- 
men and teams, with tents for boarding their men, 
and in that way relieving the housewife of the burdens 
to which she has long been subjected in feeding the 
thrashing gang. Every innovation that is designed to 
expedite farm labor and make farm life more agree- 
able for the entire family must be welcomed by all 
progressive communities. 


eS eee 


COMMUNITY BUILDING AT CHAUTAUQUA 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 30.—The Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association will promote community develop- 
ment at the Spirit Lake Chautauqua, during July and 
August, according to A. L. Porter, secretary of the asso 
ciation. Mr. Porter says the association is planning to 
work in conjunction with the National Federation of 
Retail Merchants and put a number of speakers on the 
platform during the convention. 








Nail Them Down 
To Brass Tacks 


when they tell you lumber is 
away out of sight in price. Ask 
them what kind of lumber they 
are talking about—and how 
much of that sky-high kind 
would be used in the ordinary 
home. Of course, mahogany is 
dear and some kinds of pine that 
must be had for specific pur- 
poses, such as ship decks, etc., 


comes pretty high, but you 
don’t need that kind of stock 


for your home. You see that’s 
where the misapplication of a 
truth plays havoc with the in- 
experienced _ builder. Buying 
lumber these days is a good deal 
like consulting an attorney; the 
latter can’t tell much of a 
case you have until he hears all 
your Story; nor can a 


how 


lumber- 
man tell how much the material 
will cost for your home until he 


sees or talks over your plans. 
Start right and you'll save 
money. Let us help you. 








“There’s No Place Like Home” 


Name and Address 











SAMPLE AD FROM QUARTERLY BULLETIN OF AD- 
VERTISING SUGGESTIONS FURNISHED FREE TO 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN SUBSCRIBERS. IF 
YOU ADVERTISE IN YOUR LOCAL PAPERS 
AND ARE NOT RECEIVING THESE 
BULLETINS, WRITE FOR THEM 
AT ONCE. 





TOWN FLOODED WITH CATALOGS. 


The following extract from an item in a recent issue of 
the St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette undoubtedly portrays a 
situation not by any means confined to that city: 


The annual invasion of St. Joseph by the big mail order 
houses of Chicago is on again. 

For several days wagons of the Nichols Express Company 
have been busy distributing catalogs for these Chicago firms 
all over St. Joseph. It is said that the distribution is not 
general, but only to places where reside persons whose names 
are on lists kept filed by the Chicago concerns. How the 
lists were obtained is not known, but it is believed that they 
are part of what are known as “easy lists,” wherein are 
kept the names of persons who “fall” easily for printed ad- 
vertisements through the mails, and who have purchased 
from the mail order houses before. ; 

A reporter who called at the Nichols office and asked for 
one of the catalogs was first required to sign name and 
nddress to a blank with a carbon duplicate. 


“How many of these catalogs do you distribute?” was 
asked. - = 
“About thirty thousand a year,” said Nichols, who ap 


peared uncommunicative. 


DEFENSE OF COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


Recently a publicist in Maryland attacked the entire 
system of country storekeeping, declaring that there 
are too many country stores, that they charge too high 
for the goods they handle, that they offer little of 
variety and that they are a detriment rather than a 
benefit to the rural community. 

This attack drew out many protests, one of which, 
signed ‘‘A Dorset Merchant,’’ declares that no set of 
business men make a smaller percentage of profit than 
the average country merchant. The Dorset merchant 
says also that a greater measure of accommodation is 
expected of the rural merchant than of any other 
on the same amount of business transacted. More- 
over, he continues, as the wholesale prices of his wares 
increase his profits decrease; he handles flour, for 
example, at a margin of from 40 to 50 cents a barrel, 
and in many waits from six to twelve months 
for his money. Meat that he used to buy at $6 a hun- 
dred and sell at 8 cents a pound he now pays 11% to 
1214 cents for, plus 8 to 10 cents a hundred freight, 
and sells it at 15 cents a pound in from two to five 
pound euts. 


cases 


There are reasons why the country merchant can not 
charge fancy prices for anything. In the first place, 
he has a limited field in which to operate and he 
accordingly must sell to the same purchasers over and 
over. To do this he must carry goods of recognized 
quality and sell them at established prices. His cus- 
tomers know the grades and prices of these goods fully 
as well as the merchant himself and he could not if he 
would impose upon them. The same can not be said 
of either the mail order house or the large city depart- 





ment store. 
BETTER RURAL SCHOOLS. 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of 


Education, in a recent letter to state superintendents 
of instruction, makes an urgent plea for a longer 
term of school in the rural districts. The minimum 
number of days, the commissioner says, should be 160 
days; whereas, the average term throughout the coun- 
try is 1388 days. The average for the cities is 184 
days, or more than nine months. In only two states, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, the school terms of the 
rural districts exceed nine months. Eleven other 
states have school terms of between eight and nine 
months, while many states are below seven months’ 
average. In some states only six months, others only 
five months and in a few only four months’ school is 
maintained, 

There are few states in the Union that are finan- 
cially unable to support schools nine months of each 
vear. Those that do not bring their schools up to 
modern standards inevitably suffer through lack of 
an educated and professionally trained citizenship. 





OFFERS PRIZE FOR BEST LAWN. 


The Muncie (Ind.) Press recently announced that a 
Muncie business man, having the welfare of his city at 
heart, authorized the Press on his behalf to offer three 
prizes for the best kept lawns in the city and environs. 

In judging the lawns entered in the contest general 
appearance as well as decorative effects of flower beds, 
ete., will be considered. 





FINISHING THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. 


As one looks over the newspaper stories of high school 
graduating exercises, it seems too bad that ,the classes 
are so small compared with the population. And the 
comparatively few boys look lonesome. This is true 
locally as well as at large. 

Looking farther afield, among the recently arrived 
immigrants, children often quit school at about the 
seventh grade. Many of them will, by and by, be parad- 
ing with flags marked ‘‘No God, No Master;’’ perhaps, 
‘¢*No Government.’’ The families of these children need 
their wages. But many others in fairly comfortable cir- 
cumstances are quitting far too soon. 

The boy about 15 is consumed with a desire to have 
spending money of his own. He sees his older brother 
treating the girls at moving picture shows, ice cream 
stands, and on motor car rides. A dollar a day pocket 
money dazzles his eyes so that he can not see the chances 
of larger suecess farther on. To cure him of his dis- 
content his parents often foolishly let him go to work. 

In the first year of high school the pupil has merely 
learned to cope with the most elementary facts of life. 
He can go into a store and make change. He can write 
a letter that may be legible. But his drill has been 
mostly memory work. There has been little development 
in his mathematics. He has had no opportunity to culti- 
vate his powers of expression through English composi- 
tion or the study of foreign languages. He has not 
begun the works of literature that will give him common 
interests with intelligent people. He has learned some 
historical dates, but has no conception why nations and 
parties rise and fall. Nothing he has yet acquired will 
help him estimate the gold bricks of polities at their true 
value. 

No task set before the teacher is more important than 
persuading the pupils to stick it out, at least through high 
school.—Salinas (Cal.) Democrat. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Financial Reliability of Many Kinds of Customers Discussed — The Washerwoman Pays While Others in Better 
Circumstances Are Likely to Forget—Remarkable Amount of Petty Thievery Displayed. 


HOW DO WE GRADE FOR HONESTY? 


The conversation turned on the subject of the hon- 
esty of people. It was brought up by the dealer who 
remarked that he had been ‘‘soaked’’ for a coal bill 
that amounted to $11.80. He said the account had been 
on his books for more than two years, and that the 
man who bought the coal could pay for it if he wanted 
Co. 

‘*T am the last man who would distress a customer in 
order to collect a little bill, but this fellow could 
pay,’’ he said. ‘‘He is a book agent, and there is no 
chance to garnishee his wages. He goes dressed as 
well as any of us, and yesterday 1 saw him wearing 
polished tan oxfords, with wide dudish ties in them. 
His wife and children also dress well. They attend 
lectures and concerts, and indulge in the luxuries as 
well as the comforts of life.’’ 

‘*Own an automobile?’’ I asked. 

**No, but it is a wonder he doesn’t. He hires livery 
teams for joy rides, though. It has been my belief 
that of the several hundred dollars on my books which 
| regard as not worth the snap of your finger the men 
who owe the great bulk of it might have paid if they 
so elected. A little economy on their part would have 
enabled them to wipe off the slate, but there is a full 
military company in every town that will pay their 
debts only when they are forced to, and not a cent 
ean be forced out of them.’’ 

I quoted to him some figures that were published in 
one of my books. All the merchants in a town in 
which there were about 2,500 buyers made a list from 
their books, and it was discovered that among the 
number 14 percent of them were dead-beats, the women 
beating the men by 1 percent. It was a risk to sell 
to 18 percent of the number; thus the merchant who 
had nothing to do in the way of credit with 32 
percent of the entire number of purchasers would be 
better off in the end. These are the only specific figures 
Ll ever have known being made in a town; but the 
town was regarded as a typical one in Minnesota, and 
probably in the West, and maybe elsewhere towns of a 
like size would make about the same showing. 

**T sell coal to a woman who does some washing, and 
works around by the day,’’ the dealer said. ‘‘She 
has two children and rents a modest little house on the 
west side. When she is owing me not a Saturday 
evening passes but she comes in and pays from $1 to 
$1.50 on her account. That woman will never want 
for fuel so long as I am in the business, whether she 
can pay for it or not, for I know she is honest and 
means to pay. I have noticed that barring misfor- 
tunes honest people do pay. Others could pay as well 
as this woman if they wanted to. It beats all how 
many there are who lean on tradesmen as props for 
their living. My friend Smith, a grocer up here, tells 
me I don’t know anything about it, and maybe in my 
business I don’t. No man who is not in business does 
know anything about it, and maybe some get ac- 
quainted with it better than others. We don’t really 
know people until we deal with them in a business 
way. We don’t know how hard they will squeeze a 
cent, or how hard they will try to avoid paying a 
cent. They are placid and smooth and smiling until 
they get into a deal with you, and then ’? and he 
snapped his finger to round out the argument. 

‘*What do you think about the honesty of humanity 
in general?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Tf you mean in the abstract I do not think it 
exists to any great extent. The people are few who 
are absolutely honest. The world is well filled with 
people who aim to deceive in some way. They aim to 
create the impression that they are richer than they 




















Not a Saturday Passes but She Pays Me $1 or $1.50 





























Everything Liftable Was Stolen 


are, possibly poorer than they are, wiser than they 
are, more religious than they are. It is their studied 
purpose to deceive in these and other matters.’’ 

‘*But in the matter of dollars and cents?’’ he said. 

‘‘In the matter of dollars and cents there are 
myriads of people who are as true as the magnet to 
the pole. It is a matter of pride to pay every cent 
they owe, except, perhaps, in the way of taxes, and 
there are some who possibly are not exceptions in this 
regard. I know men in whose hands J] would place 
all my financial interests and sleep well at night, but 
these same men would slip away a bond, a mortgage, 
a thousand dollars in cash, and steer the eyes of the 
assessor away from them if they could.’’ 

Have you ever known a man to empty his pockets 
of the money there was in them before an assessor? 
I never did. I mean that as a double-header. I never 
have known a man to do it, and I never have done it 
myself. Ed Howe says, ‘‘There never was a beef 
carcass so good that there was not a neck piece.’ 

Then I quoted to him an expression that I think I 
have used in this department—that people are like a 
corn-fed steer, a streak of fat and a streak of lean. 

It has surprised me—if it need be a matter of sur- 
prise to one who has made something of a study of 
people—the amount of pilfering there is by those who 
would like to pass as decent. When the House of 
Hoo-Hoo was completed at the St. Louis exposition, 
outsiders were curious to know what was inside the 
building that was guarded by the great black eat, and 
it was decided that on certain hours of the day they 
would be granted the privilege. And what was the 
result? Everything that was liftable was stolen— 
brushes, combs, soap, towels; all articles that could be 
sneaked away. That was the way Hoo-Hoo was repaid 
for its courtesy. At any coming exposition should a 
Hoo-Hoo clubhouse be built, it would be my vote to 
close it to all outsiders except the friends of the mem- 
bers of the order. Let the curious bunch outside look 
and wonder until they were near-sighted, they wouldn’t 
get another chance at the stealable property of the 
order if I had my way. 

It is so in Pullman cars—combs, brushes and soap 
are filched. It is so in hotels—towels, soap and even 
electric bulbs are carried away. A hotel man said he 
would expect to lose the furniture of his house if it 
could be taken away unnoticed by him. In my own 
town a rest room was fitted up in the courthouse, and 
everything in the toilet room that could be sneaked 
away disappeared. 


« 





IN WISCONSIN, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 


Observations of a Traveler Among the Retail Yards of 
a Trio of States in the Middle West Country. 





Hastings is right on the map in several particulars. 
In the first place it’s a good-sized town, and in the 
second place it is doing a lot of business. If activity 
is a sign of liveliness Hastings is about the most vivid 
thing in Nebraska. The steel framework for a_ hotel 
was being riveted into place by men who stuck to the 
skeleton and pounded away with automatic hammers 
like big wood-peckers. A big darky was cooking a 
brew as black as his heel, which brew was_ being 
squeezed into the new brick paving being laid along 
some of the principal streets. Here is already block 
after block of asphalt and brick paving in the city. 

“‘Tt struck me this morning that this is a fine-look- 


ing town,’’ said the young manager in the Oliver yard. 
‘Of course the rain last night made everything look 
fresh, but just the same there are well-kept lawns, good 
houses, shady streets, and prosperous looking people.’’ 
I had already noticed these things myself. Evidences 
of prosperity stick right out in plain sight in a town. 
I! may be fooled sometimes, but usually when a town 
looks thrifty it is thrifty. : 

‘*You probably find the people out here different 
from what they are in the East,’’ said Mr. Oliver. ‘‘I 
have a friend who works in a lumber office in Boston. 
By the way, when Mr. Saley was out here he wrote 
me up as ‘a cultured English gentleman’—I come from 
the British Isles, you know—and when this Boston 
chap read it he wrote to ask me what I did to Saley 
that I fooled him so completely. But what I started 
to say was what this Boston friend said about sales- 
men in the East. He said that oftentimes a salesman 
would present his card, the dealer would look at it, toss 
it in the waste basket, say he didn’t want anything, 
and go on with his mail. I told him that if we tried 
such a thing in Nebraska we’d get shot.’’ 


Becoming Impatient. 


They are all sportsmen in Hastings, Nebr. Mr. Oliver 
Was waiting impatiently for his bookkeeper to get back 
trom collecting so that he might attend the ball game. 
Hastings was up about the top of the State league. 
But the bookkeeper came not. Perhaps he found that 
some of the company’s debtors were at the park and 
decided he could best serve the business interests by 
attending the game, solely, of course, that he might 
see these debtors. 

“*T want to buy you out, yet,’’ said a large man in 
overalls who jumped excitedly into the office, his face 
shining with much energy mixed with a wide grin. 
‘‘T want twenty-five cent’ wort’ of plaster and a 
neekel wort’ of sand.’’ While he was making a regular 
rainbow of flying sand, shoveling that ‘‘neekel wort’ ’’ 
into his wagon, I mentioned that I’d crossed the 
South Platte a few days before and found it all sand 
and no water. 

“‘Ts that so?’’ he demanded, suddenly stopping his 
shovel. ‘‘Then there be good feeshin’. When wate) 
gets low you throw feesh out wit’ pitch fork and 
haul ’em out wit’ rake,’’ going through the motions 
of doing it. ‘‘I reckon I go feeshin’ next Sunday.’’ 

In the Oliver office are two trophies, an elk and a 
deer, which Mr. Oliver’s uncle shot in Colorado years 
ago. In the barroom connected with the hotel where 
I stopped there is a regular museum of stuffed animals, 
from a buffalo down to a coyote kitten. A farmer boy 
brought a pelican in which was so big that the Dutch- 
man refused to write down its measurements, for fear 
some reader might think I was telling a fish story 
instead of a pelican story. But this goes to prove my 
original thesis that everybody in Hastings is a sports- 
man. 

However, the lumber sales are a bit light. People 
are waiting for a big crop before building very much. 
Hastings is enough of a town to overcome the direct 
dependence on crop conditions a little, but no town in 
the West, no matter how big it is, can get very far 
away from the soil. Good crops, good business; and 
vice versa. 

I found the Hansen yard in charge of a manager 
some 10 years of age; but presently a yard man named 
Rassmussen came in and told me much about lumber 
conditions. In the Yost office I found no one at all 
save a patient bill collector who had come for the elec- 
tric charges or something. I suggested to him that 
perhaps they had seen us both coming. He was still 
waiting while I at length hurried away. The railroad 
systems of the country, like our old friends Time and 
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Tide, wait for no man. They prefer that every man 
wait for them. 

There isn’t much difference between Nebraska and 
Kansas; in fact, nothing at all except a hypothetical 
boundary line which I could not detect. Perhaps 
there are a few more hills, and doubtless the loyal sons 
of the Sunflower State could see many differences, as 
could also the children of the Cornhusker State. All 
of them are earnestly studying the heavens trying to 
discern the signs of the times as to the question of 
whether to rain or not to rain. Much moisture is 
falling; also many incidental thunder bolts. 1 can 
stand any amount of rain and a certain number of 
bolts; but when the latter get so promiscuous that a 
life insurance man will cower in the dark corner of a 
hotel lobby, as happened not so long ago, it is about 
time for an inkslinger to think of his sins. But the 
question of rain is no joke. In Iowa only a few weeks 
ago there was too much water. Too bad we can’t 
divide up. But on second thought it’s a good thing we 
don’t have anything to do with the weather except 
guessing which way it’s going to jump. Otherwise it 
would speedily get into politics, and politics has all it 
can swing with the tariff and the yellow peril. 

Marysville, Kans., is a little country town built 
down in a little valley. It is a rather pretty place, 


~ 


made up largely of retired farmers. Indeed there are: 


so many of them that the town doesn’t know whether 
or not to be glad about it. E. O. Webber, who owns a 
good yard there, said there were fully 100 of them. 

‘‘That’s one trouble with the place,’’ he said. 
‘*When a farmer retires and rents his farm he looks at 
it from an investment standpoint instead of from the 
standpoint of a home. He doesn’t put anything into 
the place except what will yield an immediate return. 
Did you ever think what a difference it makes whether 
a man is living in a place or whether he is just get- 
ting the money out of that place with which to make a 
home somewhere else? Well, it cuts the sale of lumber, 
all right. 

Meeting Mail-Order Competition. 


‘“We have a certain amount of trouble with mail 
order houses. We can generally meet it, but there is 
one thing I wish could be stopped. A Congressman 
came to this town not long ago and made a speech 
right out there on that vacant lot. He told the people 
the high cost of living was due to the merchants. 
‘Why,’ he says, ‘take milk. You sell your milk for 
4 cents a quart and the city man pays 10 for it. That 
margin is too large. The jobbers and merchants are 
robbing you.’ He didn’t think it necessary to say 
that marketing of produce requires as much or more 
labor and capital than its original production. But 
all this talk sets up a class feeling. There have been 
agricultural college men here who have talked the 
same thing. The farmers have tried running their own 
stores and have made a hash of it. The merchandising 
of goods is a science that has been worked out to a 
fine point, and furnishes stuff to farmers cheaper than 
they could possibly supply themselves. But your fool 
economists are sawing on this same old bull string, 
telling only part of the facts, until the merchants are 
having a bad time, the farmers are no better off, and 
thousands of doilars are going out of the community 
to the mail order houses.’’ 

Mentioning mail orderism reminds me that I was in 
a post office a week or so ago and saw a hard-faced 
old man buying a‘money order. He had a suspicious 
way of looking at everybody, and just as I came up 
he was saying, ‘‘It’s the merchants’ own fault that 
stuff is ordered by mail.’’ There’s a sample of your 
class prejudice. Had I asked that man just why it was 
the merchants’ fault, he would have glared at me, sus- 
pected me of being a tool of the local men who, he was 
sure, were trying to rob him, and would have gone 
into a temper and abused me and all the dealers in the 
town, just because he’s had that notion drummed into 
him. It isn’t that the farmer is not capable of think- 
ing for himself. There are no more intelligent people 
in the world than the American farmers. But he needs 
to hear all the facts. A lot of self-styled economists 
who lecture because that’s the easiest way they know 
of earning their living are no safe guides for any peo- 
ple. Muck-raking is the fashion, hence any number of 
men will rake muck—for a consideration. It’s up to 
the dealers to see that distorted facts are not pre- 
sented in their neighborhood. The truth doesn’t hurt 
any one. If a real economist will tell the truth, every- 
body will be benefited. But if some indigent Congress- 
man from Podunk is on your local Chautauqua bill, 
better find out what his message is. If it is raking 
muck, for a consideration, gently but firmly tell the 
management that his date ought to be canceled. 


A Family Affair. 


Don’t you sometimes wonder why it is that so few 
young fellows in these United States follow in the busi- 
ness of their fathers, as compared to the number across 
the Big Water who do? Over there, I’m told, it is the 
common thing that businesses established several cen- 
turies ago are still operated by descendants of the 
founder. Over here the farmer’s son becomes a lawyer 
and the lawyer’s son becomes a crop expert. There are 
some lumber firms in the East that have been in the 
same family for some generations, and I can’t see why 
more small retailers don’t train their sons in the gentle 
art of board shoving. It is a clean and honorable eall- 
ing and requires as much good brains mixed with it 
as any I know about. A great many young men start in 
a business without knowing much about the levers, and 
they are not sure, once it is cranked up, whether they 
know how to steer and apply the brake or not. This is 
where their fathers’ experience would be as a pillar of 
cloud by day and of fire by night. 

All this is introductory to the story of one yard where 
the sons are getting the benefit of what their father 


has learned, and that is in the yard of B. L. Brockett, 
of Atchison, Kans. 

I ran around to Mr. Brockett’s yard late one Satur- 
day afternoon, just to see if any mail had come for 
me addressed in his care, and to say Howd’y. But as 
soon as | mentioned the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the big 
boss harnessed up his fan, took me into the inner office, 
and we began talking as though we’d been friends for 
twenty years instead of for two minutes. It was here 
{ met the younger son, a man of eighteen or so, who 
has already passed an apprenticeship in shoving boards 
in the yard and is now bookkeeper. The older son was 
not in the yard at the time, but he has already taken 
all this practical course and is a graduate lumber re- 
tailer with a good education in his chosen profession 
gained under his father’s eye. Some men will take to 
Jumber like a duck to water, or like a lumber  ink- 
slinger to a Dutch typewriter; but in the long run L’ll 
lay my money on the fellow who got his experience 
right at home and who has lumber bred in the bone. 

The six o’clock whistle blew before we had all the 
problems of the retailer settled. 

“*You will be here over Sunday?’’ said Mr. Brockett 
as I rose to go. ‘‘Suppose you come to our church in 
the morning and then go home with us to dinner. You’ll 
find it perhaps cooler there than at a hotel. We’ll not 
make any special effort to entertain you, but we’ll be 
glad to have you come.’’ 

I went. Mrs. Brockett’s chicken went right to the 
spot when fed to an old bachelor who had been pegging 
along on hotel fare, and the daughter of the family 
quite won my heart. Perhaps I’d better add that this 
charming little lady is five years of age. I mention this 
act of unassuming and friendly courtesy of the Brocketts 
because it squares with Mr. Brockett’s way of doing 
business. He is one of the men who are firmly imbued 
with the notion that every man should be treated as a 
gentleman until he proves himself to be otherwise. 

‘*On the question of credits,’’ Mr. Brockett remarked, 
‘Tf do a little different than some. Of course I handle 
coal; all dealers in this part of the country do. Now 
credits on coal are notoriously bad. When I know that 

















A Sample of Your Class Prejudice 


a man doesn’t pay his bills he has to pay me cash. 
But when I don’t know a man’s credit rating I assume 
that he is all right or I’d have heard of it. Anyway, 
I consider him entitled to credit, but I always specify 
a time when he is to come in and settle. If he does, 
he gets more credit; if he doesn’t, I’ve had a loss which 
I charge up to experience.’’ 

Not every dealer would agree with him on this prin- 
ciple; in fact, I think a big majority would disagree. 
But the fact remains that such is the way of one suc- 
cessful merchant. He succeeds at it because it squares 
with all his other methods and is, I suspect, largely a 
matter of personality. One man may steal a horse while 
another may not look at the bridle. Probably Mr. 
Brockett ’s manifested confidence in men makes them 
want to be worthy of that confidence. 

Like many other lumber retailers, Mr. Brockett has 
found the cement business to be a good side line. He 
uses a certain amount of fir in timbers, as do most of 
the men in this district. The fir men have gotten a toe- 
hold through here and continue to hold it, though nat- 
urally yellow pine is the wood in heavy demand. If for 
no other reason, the freight rate, which is about double 
on fir as compared with the southern wood would turn 
the trick; and then these dealers and their customers 
have always voted the yellow pine ticket and are stow to 
change. 

Some Missouri Yards. 


Tarkio, Mo., immediately calls to the mind of the man 
familiar with western farming the name of one of the 
great plain men who have made the West what it is. 
David Rankin’s lifetime covered more than two-thirds 
of our national life. He was born a farmer, believed 
in farming with all the strength and enthusiasm of his 
powerful mind, took the opportunities that came his way, 
and his estate at present owns, I was told, more than 
half of Atchison County, Missouri. I have on my table 
a copy of Mr. Rankin’s autobiography, given me by 
his son, John Rankin, and from the title page I take the 
statement that in 1908 his farm produced more corn 
than the combined yield of the nine States of Utah, 
Oregon, Washington, Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Rhode 
Island, Wyoming and Nevada. Of course that is a 


dramatic way of saying it was a big yield, though the 
number of bushels is not given. I was told that one year 
his farms produced more than a million bushels of corn, 
and in the book is an illustration of part of his 6,000-acre 
field being cultivated by 42 two-row cultivators, which 
is quite different from the stories he relates in his Look 
of cutting grain with a sickle and plowing with oxen 
hitched to a home-made plow with a wooden mouldboard. 
One great product of the Rankin farms is the famous 
Missouri mocking bird—the mule. ‘They tell tales of 
some big ones, almost as big as the natives say the 
Jersey Shore mosquito grows to be when pastured on 
rich summer boarders. One enduring monument of Mr. 
Rankin’s generosity and public spiritedness is Tarkio 
College, which without his aid could scarcely have lived. 

It happens that Tarkio has a lumber dealer named 
Rankin, which is not strange. The strange fact is that 
he is not related to the other Rankins of the place. Had 
such a thing happened in the Smith family it would 
not have been so odd, but Rankin is not such a common 
name. The lumber dealer took me around and showed me 
the kingdoms of the other Rankins and explained the 
business conditions of the town. Tarkio has three yards, 
which would be considered more than enough usually in 
a town of its size. Trade is a bit slack just now, thoug! 
that is to be explained by the fact that farmers have 
their hands full just at this time with their crops. Mr. 
Rankin carries farm machinery, a side line not often 
met with in lumberyards. 

Tarkio has a little hotel that is worth going miles to 
see. I felt a little dubious about going to the town 
when I knew it meant staying all night, tor the average 
hotel in a town of from 2,000 to 3,000 could not safely 
be described in print. But after registering in Walnut 
Inn I was sorry I couldn’t stay a week. ‘he building 
was erected by the Rankins, and is finished in native 
black walnut. The lobby and dining room are wainscoted 
to a height of about 8 feet in panels, and the wood is 
massive and of as fine quality as one could wish to see. 
Everything about the little hostelry lives up to the stand- 
ard set by the finish, and needless to say the knights of 
the grip know about it and keep its business going at a 
good gait. 

I have heard much about J. C. Culbertson’s sheds, 
both before and after visiting Tarkio. Several board 
peddlers have told me that they believed his to be the best 
shedded yard in northwestern Missouri. One shed is an 
ordinary single alley building for finish, flooring and the 
like; but the bill-stuff shed is the one that is different. 
This consists of an immense roof which covers a space 
equal in size to the average unshedded yard. Material is 
placed in it as though it were an open yard. Of course 
there is a certain waste of space due to necessary drives, 
but the ventilation is perfect. I imagine the cost of the 
shed itself was not prohibitively great, though Mr. Cul- 
bertson said nothing about costs. And for a town like 
Tarkio where the ground is not so valuable as it is in a 
larger city, 1 should say such a shed was about right. 

in showing me around the yard Mr. Culbertson pointed 
out the old office where he started business more than 30 
years ago. This is a little wooden building sided with 
white pme, and while that siding was not of very high 
grade to begin with and was painted only once, those 
boards seem to be as sound as the day they were nailed 
on. This little old office sheltered a great deal of busi- 
ness before it was reduced in rank to a lime house or 
sash and door room. Mr. Culbertson remarked that some 
of his best days had been spent in that room. 

‘*The lumber business is still a good business,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ profits are all right, but in these days there are 
so many concerns selling lumber that the volume of busi- 
ness is not what it used to be.’’ 

The North Missouri Lumber Company has a yard at 
Tarkio, and it is a good one. It is in charge of a veteran 
retailer, Babb by name, and he has a yard that he may 
well be proud of. For neatness of appearance and con- 
venience it gets a top grade. The sheds are of the open 
variety, which is the favorite type with this company. 
They build a shed with a wide hood and an upper deck 
that holds about one-third or one-half as much as the 
lower. Mr. Babb explained that the lower bins ex- 
tended as high as a man could conveniently reach in 
piling or getting stuff out, and that the upper bins 
held enough to spring the 2 by 6 on which the lumber 
rested. 

There is one difficulty about these low second decks 
that is hard to overcome and that is the putting up 
of a walk on which to stand while getting boards in or 
out. The upper bins are too close to the roof to put 
the walk even with the botom of the upper bins, and 
if it is put in lower down it would play whale with 
getting stuff in and out of the lower bins. I saw a 
device in an Ohio yard which met this difficulty all 
right. There was an ordinary steel door-track put along 
the bottom of the upper bins and from this was hung 
a frame much like a sliding barn door. The platform 
was placed low enough on this frame so that a man 
could stand straight up without knocking his head on 
the projecting hood. The frame was wide enough to 
rest against the supporting posts on each side of the 
bin so it wouldn’t swing in, even if the lower bin were 
empty. 

But Mr. Babb has another device which is simpler 
and probably cheaper in construction. The shed posts 
are two 2 by 4’s separated by a 2-inch space. There 
is a 2 by 4 arranged horizontally in this space so 
that it can be pulled out or shoved back entirely out 
of the way. When he wants to pile stuff in the upper 
bins Mr. Babb just pulls out a couple of these sticks and 
lays a plank across them, which makes a solid and con- 
venient platform of just the right height. Mr. Babb 
has another device which answers the same purpose. The 
hood is supported by a 2-inch stick that extends from 
its lower edge horizontally to the posts which hold the 
roof up. Over this horizontal piece a bracket may be 
hung which has a hook-like arrangement at its lower 
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end. A short piece of 2 by 4 rests on this hook and on 
a similar arrangement on the post. Then a plank may 
be laid across and the thing is complete. This sounds 
complicated but isn’t. If you don’t catch my drift, 
just drop me a line and L’ll snow again. 

Mr. Babb seems to be an inventive genius; for he 
showed me another device which may be of interest to 
line-yvard managers. It was his experience that the 
big book which contained the daily report blanks was 
always lost when he wanted it, and dirty when he 
found it. So he fixed up a frame for its support and 
confinement which seems to turn the trick. This is a 
simple box with thumb screws in the bottom so that 
the book may be raised as the leaves are used out. There 
is a thin board which slides on a plan like the seat in 
a racing shell, so that it can be slid up over the page 
to support the hand while writing. Hence, nothing 
but the pencil touches the page and no unnecessary 
finger marks go in to the head office. Thumb prints 
may be all right in the rogue’s gallery records, but 
they don’t add anything to the value of a report of 
lumber sales. Then the duplicate pages of the book got 
some attention. ‘They kept getting dirty and falling 
shut when they should have stayed open, so Mr. Babb 
fixed up a cover on hinges, so that it may be raised, the 
pages turned back, and then the gate shut on them. 1 
reckon this sounds about as clear as mud, but if any 
one is in need of such a device I think he ean paw the 
idea out. 

Everything about Mr. Babb’s yard was in place and 
looked that way. No loose ends for him. Even the 
big sewer tile were lined up like soldiers in company 
front, and the open spaces were swept and garnished 
until they looked as well groomed as J. Ham Lewis’ 
pink whiskers. I talked to John Atwell, of Chillicothe, 


who is auditor for the company, and he laughed about 
Mr. Babb’s passion for order. He told about visiting 
the Tarkio yard and finding the manager out behind 
the shed with a shovel and a eart, cutting the weeds 
and smoothing the ground down until it was like a 
floor. 

A Live Young Lumberman. 

Brookfield has another yard of the North Missouri 
line, and it is in charge of a son of Auditor Atwell, 
There is a case of one of the livest young lumbermen 
I’ve met in several moons who got his training and 
general lumber education at home under his father’s 
direction. I didn’t have to depend on my own impres- 
sions of the manager in classifying him, for I happened 
to find out that he has brought the Brookfield yard right 
up to the top of the line in point of sales, and Brook 
field is a pretty quiet town in a business way. 

Atwell has been changing his yard around, having 
built a shed like the one in the Tarkio yard. His sheds 
used to inclose a square, but he wanted more track 
age and room for a lime and cement and sand house. 

‘Rock is about the hardest thing we have to man- 
age,’’ he remarked. ‘‘There isn’t much profit in it, 
so I’m going to fix for handling it cheaper. I’m going 
to put in an arrangement so that rock and sand will 
be loaded on the wagons by a gasoline engine and 
an endless chain. By doing that we can save time 
enough loading a wagon for the driver to get it on 
the job.’’ 

‘*T’ve just been reading what you said about the 
fellow who found the right length of molding by the 
feel of the end of the stick,’’ he said later as he sat 
on the high stool behind -his desk and I fanned myself 
with my dollar hat. ‘‘T have a pigeonhole molding case, 
but [I mark the different lengths with different colored 


chalk. I’m going to put in an end-storage rack some- 
time, but it has to wait. Then I want ‘o show you my 
way of hanging doors so they can be seen. You see 
I have a wire loop that goes over the top of the door, 
and the bottom sits on a half inch strip. That strip 
doesn’t bind, and the door can be swung back and 
forth just as though it was on hinges. When it is sold 
all I have to do is push the wire loop off the top, and 
there it is without a mark or sear on it. This way 
doesn't look quite as neat as some of the other plans, 
but I think it is the simplest and it is just as effective. 
1 follow the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and some of the 
other papers for new ideas. If the other boys have new 
ways of doing things that are better than mine I want to 
know them. Mr, Saley’s going was a great shock to me. 
1 never met him, but I always counted him as just the 
same as a personal friend.’’ 

Mr. Hill, of Clay & Hill Lumber Company, of Brook- 
field, told me of a plan he had tried with great suecess. 

‘*T advertised for two weeks last spring that we 
were going to have an old-fashioned barbecue,’’ he 
said. ** The day we pulled it off was nasty and rainy, 
but we had a big crowd all day. I roasted a whole 
pig, had a lot of beef, and we served hot sandwiches 
and coffee and pickles. Some of the salesmen were in 
off the road and they helped along. and we had a darky 
quartet, and kept things on the jump. All the boys in 
the office mixed with the crowd, and if the telephone 
rang there was no one to answer it. I got acquainted 
with a lot of men, and while the sales for the day were 
practically nothing, [T didn’t try to sell anything. I 
just tried to see that every man had enough to eat and 
had a good time. Just how much that was worth, of 
course, IT can’t say, but I attribute several bills T’ve 
since sold to the advertising the barbecue brought me.’’ 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLANS. 


House Plan Number Fourteen a One-Story Bungalow—Shingle Roof Would Greatly Improve the Appearance—Large 
Front Veranda and Pergola in Rear—One Bedroom Has a Sleeping Porch. 


This house plan is strictly of a bungalow type, with 
rooms all on one floor, including two bedrooms and a 
serviceable sleeping porch otf the rear bedroom. The 
front veranda is shown with round corners, but it would 
be in keeping with the style of the house and give more 
space, if it should be desired, to make these square. 
By reference to the floor plan it will be seen that the 
window shown at the right in the perspective belongs to 
the dining room. A window box is included here as a 
permanent structural feature, which is a good idea. 

The photograph is of a house built 
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upon a lot sloping abruptly to the rear, 
and advantage has been taken of the 
fact in the plan to construct a service- , 
able and easily accessible basement, 
practically all above ground. On level 
ground, of course, this result can not be 
obtained. 

It is sometimes difficult to plan a 
house all upon one floor, with proper 
privacy for the bedrooms, but this ap- 
pears to have been accomplished in good 
form in this plan by the use of an in- 
terior hall serving as a connection be- 
tween the various rooms. A pergola in 
the rear completes the square of the 
house, and is a very serviceable addi- 
tion, especially if the house faces toward 
the south. 

In the photograph which appears 
herewith, the only one available, a very 
discordant note appears in the patent 
roofing. It will be noticed that shingles 
are used upon the gables, and also upon 
the low roof at the left, as the patent 
roofing would be too conspicuous and 
ugly here. It is safe to say, however, 
that the appearance of the entire struc- 











ture would have been improved to a 
great extent had it been covered with 
shingles. 

Plans for this house will be furnished 


for $1.50. Bill of material follows: fi/ 
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32° 2x6 14’ com. SIE ceiling joist. liv- 
ing room, den and bedroom. 
11 “ 2x8 20’ com. S1E ceiling joist, din- 
ing room. 
10 “* 2x6 10’ com. SIE ceiling joist, 
kitchen. 
16 “ 2x6 12’ com. SIE ceiling joist, hall 
and bath. 
13 “* 2x6 14’ com. S1E ceiling joist, back 
bedroom. 
13“ 2x4 8’ com. SIE ceiling joist, sleep- 
ing porch. 
369 “ 2x4 9’ com. S1E studs. 
80 * «2x4 16’ com. SISIE plates. 
60 “* 2x4 18’ com. S1E rafters. 
36 ‘“ 2x4 9’ com. SIE rafters. 
3500 ft. 1x6 sheathing. 
1900 * 1x6 roof sheathing. 
2450 “ 6” lapsiding. 
880 “ % 4% sawed oak flooring for living 
room den, and dining room. 





VERANDA 


HOUSE PLAN NO. 14, DESIGNED BY BALLARD PLANNERY 
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DOORS. 


1 front) door 80x6-S 1% 6 lights detail 
frame and trim 

2 vestibule doors 2-Sx6-8 1%, 1) panel detail 
frame and trim. 

1 set of folding doors 2-9x6-S 10 light, detail 

frame and trim. 
int. doors 2-Sx6-S 1%, 
frame and trim 

2 int. doors 2-S8xG-S 1%, 12 lights, detail 
frame and trim 

1 int. door 2-6x6-S 1%, 12. lights, detail 
frame and trim. 

1 int. door 2-Sx6-8, 1 panel frame and trim. 

1 int. door 2-6x6-S, 1 panel frame and trim. 

4 int. doors, 2-6x6-S, 5 hoz. panel, frame and 
trim. 

1 int. door 2-6x6-8, 5 hoz. panel, one side 
full bevel plate mirror frame and. trim. 

1 int. door 5-0x6-8, 5 hoz. panel, frame and 
trim. 

1 int. door 1-10x6-8, 5 hoz. panel, frame and 
trim. 

1 ext. door 2-10x6-S8S 1 It. 3 cross apn. frame 
and trim. 

1 ext. door 2-Sx6-S 1 full light cut detail. 

1 ext. door 2-4x6-6 5 cross panel frame and 
trim. 


12 lights, detail 


WINDOWS. 
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FLOOR PLAN. 


SLEEPING| 
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CoO. 2 mull sash 26x48, 1% cut margin lights, 
— frame and trim. 
Wh 1 mull sash 20x48, 1% cut margin lights, 
ih frame and trim. 
HH 2 sash 20x48, 1%, cut margin lights, frame 
. and trim. 


| triple sash, 26x48, 1% margin lights. 
frame and trim. 
2 sash 26x48, 1% margin lights, frame and 


trim. ; 
1 sash 26x56, 1% margin lights, frame and 
trim. 


1 mull sash 26x36, 1% margin lights, frame 
and trim. 

1 quadripple frame and trim, each 3-6x4-5 
screens for same. 

1 mull frame and trim, each $-2x4-5 sereens 
for same. 

2 Louvers 1-0x2-0 frame. 

5 cellar sash 10x14, 8 lights and frame. 

1 set cellar stairs, 12 steps and risers, 


=| 
CABINET WORK, 
1 Collonnade arch 8-Ox6-8 detail. 
wee 1 buffet detail. 


+— 1 medicine cabinet detail. 
3 seats detail. 

2 case drawers detail. 

Un $ kitchen cabinets detail. 
1 bookcase detail. 


Nex 202 == 1_ mantle shelf detail. 
| . 130 lin, ft. 4 member 1%4 beam. 
! a 50 lin. ft. 3 member plate rail. 
: i! 50 lin, ft. 1x12 shelving. 
ee | 72 lin ft. chair rail. 
m os = = a 446 lin ft. base and shoe. 


iI 266 lin ft. picture mold. 
es 671 yds. plaster. 
10 M lath. 
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DEFENSE SCORES IN RETAILERS’ CIVIL SUIT. 


Testimony Refutes Allegations of the Government—Witnesses Contend Lumber Dealer Is a Necessary 
Factor in the Field of Distribution—Hearing May Be Concluded Within a Month. 


The retail lumber dealer is now having his inning in 
the Federal court in Chicago. Tuesday the hearing in 
the civil vase of the Government against the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association et al. was resumed, and 
though the action is simply directed at these defendants, 
the points to be decided by the court affect every retailer 
of lumber and lumber products. Developments thus far 
indicate that the retail Jumber dealer is having his ‘* day 
in court.’’ In the two days that have intervened seem- 
ingly sufficient common sense evidence has been offered 
by the defendants to justify the existence of the retailer 
im the community, his methods of meeting mail order com- 
petition and of combating the charge ot the Government 
of restraint of trade in violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law, to offset the court attack of the Government 
Which continued for a year, 

Now that the Government has dismissed the criminal 
indictments against fourteen members of the Lumber 
Secretaries’ Bureau of Information, a court order being 
issued a couple of weeks ago wiping out the indictments, 
interest centers in the continuance of the civil action 
against the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. Fol 
lowing a year of periodical hearings the Government 
concluded its taking of testimony several weeks ago, and 
the defense now has the opportunity to proceed with its 
witnesses. On the initial day of the resumed hearing 
only three witnesses testified but the testimony of each 
Witness was vital. ‘wo of the contentions of the Govern- 
ment were given severe blows by two of the witnesses 
and the third witness gave a valued outline of the posi 
tion the retail lumber dealer holds in the channel ot the 
distribution of lumber and why his existence in the com- 
munity better serves the buying public than if all sales 
were made through mail order houses or from the manu- 
facturers direct. 

The three witnesses Tuesday were William Ellis, pub 
lisher of the Searchlight at Gray’s Lake, Lll.; George E. 
Merrill, Salt Lake City, Utah, former president of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association and president 
of the Lumber Trades Congress, and Charles 8B. Moore, of 
Aurora, Ill, a director of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association. Mr. Ellis was at one time 
connected with the Northwestern Lumberman before it 
merged with the Timberman and became the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. It has been the contention of the Govern- 
ment in its petition that the Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
man of Minneapolis, Minn., was the official organ of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and attacks that 
have been printed in that publication on mail-orderism, 
manufacturers of the lumber who sold the mail order 
houses or consumers direct and individuals who posed as 
regular dealers in order to get advantage of wholesalers’ 
prices, were inspired and sanctioned by the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, 

The purpose of Mr. Ellis’ testimony was to refute the 
contention of the Government. He said that in 1889 the 
association passed a resolution recognizing the Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman as its official organ, but that when he 
was able in 1S94 as a representative of the Northwestern 
Lunberman to negotiate an agreement with the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association whereby every one of 
its members beeame subscribers to the Northwestern 
Lumberman, the Mississippi Valley Lumberman ceased 
to be the association’s official organ. The witness de- 
clared the agreement he successfully negotiated continued 
in effect for three years, but after it terminated no 
trade paper has ever been the official organ of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. 


Problem of Distribution. 


Mr. Ellis was on the stand some time and aside from 
denying the contention of the Government gave a resumé 
of the problem of lumber distribution, and explained the 
justification of the existence of the retail lumber dealer 
as a potent factor in the distribution of lumber. His 
testimony went far to elucidate several problems that 
had hindered progress of the case. He reviewed the 
history of lumber manufacture and distribution in a way 
than can not help but be clear in the record. Incidentally 
he paid a tribute to the late Met L. Saley, who for so 
many years conducted the ‘‘Realm of the Retailer’’ in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He declared that the writ- 
ings of Mr, Saley played an important part in revolu- 
tionizing the lumber business and had gone far in cement- 
ing the interests of the lumber manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer. The witness emphatically stated that the 
lumber retailer was a necessary channel for the distribu- 
tion of lumber, and should this channel be destroyed the 
whole lumber industry would undergo a revolution and 
in the end the consumer would be the sufferer. 

Another contention of the Government that suffered 
a severe blow was its attack on the Code of Ethics 
formulated by the Lumber Trades Congress. It is upon 
this code that much of the Federal prosecution is founded 
and it is the Government contention that much that went 
into the code in regard to the relation of manufacturers 
and wholesalers with the retailers was dictated by the 
Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information. Mr. Merrill, 
who is a member of Morrison, Merrill & Co., of Salt Lake 
City, and a prominent western lumberman, denied the 
allegation. As president of the Lumber Trades Con- 
gress he outlined at length what conditions prompted the 
creation of the body and detailed the different epochs in 
the growth of the organization and in just what manner 








the Code of Ethics was formulated. Out of thirteen 
committee members who formulated the code only two 
were members of the Secretaries’ Bureau of Information, 
he said. He said the committee was made up of equal 
numbers of manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, and 
that the secretaries’ bureau did not govern any of 
actions, 

Mr. Merrill also went into the subject of lumber dis- 
tribution and defense of the retailer, dealing chiefly with 
conditions in the West and on the Pacific coast. He 
denied that the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
had any binding retaliatory methods against manufac- 
turers who sold direct to consumers or mail order houses, 
but that the association was in effect an 


its 


information 
bureau which sought to find out just which manufacturers 
were seeking to make the retailer believe they were 
confining their business through regular channels, and- at 
the same time selling the consumer direct or to the mail 
order house. He declared that this information was 
furnished members in order that they might be posted 
and use their own judgment. To show that there was 
nothing binding among members to refuse to buy from 
such houses, Mr. Merrill said his own concern had bought 
material from a Portland (Ore.) mail order concern and 
that any member could do likewise if he saw fit. He 
testified that only a small proportion of the aggregate 
lumber business was being done through disposal from 
manufacturer direct or through the mail order house, 
and that only a few wholesalers cared to do business 
that way, preferring the retail dealer, 


No Advantage in Mail Ordering Buying. 

Mr. Merrill declared that there was no advantage to 
the public in buying from the mail order house. The 
consumer Was able to get established grades of Jumber 
from the regular dealer and was able to see what he 
was getting at the time purchase was made, while the 
catalog method was unsatisfactory, and the consumer paid 
his money in advance for something he knew nothing 
about. He further declared that it was the right of the 
retailer to know and measure his competition, whether 
the competition was from another yard in the same com- 
munity, or a mail order house, and that the retailer 
should make it his business to find out what merchandise 
Was coming into the community, who the receiver was 
and who the seller. This is done by watching shipments, 
kinds of material received, learning what prices were 
paid and gaining information in various ways in order 
to know just the nature and extent of competition and 
how it could be met successfully. As to the Code of 
Ethics, he said that it also had no binding effeet on 
any member of the Lumber Trades Congress, but was 
simply a concrete statement of what practices should 
prevail in the trade for the betterment of all concerned. 
He said he had always believed in the code and still be- 
lieved in it. 

‘*The code was formulated to bring about more hat 
monious action on the part of the whole lumber trade,’ 
he declared. 

The third witness of Tuesday was Mr. Moore. His 
testimony was brief and lucid—such a valuable defense 
of the retail lumber dealer, his place in the community, 
his essentiality as a factor in the distribution of lumber, 
and his ability to better serve the public than any other 
method of purchasing lumber that it is presented ver- 
batim. His testimony is bound to have a vital bearing 
on the case, and is a common-sense and practical ex- 
planation of the position occupied in the field of trade by 
the retail lumber dealer. Mr. Moore, who is_ retail 
manager of the Alexander Lumber Company, of Aurora, 
having seventy-two line yards, testified as follows: 

Q.—Now, I will ask you, Mr. Moore, whether there is 
to your knowledge a custom or usage in the lumber trade 
of manufacturers and wholesale dealers in lumber and 
lumber products of selling their products through regular 
channels, that is retail lumber dealers? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—And how long has that custom or usage existed to 
your knowledge? A.—As long as I have been in the busi- 
ness, as long as I have known anything about it. 

Q.—Prior to the days of retail dealers lumber associa- 

y [No answer. ] 
Q.—You say you have been in business about thirty 
vears? .—Yes. I don’t know whether they were formed 
before that or not. p ated 

Q.—Well, I think that the earliest association—there 
are none of them thirty years old. A.—No. : 

Q.—That custom existed at that time when you first 
went into the business, didn’t it? A.—Yes, sir; more 
nearly than it has since. 

Q.—Now, Mr. Moore, I will ask you whether there has 
ever been to your knowledge any agreement among retail 
lumber dealers in Illinois. or retail lumber dealers so 
far as you know anything about their business and prac- 
tices and customs, to agree with each other not to trade 
with manufacturers who sell direct to consumers? A.— 
Not to my knowledge; there never has been. 

Q.—There has been no such requirement in the by- 
laws or the constitution or operation of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association to your knowl- 
edge? A.—No, sir. F : 

Q.—What competitors do you have in the various places 
and towns in Illinois where you have lumber yards es- 
tablished? A.—Well, we have competitors who belong 
to the Association in some places and in other places 
competitors who do not. 

Q.—And you have mail order houses? 
competition. ‘ ‘ 

Q.—Mail order_competition. What requirement, if you 
know, does the Illinois association have for membership 
of a retail lumber dealer? A.—Well, really, I can’t tell. I 
guess it is principally the dues that support the institution. 

Q.—Now, Mr. Moore, do you know whether there are 
any retail lumber dealers in Illinois that do not belong 
to your association? A.—Yes, sir; there are. 

Q.—Do you know about how many members there are 


A.—Mail order 


in Illinois that belong to the Illinois association? <A 
Why, the last account I have-is about 600. 

Q.—If you have any knowledge upon the subject, ap- 
proximately how many retdil“lumber dealers are there 
in Minois that don’t belong--to your association? A, 
About 850 or 900; about 1,500 dealers in the State. 

Q.—So there are more retail lumber dealers that don’t 
belong to the association than do belong to the associa- 
tion? ,A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Have you competitors in each town that you have 
a lumber yard? A.—No, sir; we have not. ‘ 

Q.—What? <A.—Not competitors in each town, unless 
it be mail order competition. We have that everywhere 

Q.—You have mail order competition everywhere? A. 
Yes, sir. 

* * * * F 

@.—What is your idea, Mr. Moore, from your expe- 
rience in the lumber business covering period of thirty 
years, as to the manufacturer being able to serve the 
consumer as efficiently or in the same manner in which 
the retail lumber dealer is able to serve him by the 
retail yard? A.—Well, he can't do it. 

Q.—What are some of the reasons why he can not 
do it? A.—Manufacturers generally manufacture but one 
kind of material; for instance, a yellow pine manufac- 
turer manufactures yellow pine lumber, and he may not 
manufacture all the different kinds of yellow pine; some 
cut piece stuff; some timber, and some manufacturer the 
lumber generally; while the requirements of a consumer 
generally take a great many different articles. In the 
building of a house it takes shingles, which come from 
the Pacific coast, and it may take yellow pine which 
comes from the South; it may take oak, which comes 
from some manufacturer of oak products—that is the 
interior finishing and flooring; and besides that they 
have plaster and lath and cement and that sort of 
thing, and it is impossible for any one manufacturer or 
any three or four manufacturers to serve the public as 
well as the retail dealer would serve them. 

Q.—How about so far as the consumer is concerned, the 
line of credit; is the manufacturer able to keep track 
of the number of consumers that the retail lumber dealer 
has to serve, in the matter of financial rating and credit? 
A.—Weil, of course, it would be very difficult for him 
because he would have to increase his customers a 
good many hundred percent. 

Q.—In other words, he would be compelled to go into 
the retail business himself if he attempted to give the 
same facilities and perform the same services for the 
general public that the retail dealer is at present per- 
forming? A.—Yes, sir; he would. 

Q.—How about the competition of ‘the mail order 
house, Mr. Moore; what have you found to be the expe- 
rience so far as meeting that competition is concerned? 

A.—Well, we have always met the competition where 
we got an opportunity, and we generally get the op- 
portunity. 

Q.—You find that you'can meet the competition of the 
mail order houses in the various towns and cities that 
you serve as retail lumber dealers? A.Yes, sir. 

Q.—And do you find, Mr. Moore, that the mail order 
house can sell a lumber bill any cheaper than you can 
as a retail lumber dealer in those towns? A.—Well, of 
course, that depends largely on what they get into their 
bill. Some bills they offer cheaper than we like to sell 
them, but we generally take the trade if we get an op- 
portunity. But if we can get a chance to look over 
the bill we generally find what is the matter with it. 

Q.—What do you mean by that? A.—Well, there are 
some things left out, or the grades are not specified, or 
the grades—the lumber is regraded. 

Q.—And the retail lumber dealer then—or the con- 
sumer is compelled to come to you to supply such arti- 
cles as have been omitted? A.—Very freequently; yes, 
sir. 

Q.—How do you find that the mail order house business 
that you come in competition with compares with the 
order as you would fill it so far as grades are concerned? 
A.—Well, in what experience we have had, where the 
lumber has been shipped in by mail order houses, in 
most instances the grade of the retailer is much better. 

Q.—The grade of the retailer is much better? - : 
sir. That is not always true, but it is in most cases. 

Q.—And if there is a difference in price that would be 
accounted for in the grade, wouldn't it? -Ye i 

Q.—To a considerable extent at least? A.—yYes, sir. 

Q.—Have you in your business taken into account the 
manufacturer selling to mail order house, so far as 
your ordering of manufacturers is concerned? Q.—I 
don't get the question quite. 

Q.—Have you in your business taken into account in 
dealing with manufacturers the fact that they may sell 
to mail order houses? A.—Well, we might have done 
that to some extent, but we have traded with—we trade 
with everybody. We buy our lumber where we can buy 
to the best advantage. As a matter of fact, we manu- 
facture a good deal ourselves. 

Q.—From what territory.in the United States do you 
buy your lumber and lumber products with which you 
supply your yards? A.—Well, we buy most of our com- 
mon lumber in the South. 

Q.—In the South? A.—yYes. sir; some of the common 
lumber comes from the North. We use some hemlock, 
some white pine which comes from the North, and we 
buy a good deal of lumber from the Pacific coast. 

Q.—So you buy it from practically every section of 
the United States except the extreme East where lumber 
is manufactured? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—You have had some experience I presume with 
reference to manufacturers selling direct to consumers 
in your immediate territory? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—In those cases I presume you have taken matters 
up with the manufacturers and tried to persuade them 
not to sell to consumers, have you? A.—Well, possibly I 
could recall two or three instances where we have done 
that, but we meet the competition. We sell the stuff. 

Q.—Even if a manufacturer does come into your terri- 
tory? <A.—It does not make any difference, I don’t 
think that— 

Well, you have never engaged in any retaliatory or 
discriminatory business or practices against manufac- 
turers by reason of the fact that they have come into 
your territory and sold to consumers? A.—Well, if we 
found out that he sells persistently we generally buy 
somewhere else. 

Q.—Generally buy some place else. A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Of somebody who does not violate that ethics of the 
trade? A.—Yes. 

Q.—You regard that rule as a very well recognized and 
settled rule among manufacturers and retail dealers, 
that manufacturers and wholesale dealers should market 
their product through regular channels, do you? 
Yes, sir. : , 

Q.—That is what you would like to see prevail? A.— 
Yes, sir. 

Q.—And whenever a manufacturer violates that rule 
or custom or usage of the trade it has a disturbing 
effect upon the harmonious relations between the retail 


es. 





Ss, Sir. 
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As an advertising feature, trade builder 
and good profit maker you will find 


Eas Chan e Combination 
—— and ae Doors 


the best little specialty ever brought out. They 
are substantially made throughout to fill the de- 
mand for quick change. They make the house- 
wife independent of hubby’s assistance, as panels 
are secured by the mere turning of four levers. 
Let us tell you more about them and send you 
descriptive circular. 


The Combination Door Co. 


104 Ruggles Street, 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 























FOR SALE 
Small Saw Mill. 


Low price for cash, or will 
consider trade for land. Mill 
capacity fifteen to twenty 
thousand a day. Mill now 
located in South. 





Address, ‘‘L. 66”’ 


Care, American Lumberman. 
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SHIPPERS AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


American Lumber 
57 Basinghall St. LONDON 
4 Established in London for over a Quarter of a Century. J) 














BRYCE, WHITE & Co. ) 





Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, ABC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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dealer and the manufacturer? A.—yYes, sir; if he does 
it persistently. 

Q.—Yes, if it is done persistently. A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Why is it, Mr. Moore, in your own words, that you 
feel the manufacturer from whom you buy lumber should 
not sell to the consumer? A,—Well, it is rather ruinous 
to the business. The grades in a great many instances 
are not up, and we are forced, to meet that competition, 
to put in better stuff and it is almost impossible to per- 
suade the consumer that the stuff is as good as the 
stuff from the mail order house. 

Q.—Well, I mean from the manufacturers? A.—Well, 
there are a good many manufacturers in the same condi- 
tion. 

Q.—What? A.—There are manufacturers in that same 
condition as a matter of fact. 

.—Of course, you find it more difficult to meet compe- 
tition from a manufacturer from whem you are buying 
your material, and to meet his prices among your cus- 
tomers if he is in competition direct with you? A.—Yes, 
that would be very true. 


Cross Examination. 


Q@.—What method of knowing have you that most 
manufacturers sell only to retail yards? You testified 
to such a case. A.—Because I know a good many manu- 
facturers selling direct to the yards and not to the 
consumers, and I know very few that are selling to con- 
sumers. 

Q.—That was just in your own personal knowledge? 
A.—Yes, but I have had a pretty wide experience in 
gaining that knowledge. 

.—As to this mail order proposition, isn’t it a fact 
that you can_ successfully compete with mail order 
houses? A.—We could if the stuff was the same, easily. 

Q.—What grading do you accept for your lumber? A.— 
The association grades. 

Q.—The association grades. Do you ever regrade lum- 
ber in your yards? A.—We have some, yes. 

.—Have you ever done such a thing as to take lumber 
as shipped to ypu as manufacturer’s grading and re- 
grade it, placing it in a higher grade? A.—We have to 
some extent, yes. 

Q.—You have? A.—We do that because there are 
very frequently there is higher grade lumber in the 
stuff that is shipped and there is no reason why we 
should not take it out as well as the manufacturer. 
Very frequently we do not. Most always the cars are 
shipped in and we do not pay any attention to it. Very 
frequently the manufacturer is out of a grade and he 
ships a better grade that we accept for the poorer grade. 

.—It is your experience then that the mail order 
houses ship a poorer grade than you yourself sell?) A.— 
I would not say that generally, but that is true in a 
great many cases. 

Q.—How do you Know that? A.—Because I have seen 
it myself. 

Q.—You have seen it unloaded? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Did the purchaser of that lumber of his own 
knowledge know that he had been cheated on grade? 
Would he know? A.—Well, I think not. 

.—Would he Know as to the grade he was getting 
if he had bought from your yard? A. Vell, I think 
if he could see the two together he could very readily 
distinguish. 

Q.—Now, if he were buying only from your yard would 
he know what grade he was getting from his own knowl- 








edge? A.—I don’t think he Knows anything about the 
grades at all. 
Q.—Then the consumer must either take your word 


for it or the mail order houses’ word for it, for the grade 
he is getting? A.—Not necessarily; he can see if the 
two are together. 

Q.—Well, whomever he buys from, he does not know 
anything about the grade; he has to take some one's 
word for it; he takes your word for it or the mail order 
houses’ word for the grade he is getting? A.—You see 
this lumber is graded 1, 2, 3, ete. ,and A, B, C, and 
yet those grades are practically meaningless to a person 
who knows nothing about it. I know I have had peo- 
ple come into my yard and want to buy some No. 1 
shingles, expecting to get the best shingle, when that is 
really the poorest shingle that is manufactured. You 
see, they know nothing about it, and we don't sell the 
iumber on grade. A man comes into our yard and we 
figure up his estimate. We find out what he wants, 
and we try to take care of him along those lines. We 
take him out into the yard and say, “This is what you 
want for your building. You want something better? 
I will show you something better;’’ and he selects what 
he buys right there on the ground, and the grade is 
hardly ever mentioned because he knows nothing about 
it whatever. The question of his taking our word for 
a grade or anybody else’s word for a grade does not c¥t 
any figure because he selects himself from our stock. 
If he buys from a mail order house, he has no oppor- 
tunity to select; he takes what they ship him and has 
to pay for it in advance. He has got to. 

Q.—You testified, I believe, that you were successful 
in meeting mail order competition as a general rule. 
A.—Well, we take it; we take it sometimes at a loss. 

Q.—You can do that through your own business man- 
agement, isn’t that right? A.—yYes. 

.—Do you need any association to help you to com- 
pete against the mail order houses? A.—Not necessarily; 
no. Not an association. 

Q.—You said you had seventy-two different vards. How 
does your price range, Mr. Moore, at the seventy-two 
different yards? Do you make any difference in price 
where you have a competitor and where you have not? 
A.—Practically not. We sell at about the same price 
throughout the state where the rates are equal and 
conditions are the same. Of course, you understand it 
costs more to do business in some towns than it does 
in others and we have to take in consideration those 
things and charge accordingly; but our prices will range 
about the same, very little difference. 

Q.—You would not make any higher price in a town 
where there was not a competing yard, would you, for 
that reason? A.—We don’t. As a matter of fact, we 
frequently make a lower price where there is not any 
competition, simply from the fact that it is generally 
supposed that where there is only one yard there the 
people are being robbed, and we make a little lower 
price on that account. 

Q.—You don’t need any association to tell you not 
to buy from a manufacturer who is selling your cus- 
tomer, do you? A.—Not necessarily. We will find it 
out. 





Re-Direct Examination. 

Q.—Now, so far as this competition with the mail order 
houses is concerned, there is one feature I think that 
Mr. Murdock did not call your attention to, and that is 
that when you have a customer that comes there, you 
are located in those yards to do business there indef- 
initely and to remain there, are you not? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—You have capital invested? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—And you are one of that community? A.—Yes, 
sir. 

Q.—And any misrepresentation or advantage that you 
may take over your customer will not only reflect in 
his dealing, but in the dealings with other people against 
you? A.—Against us, yes. 

Q.—The mail order house is not located there and 
has no particular interest there in the people? A.—None 


whatever. 
WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 


The first witness Wednesday was B. W. Stadden, of 
the Bradstreet Commercial Agency. He was ealled 
because before he became’ connected with the 


Bradstreet Agency he was, for twenty-one years, 
with the Lumbermen’s Credit Association of Chicago, 
publisher of the ‘*Red Book.’’ It was the purpose of 
his testimony to explain why the ‘‘Red Book’? is in 
the field of credit rating and what methods the pub- 
lishing company pursues in obtaining credit informa- 
tion about lumber retailers, manufacturers and job- 
bers. The Government in its petition placed much 
stress on ‘‘ No, 63’’ in the reference key of the ‘‘Red 
Book,’’ which means following the name of a concern 
in the book as ‘‘ Regarded as consumers by retail lum- 
ber association.’’ The witness told that the publishers 
of the ‘*Red Book’’ had to rely upon the reports 
of secretaries of retail lumber associations along with 
reports from other channels, such as banks, attorneys, 
ete., in local communities in order to get a definite 
idea as to the financial standing of an applicant 
for a rating in the book. He declared that fre- 
quently it had occurred a consumer of lumber would 
apply for a rating, making it appear that he was a 
regular retailer in his community, in order that 
he could benefit by wholesale prices. As it was 
the mission of the ‘*Red Book’’ to keep manu- 
facturers and wholesalers reliably informed as to who 
were regular retailers and who were not, it was nee- 
essary to seek reports from lumber association sec- 
retaries concerning many applicants for ratings. If 
the association secretary reported that an applicant 
Was not a regular dealer, but a consumer, ‘‘No. 637’ 
was entered after the name in the ‘‘Red Book,’’ 
he said. He further declared that the publishers did 
not depend upon the association secretaries alone on 
such reports, but if investigation made in other chan- 
nels showed that the applicant was entitled to a 
rating as a regular dealer, he was given such a rat 
ing. The testimony of the witness was important 
as the contention of the Government has been that 
many regular lumber dealers had been denied rat- 
ings in the ‘*Red Book’’ or the ‘‘ Blue Book,’’ pub 
lished at St. Louis, Mo., by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Credit Corporation on account of adverse 
reports made by lumber association secretaries. ‘‘ No. 
63°" was simply a check on consumers who pose as 
regular retailers, the witness declared, and that it 
served as a guidance to manufacturers or jobbers who 
care to sell only to retail dealers, 

The next witness was George W. Hotchkiss, secretary 
emeritus of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, who has been associated with 
the lumber industry for a period of sixty-six years. 
Mr. Hotchkiss gave a resume of the industry and his 
personal connection with it, and described each trade 
evolution through which it had passed during his long 
connection with the lumber trade. 


Vital Points Established. 


The chief importance of his testimony in the case was 
the explanation how the three classifications of the in 
dustry—manufacturer, jobber and retailer—had been a 
natural development in the distribution of lumber. It 
has been the contention of the Government that it 
has brought about the three classifications, and if the 
associations did not exist the distribution of lumber 
would chiefly be direct from the manufacturer to the con 
sumer. Mr, Hotchkiss minutely traced each step in the 
development of the Jumber industry, and = said that 
the retail lumber dealer was as essential today in the 
process of lumber distribution as at any time during the 
long history of the industry in this country. He was 
questioned about his knowledge of the Lumber Seere- 
taries’ Bureau of Information, which he described as an 
organization formed to discourage unethical methods in 
the trade. He vigorously upheld the work of the bureau. 

#. E, Rhodes, secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was the last witness of the day. 
He was called to explain that the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association, which later heeame the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, of which he was secre- 
tary for ten years, was not a party to a trade relations 
agreement which existed between the Lumber Secretaries’ 
Bureau of Information and the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. As the Government has placed 
much stress on the nature of this agreement, it was im- 
portant for the defense to show that the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and its predecessor were not 
parties to it. The bulk of the business of the members 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association had been 
with manufacturers who were members of the Northern 
Pine Association. The Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation being the chief defendant and with the bulk of 
the business of its members being with an association 
not a party to trade agreements with any other association, 
it was a vital point for the defense to establish in the 
record. The testimony of Mr. Rhodes did this. He was 
questioned further about the official purpose of the ‘‘ Blue 
Book,’’ published by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Credit Corporation, of which he is secretary. He 
declared the ‘‘ Blue Book’’ was published under the diree- 
tion of W. F. Beiderman, of St. Louis, and described its 
field in a manner similar to the testimony of Mr. Stadden 
concerning the field of the ‘‘ Red Book.’’ 

The hearing was resumed at the Federal Building in 
Chicago without the presence of Assistant Attorney 
General Clark B. MeKercher, who was detained in the 
East until Thursday. During his absence’ the 
examination of the witnesses for the Government 
was conducted by George M. Murdock of the De- 
partment of Justice. Mr. Murdock’s familarity with 
the case, he having been officially connected with it since 
its beginning, resulted in cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses in an able manner. Attorney M. D. Purdy, 
of Minneapolis, chief counsel of the defense, Attorney 
L. C. Boyle of Kansas City, Mo., and Secretary W. G. 
Hollis, of the Northwestern Lumberman’s Association, 
are directing the defense. 
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NEWS OF TH 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

July 7-9—Canadian Forestry Association, Winnipeg, Man. 
Annual meeting. 

July 9, 10—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Hotel 
Dennis, Atlantic City, N. J. Summer meeting. 

July 16, 17—Montana Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Elk’s 
Club Building, Billings, Mont. Annual meeting. 

July 18—Building Material Men's Association of Westchester, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

July 22—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Pontchartrain Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

July 22, 23—American Forestry Association, Soo-Nipi Park 
Lodge, Lake Sunapee, N. H. Midsummer meeting. 

July 24—North Carolina Pine Association, Seashore Hotel, 
Wrightsville Beach, N. C. Monthly meeting. 

August 19-21—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
St. Louis, Me. Annual meeting. 

September 24-27—Pacific Logging Congress, Spokane, Wash. 

November 18-20—Fifth National Conservation Congress, 
Wasbington, D. C. 





LI 


PREPARING FOR LOGGING CONGRESS. 

SPOKANE, WASH., June 30.—Preparations are now well 
under way for the Pacific Logging Congress, to be held 
this year at Spokane, Wash., September 24-27. The 
addresses and papers will deal especially with the ap- 
plication of electricity and the utilization of cableways 
in logging operations. Wednesday evening, September 
24, there will be a ‘‘ get acquainted’’ meeting, and on 
the morning of the 25th the actual presentation of the 
different subjects to be discussed will start. As is usual 
at the Pacific Logging Congress, one day is set aside to 
Visit some interesting logging operation. This time it 
will be Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, Idaho, guests 
leaving Spokane for Potlatch Saturday morning, the 
27th. This company is always right up to date in its 
logging and milling operations, and was one of the first 
concerns to utilize electricity as applied to an aerial 
cableway system at its camps. The Y. M. C. A. will 
have a welfare dinner as last year, and will present a 
review of the work it is doing at the logging camps. 
This was an especially successful feature of last year’s 
congress and will doubtless be well attended this time. 
The officers of the congress, in choosing the date for 
this year’s session, had in mind the fact that the fire 
season west of the mountains would be over and more 
logging superintendents would be enabled to attend. 





CONFERENCE OF LUMBER PRODUCERS. 

About 100 lumber manufacturers, representing all sec- 
tions of the United States, met in Chicago this week 
and held an informal conference regarding many sub- 
jects pertaining to the industry. The general senti- 
ment was expressed that the lumber business in addi- 
tion to suffering from conditions—both national and 
worldwide—which are affecting to some degree all busi- 
nesses dealing with prime necessities is also suffering 
from competition with various substitutes for wood. 
The extent of the inroads of such substitutes upon the 
lumber market was not fully realized until there came 
a decrease in the demand for lumber. Those present 
expressed concern over the situation and were unani- 
mous in the belief that efforts should be made to 
recover the ground lost by lumber to various substi- 
tutes. The campaign of advertising lumber in a 
national way, which was proposed two vears ago, was 
not launched at that time. 

A. T. Gerrans, of Houma, La., presented some figures 
showing the amount of money being spent for adver- 
tising by various substitutes. He said that the first 
four months of the present year manufacturers of 
patent roofing, tile, metal fencing, lath and various 
other substitutes spent $160,212.23 in thirty-three of 
the principal magazines of general circulation. 

The forest products exposition as indorsed by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was sug- 
gested as one means of embarking upon a comprehen- 
sive advertising campaign out of which might grow 
an extensive and continuous publicity which would 
result in placing lumber where it belongs, as the best, 
safest, and cheapest building material available. 

After a general discussion, which was unanimous in 
favoring advertising lumber by means of the exposition 
and otherwise, the entire subject was referred to a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of associations affili- 
ated with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which will work out the details and announce plans 
later. 





OAK VENEER MEN IN SEMIANNUAL. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 30.—A prosperous business 
during the last six months was reported at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Quartered Oak Veneer Association 
of the United States, held at the Denison Hotel in this 
city June 24. The association is largely social in char- 
acter and meets from time to time for informal dis- 
cussion of veneer trade conditions. 

‘As the president and vice president were absent, 
I). KE. Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills, presided at 
the request of those present. An informal dinner pre- 
ceded the meeting. 

The veneer and log question was discussed from all 
angles. Figures submitted by those present showed 
there were in the warerooms of the firms represented 
at the meeting 4,235,000 feet of 1/20” quarter oak 
veneer, as compared with 2,255,000 feet reported at 
the meeting held in January. It was admitted that 
business is slackening up to a considerable extent. ‘The 
log situation was reported easy, with upward tendency 
in prices, 

The chairman appointed the following committee to 
revise the constitution and bylaws and report at the 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


next meeting: Fred Ashby, of the Wabash Veneer 
Company; Mr. Cutsinger, of the William T. Thompson 
Veneer Company, and Herman J. Barnard, of the Cen- 
tral Veneer Company. 

Howard Young, who had not missed a meeting in sev- 
eral years, was kept away by a business engagement. 

Those who attended the meeting were: D. E. Kline, 
Louisville Veneer Mills; H. M. MeCracken, Kentucky 
Veneer Works; H. C. Hossefous, Hossefous Veneer Com- 
pany; C. C. Boyd, C. C. Boyd & Co.; O. M. Pruitt, 
American Timber Products Company; O. M. Mitchell, 
Indiana Veneer & Lumber Company; Fred Ashby, 
Wabash Veneer Company; Mr. Cutsinger, William T. 
Thompson Veneer Company; N. F. Owings, Capitol 
Veneer Company; J. D. Maris, Indianapolis Sawed 
Veneer Company, and Charles H. Barnaby. 

Those present signed the constitution and bylaws for 
the firms they represent. The next meeting will be held 
at the call of the executive committee. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ASSOCIATIONS, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 30.—The members of the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
have taken another step toward classing themselves among 
the financial institutions by declaring for a double holi- 
day on July 4 and 5. These offices as well as those of 
many other wholesalers will be closed from the 8rd to the 
7th. The wholesalers have decided to hold their annual 
outing and summer meeting at the Whitemarsh Valley 
Country Club, on July 10. There will be a golf tourna- 
ment in the afternoon, and the meeting in the evening will 
be largely for goodfellowship and pleasure, although any 
matters of business importance will be attended to. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association has an- 
nounced that as its summer meeting will be held at Atlan- 
tic City on July 9 and 10, it thinks the best way to enter- 
tain its members will be to leave them free to enjoy the 
resort according to their own ideas. No definite pro- 
gram has been made except the directors’ meeting at 
1:30 p. m., and the general meeting at 3 p. m. on the 9th. 
From the acceptances and reservations, a large attendance 
is anticipated. 


The Pennsylvania Forestry Association will issue a 
special ‘‘exhibition’’ number of its official organ, 
Forest Leaves, in which it will give a full description 
of the exhibit of the lumbermen. 





NATIONAL HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
BULLETIN. 

In accordance with the action of the convention of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association June 5 
and 6, the association now issues a monthly bulletin. 
The first number, which has just been published, con- 
tains information similar to that heretofore conveyed 
by the monthly executive letter. 

Among the items listed are the names and addresses 
of association inspectors and the amount of lumber 
inspected during May. In all 16,028,485 feet was in- 
spected; only 140,427 feet being reinspected. The earn- 
ings of the bureau for the month were $5,633.78, as 
against expenses of $5,490.59. The bulletin contains 
also a list of 8 applications for membership and of 
10 dropped from the rolls. The bulletin lists the names 
of consuming concerns on which the association has 
reports regarding financial standing and lumber re- 
quirements. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ 
MEETING, 


Secretary J. C. Knox, of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, advised the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by wire on Wednesday of this week that 
the annual meeting of that organization will be held 
at Detroit, Mich., Tuesday, July 22, the proceedings 
to begin at 10 a. m. Headquarters will be at the 
Pontchartrain Hotel. Further details of the meeting 
will appear in the next issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

PDD DID ID ID ID ID ID DO 

An American inventor has applied for a patent on a 
new method of pulping wood by the use of electricity. 
The ground pulp is impregnated with a strong brine solu- 
tion and then is mixed with a weaker brine solution and 
passed through the apparatus. The pulp particles come 
in contact with numerous electrodes and because of the 
strong salt with which they are saturated are better con- 
ductors than the weaker brine in which they float. This 
sets up electrolytic action, which changes the salt (sodium 
chloride) into caustie soda, liberating hydrogen gas from 
the water, and these gas bubbles internally produced in 
the pulp tend to burst apart and loosen its cells. The 
caustic soda assists in this process by partially saponi- 
fying the oils and resins. This removal of resin is, how- 
ever, only partial, and in the final product (a practically 
pure cellulose pulp, with the lignin separated) there still 
remains a considerable quantity of resin so that such 
pulp will produce a self sizing paper. The pulp is also 
largely nonhygroscopie, and parts with its water easily 
on the paper machine. In ordinary wood pulp paper the 
lignin which remains is the portion which turns yellow 
and brittle with age, and thus affects the durability of 
the paper. After the electric process, the pulp is washed 
thoroughly, and after bleaching is ready for the paper 
machine, 














Timber 
Grows 
In Value 


Steadily, persistently, consistently. 


Here are the reasons: 


DEMAND increases with 
the increase in population 
and in time becomes com- 
petitive in character. 


SUPPLY becomes less each 
year almost to the extent 
of the annual cut. 


INTENSIVE USE. Kinds 
and qualities of timber 
now regarded as valueless 
will be marketable in a 
few years. Estimates now 
regarded as fairly exact 
will be made valueless in 
a few years within which 
time more of the timber 
will enter the “merchant- 
able” class. 


These are not ARGU- 
MENTS they are FACTS. 
Take them into account be- 
fore deciding on your next 
investment. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


TIMBER LAND FACTORS 


Chicago, Ill, 1750 McCormick Building 
Portland, Ore., 1104 Spalding Building 
Seattle, Wash., 1009 White Building 
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WE MAKE LOANS ON TIMBER 


For the past ten years we have devoted our entire 
attention to the making of loans to the larger lum- 
ber and timber interests of the United States. Dur- 
ing this period we have so loaned over $65,000,000. 
The many years that we have specialized in this field 
have enabled us to develop a trained and experi- 
enced organization which has proved its ability to 
serve the lumber interests with a high degree of 
efficiency. 

Our services have been of extreme value to many 
of the large lumber interests of the country. We 
invite responsible lumbermen and timber owners to 
confer with us, at our offices in Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco, with respect to any plans which contemplate 
borrowing money. We shall be glad at all times to 
give lumbermen the benefit of our experience in this 
specialized branch of finance. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


Bank FloorWestminster Bldg.Cor. Dearborn and Monroe Sts.., CHICAGO 
Mills Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO. 











This House Engages Exclusively in 


FINANCING LUMBERMEN 


Our booklet, ‘‘ The F. A. 
Brewer & Company Plan of 
Financing Lumber and Tim- 
ber Companies’’, will be 
furnished upon request. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 
TIMBER LAND BONDS 


Commercial Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


PORTLAND OFFICE, | 
405 Concord Bidg. 


WELLS GILBERT, Representative. 
Oregon and California. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
1107 American Bank Bldg. 
E. T. CLARK, Representative, 
Washington and British Columbia. 




















George H. Burr & Co. 
-—> Bankers <—~ 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 


Commercial Paper 


We are always glad to advise with 
you as to the best and cheapest 
method of borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago, 
14 Wall St., New York, 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis, 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 











This word 


means a great 


deal to all of us. Credit is an important 
factor in business success when used rightly but 
becomes a destructive agent in the hands of dis- 
honest men. In connection with our 


Red Book: Service 


which furnishes dependable reports on the lumber 
and woodworking trade, we have a well organized 
Law and Collection Department 
at your service. We've had over 32 years’ ex- 
perience collecting Jumbermen’s accounts. Let 
us give further particulars regarding this service. 
Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association 
Established 1876 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 55 John St., New York 
* Please mention the American Lumberman. 

















HOO-HOO IN ROUSING CONCATENATIONS. 


Large Class Initiated at Everett—Promixaent Hoo-Hoo in Attendance—Innovation of 
Meeting at Coney Island Meets With Approval. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON CONCATENATION. 


EVERETT, WASH., June 27.—With a class of 14 as 
frisky kittens as have been seen in a long time, Hoo-Hoo 
celebrated at the K. of P. Hall in this city last night, 
starting with a street parade at 7 and ending with a big 
feed ‘‘on the roof’’ just in time for the out-of-town 
members to catch the last trains home. 

The concatenation was held under the supervision of 
Ek. L. Fairbanks, of Seattle, Vicegerent for western 
Washington, assisted by the following officers: 


The Officers. 


Snark——kE. L. Fairbanks, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Shippers’ Association, 

Senior Hoo-Hloo—P. H. Olwell, Everett, Wash. ; Carpenter 
Olwell Lumber Co. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo L. 
Lumber Co. 

Scrivenoter—-F. A. 
ber Co, 

Bojum—tHU. S. Stine, Seattle, Wash.; Barns & Mauk. 

Custocatian—F. D. Becker, Seattle, Wash.; Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association. 

Gurdon—C, O. Martin, Everett, Wash. ; 
Railroad. 

Arcanoper—H.,. L. 
Lumber Co. 

Jabberwock J. 
Commercial Club. 

Here is a list of the names of kittens over whom all 
the fuss was made: 

Jonathan Merton Norton, Seattle, Wash 
citie Railroad. 

Frank D. Burroughs, Seattle, Wash. : 
kee & Puget Sound Raibkroad. 

Frank W. Chandler, Everett, Wash.: Watton Lumber Co. 

Wizert A. Svensson, Kennedy Spur, Wash.; Svensson & 
Carlson. 

John Bertoson, Stanwood, Wash.: Bertoson Shingle Co 

Otto Severin Hanson, Everett, Wash.: National Pole Co. 

Just Jennings, Seattle, Wash.: Ocean Lumber Co 

Charles George Stimpson, Everett, Wash.; J. Hl. Baxter 

Joseph Leroy Shannon, Everett, Wash.; O'Neal Gowen 
Lumber Co. 

George Leonard Van Hemert, Everett, Wash.; WK. & K. 
Timber Co. 

Carl Louis Fuhrman, Everett. Wash. : 

Herbert Walter White, Bothel, 
ging Co. 

Wirt Ward Walton, Everett, Wash. : 

William Winslow Blain, Everett, 
Bulletin, 


Pacitic Coast 


R. Fifer, Seattle, Wash.; L. R. Fifer 


Wick, Seattle, Wash.: Buckeye Lum- 


Northern Pacific 
Gary, Everett, Wash.: Clough-Hartley 


McWilliams, Everett, Wash.: Everett 


Missouri Pa- 


Chicago, Milwau- 


Pacific Timber Co. 
Wash.: Everett Log 
Walton Lumber C¢ 
Wash. : Commercial 


Eighty old battle-scarred cats were in attendance to 
help put the frightened kittens through their paces. 


At the ‘fon the roof’? affair following the initiation 
L. R. Fifer, of Seattle, Supreme Custocatian, acted as 
toastmaster. 

James G, Robson, of New Westminster, B. C., Vice- 
gerent for western British Columbia, voiced the appre 
ciation of out-of-town members for the excellent enter 
tainment provided and extended a hearty invitation to 
Hoo-Hoo of Washington and Oregon to attend the con 
catenation he has scheduled for Vancouver, B.C 
August 29. 

Others who made short talks were: A. Whisnant, 
Portland, Vicegerent for northern Oregon; Col. R. H. 
Hartley, of Everett, and Harry W. Stutchell, of the 
Kelipse Mill Company, Everett, one of the old guard of 
Hloo-Hoo, 

Harry J. Miller, ex-Snark of the Universe, made a hit 
with a new original poeni, dedicated to the I. W. W. 


” 
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SUCCESSFUL CONCATENATION AT CONEY 
ISLAND. 

New York, July 1.—The coneatenation at Coney Island 
on June 26 in charge of Vicegerent Snark E. H. Lewis 
Was a very successful affair and the innovation of meet 
ing at Coney Island proved a fine idea. The concatena 
tion was called to order at three minutes after three to 
take charge of the following kittens: 


George H. Traendly; F. M. Stevens, Church E. Gates & 
Co.; Harry S. Lafond, New York; Charles Cruikshank, Wil 
liam Scott Cowie, Erie Railroad; R. A. Brown, Strable 
Manufacturing Company: Harry A. Hughes. Price Brothers 
& Co.: F. E. Horton, Alvah HL. Chase, William Tollner, all 
of Titft Bros., New York; Daniel W. von Bremen, Indiana 
Flooring Company: John Hart Gress, Gress Manufacturing 
Company; John E. MeCullough, George DD. Emery Com 
pany; F.C. Close, Goodyear Lumber Company, all of New 
York City: George R. Johnson, Baltimore, Md.: James W 
Martin, R. T. Williams, John T. O'Rourke, all of the Astoria 
Veneer Mills & Dock Company, Steinway, L. [.: John J. 
Kelly, J. W. J. McAleer, Hans ©. Pertsch and Harry B. 
Miller, all of L. Thompson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The following were in charge of the ceremonies: 
EK. H. Lewis; Senior Hoo-Hoo, WV. K. Fisher; Junior 
Hoo-Hoo, C. W. Jennings; Bojum, J. A. Lacy; Serive 
noter, A. R. Carr; Custocatian, W. L. Zimpone; Gurdon, 
M. M. Ansly; Arcanoper, C. F. Fischer, and Jabberwock, 
G. J. MeDonald. Following the installation a fine repast 
Was served. 


Snark, 





WEST COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS IN SESSION. 


Start Campaign to Permit Foreign Ships to Carry Coast Lumber Through Canal —Com- 
mittee to Devise Plan for Advertising Western Woods. 


EVERETT, WASH., June 28.—At a well-attended meet- 
ing of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion held here Friday, two important decisions were ar- 
rived at, the first being the inauguration of a campaign 
for a bill in Congress to permit the use of foreign ships 
for transporting Iumber and other products from coast 
to coast through the Panama Canal; the other that of 
an advertising campaign for Coast lumber products and 
a decision was arrived at to proceed immediately, with 
the raising of a fund for this purpose. 

Preceding the meeting, which was held at the Country 
Club, the Everett members of the association entertained 
the visiting members with an elaborate luncheon. The 
trustees met in the morning at the Cascade Club and at 
1.30 they, together with the other members who had 
assembled, were taken in automobiles to the Country 
Club, where they found that their hosts had not over 
looked a single opportunity to make them comfortable 
and their stay pleasant. Following the delightful 
luncheon the chairs were arranged on the broad veraida 
of the club house and here the meeting was held. 

In the absence of President W. B. Mackay, Vice 
President Charles KE. Hill, of Tacoma, occupied the chair, 
calling the meeting to order at 3 p.m. On motion of 
2. G. Ames, of Seattle, the reading of the minutes was 
dispensed with. 

Secretary Thorpe Babcock then read a copy of a bill 
before Congress, which, in order to prevent monopoly 
in the coastwise trade, provides for the use of foreign 
ships through the Panama Canal in the coast to coast 
trade, by the payment of the usual tolls. . 

D. E. Skinner, of the Port Blakely Mill Comp:ny, 
moved that a committee be appointed to encourage the 
passage of such a bill, stating that unless some such 
action is taken the canal will prove of little use to west 
coast lumbermen. 

Ek. C. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com 
pany, of Tacoma, agreed with Mr. Skinner, but sug 
gested that the matter be left to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which in his opinion is in 
a position to do more with such matters. 

kK. G. Ames, of the Puget Mill Company, Seat 
tle, was not in sympathy with such action, stating that 
in his opinion American goods destined for American 
ports should be transported in American vessels. He 
believed there would be enough American-built vessels 
to take care of the trade as soon as it proves profitable. 

Mr. Skinner’s motion carried. 

Manager W. C. Miles then made a short report of 
cut and shipments, showing that the cut is in excess 
of shipments. He also read a letter from Robert Dollar, 
of San Francisco, suggesting that a representative from 


the Pacific coast be present at the meeting of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association to be held at Atlantie City 
in July to boost for fir lumber, fearing that the intro 
duction of fir will be fought by representatives of other 
woods at the meeting. Mr. Miles stated that he had 
taken the matter up with the railroads and has 
assurance that the interests of the fir 
will be looked after. 

The matter of preparing a resolution lamenting the 
death of William Deary, a prominent western pine manu 
facturer, of Potlatch, Idaho, was referred to the obituary 
coimnittee with authority to prepare such a resolution. 


their 
manufacturers 


Advertising Campaign. 


Mr. Babeock then brought up the matter of advertis 
ing. He called attention to the advertising campaigns 
in the interest of cypress, northern pine, yellow pine and 
other woods, stating that in the case of cypress the 
advertising has had the effect of raising the price about 
#4 a thousand. He said the cypress manufacturers are 
spending 15 cents a thousand for advertising and some 
are urging that 20 cents a thousand be assessed for the 
purpose. However, Mr. Babcock could not see how the 
advertising of individual woods is benefiting the Jum- 
ber industry as a whole, since it does not urge the use 
of wood against substitutes, 

Mr. Griggs did not agree in this, stating that all lum 
ber advertising does good, and that he is convinced that 
a campaign in behalf of fir and cedar would prove of 
great benefit. He said if only $380,000 were raised. it 
could be used to good advantage for this purpose and 
would be the means of convincing the doubtful as to 
what can be done. 

Mr. Ames was in favor of taking some decided action 
in the matter, as was George Gerlinger, of Dallas, Ore., 
who suggested that 2 cents a thousand be assessed on the 
yearly cut of the members. This would mean a fund of 
about $60,000. 

Mr. Griggs’ motion that a committee to consist of a 
member from each district be appointed to take charge 
of the matter was unanimously carried. 

Two new concerns were admitted to membership, the 
Cascade Lumber & Shingle Company, Snohomish, pro 
posed by G. G, Startup, of the Wallace Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, Startup, and the Heybrook Lumber 
Company, Heybrook, proposed by L. G. Horton, of the 
Northwest Lumber Company, Seattle. 

At the suggestion of C. ©. Bronson, of the Day Lum- 
ber Company, Seattle, a rising vote of thanks was given 
the Everett manufacturers for the courtesies shown in 
entertaining the visiting lumbermen, after which the 
meeting adjourned. 
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Most of the members played a round or two of golf 
before returning to Everett to catch their trains home. 


Those Present. 


Cc. D. Pratt, Everett; Robinson Manufacturing Co, 
D. M. Clough, Everett; Clough-Hartley Lbr. Co. 

EK. G. Griggs, Tacoma; St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co. 
W. H. Boner, Everett; Weyerhaeuser Lbr. Co. 

Cc. E. Hill, Tacoma; Tacoma Mill Co. 

Cc. C,. Bronson, Seattle; Day Lumber Co. 


W. C. Yeomans, Pe Ell; Yeomans Lumber Co. 

Ww. C. Miles, Tacoma; manager West Coast Lbr. Mfrs’. 
Assn. 

F. W. Alexander, Seattle; Pacific ILumber Inspection 


Bureau. 
S. L. Johnson, Seattle; Washington Fir & Cedar Prod- 
ucts Co. 
G. B. McLeod, Portland, Ore.; Hammond Lumber Co. 
J. KE. Bratnober, Seattle; Allen-Nelson Mill Co. 
R. A. Blair, Seattle; Old Oregon Lumber Co. 
H. J. Clough, Everett; Clough-Hartley Lumber Co. 


IX. G. Ames, Seattle; Puget Mill Co. 

J. D. Butler, Seattle; Heybrook Lumber Co. 

G. G, Startup, Startup; Wallace Lumber & Mfg. Co. 

L.. G. Horton, Seattle; Northwest Lumber Co. 

L. G. Chapman, Seattle; Old Oregon Lumber Co. 

I Demarest, Tacoma; Tacoma & Eastern Lumber 


Thorpe Babcock, Tacoma; secretary Western Coast Lbr. 
Mfrs.’ Assn. 


IX. A. Payneer, Everett; Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 
H. Kirk, Seattle; Seattle Lumber Co. 

D. EK. Skinner, Seattle; Port Blakeley Mill Co. 
Ek. H. Bucklin, New Westminster, B. C. 


; Small & Bucklin 
Lumber Co. 
R. W. Vinnedge, North Bend; North Bend Lumber Co. 
Richard Hambridge, Everett; Canyon Lumber Co. 
J. G. Dickson, Tacoma; Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co. 
George Gerlinger, Dallas, Ore.; Dallas Lumber & Logging 

Co. 

H. W. Stutchell, Everett; Eclipse Mill Co. 
Ed Shields, Tacoma; North Coast Timber C 
A. A. Seott, Mukilteo; Crown Lumber Co. 
J. W. Dempsey, Tacoma; Dempsey Lumber ( 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS. 


Nashville Makes Preparations for 10-Day Outing—Election of Officers by Beaumont 
Club— Louisville to Study Costs. 


ANNUAL OUTING OF NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN. 

NASHVILLE TENN., July 2.—Discussion of the annual 
outing consumed a large part of the regular session of the 
Nashville Lumbermen’s Club. The lumbermen will again 
go to Camp Lively on Collins River, near MeMinnville. 
This is the summer home of Charles M. Morford, presi- 
dent of the club. His bungalow is situated in a section 
noted for beautiful scenery and fine fishing. The outing 
will begin this week, and last about ten days. 





MADE-IN-COLUMBUS OUTING. 

CoLuMBUs, OHn10, June 30.—The first annual Made-in 
Columbus outing and pienic held under the auspices of 
the Columbus Manufacturers & Jobbers’ Association at 
Olentangy Park recently was a great success. The or- 
ganization was organized but four months ago and already 
numbers several thousand among its members. A number 
of prizes were given to the winners of the various athletic 
events. Musie and a special program of speaking were 
arranged. 





COLUMBUS BUILDERS TO HOLD PICNIC. 

CoLuMBuS, On10, June 30.—The Columbus Builders & 
Traders’ Exhange has arranged for its annual picnie and 
outing to be held at Glenmary Park, July 30. One of 
the features of the outing will be a ball game between 
teams captained by Messrs. Stephanian and Freeman. 
Another feature will be a tug-of-war between picked 
teams. 





BUILDING MATERIAL MEN’S OUTING. 

New York, July 1.—The Building Material Men’s 
Association of Westchester County, N. Y., will hold its 
annual outing on Friday, July 18, going by boat from 
Tarrytown to New Rochelle and taking a trip through 
Long Island Sound. This annual event is eagerly looked 
forward to by the Westchester County lumbermen, and 
Tracy Cowen, who has the matter in charge this year, 
looks for an unusually good attendance. 





BEAUMONT CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS. 
BEAUMONT, TEX., June 30.—The members of the Lum- 
hermen’s Club were delightfully entertained last week on 


a boat ride by C. E. Walden, the retired president’ of 
the club, and Mrs. Walden. Hubert B. Oxford, the 
newly elected president, took occasion to express the 
club’s appreciation of Mr. Walden’s work as president 
and also to thank the host and hostess on behalf of the 
guests for their hospitality. The officers chosen are: 
Hubert B. Oxford, president; Aurelius Milch, first vice 
president; E. H. Green, jr., second vice president; 
George W. Brown, third vice president, and A. J. Kaul- 
bach, secretary-treasurer. 





EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., July 3.—D. B. MacLaren, president 
of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, states that the next 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be 
held at the Aeme Hotel on the night of September 9. 
It is expected the log rate question will be discussed 
ut- this meeting and Secretary George O. Worland hopes 
to be able at that time to announce the names of several 
new members, 





DETAILED STUDY OF COSTS. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 2.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club has taken advantage of the fact that June 30 
closed the fiscal year of most concerns in the organization 
to undertake a detailed study of costs. Last week the 
club decided to appoint a committee to draft a set of 
questions upon which should be based returns to the 
club by each member. The committee is composed of 
Leroy Olcott, of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Com- 
pany; C. J. Frank, of the Ohio River Sawmill Company, 
and Barry Norman, vice president of the Norman Lumber 
Company. The questions which will be dealt with by 
figures submitted from each concern will include the 
cost of bringing logs from the stump to the mill, the 
cost of putting logs through the mill, the cost of piling, 
taking down and putting on ears, the cost of unloading, 
putting on sticks and reloading, as in the case of a whole- 
sale yard man, and the various items entering into over- 
head. 

The close of the twelve-month period has made available 
a large number of facts that would not be so easily 
arrived at in the middle of the year, and makes the inves- 
tigation of the club particularly timely and interesting. 





FORESTRY POLICY OF AN EASTERN PAPER COMPANY. 


Governing its average cut of pulpwood each year 
about equal to its natural growth, and planting at 
least one tree, and more if convenient and profitable, 
for every one cut, the International Paper Company, 
and its subsidiary, the Champlain Realty Company, 
are carrying out an advanced forestry policy on the 
holdings in New Hampshire and Vermont. The acre- 
age of timberlands owned totals 147,085 acres—79,723 
in Vermont and 67,362 in New Hampshire. What is 
being done in the way of reforesting and conserving the 
present growth is related in two articles in American 
Forestry. 

It is the purpose of the International Paper Company 
to conserve its own supply of cuttings, and it is doing 
as much to conserve and reproduce its own supply of 
lumber as any other lumbering institution in New 
England. During the 13 years it has been cutting on 
its extensive acreage the average cut has been about 
24,000 eords of spruce wood a year, or less than two- 
tenths of a cord an acre. The balance of the supply 
used by the mills has been purchased outside of the 
two States mentioned. 

Before the company was formed little or no atten- 
tion was given to the conservation of timberland in 
the vicinity of these operations. In the early days of 
the operations of the company no great care was taken 
to preserve the smaller growth, and much timber was 
cut and left to waste that would now be used for 
pulpwood. Eight years ago the company practically 
discontinued cutting in Vermont, and confined its log- 
ging operations mostly to New Hampshire. Last year 
the bulk of the operations was transferred back to 
Vermont. Most of the New Hampshire cuttings for 
a period of several years were on very steep mountain 
slopes where the spruce was almost of entirely solid 
growth. 

On Lands of Mixed Growth. 

On the lands where there has been a mixed growth 

of spruce and hardwood the spruce has been left to 


about an 8-inch aiameter for future growth. In the 
present Vermont operations the cutting is to a 12-inch 
diameter two feet from the ground in mixed growth. 
The forester in charge of the cutting is the only 
one who makes a variation in this cutting rule, and he 
is allowed to use his diseretion. By having the timbe 
marked by men well versed in forestry, the company 
expects to preserve the young growth to better advan- 
tage than leaving the selection of trees to be cut to the 
men who are doing the work. The system of having 
the trees marked for the workmen is now practiced on 
all logging operations of the company. The men who 
do the marking and their foremen go over the cuttings 
from time to time to see if the workmen followed the 
markings. In this way the company expects practically 
to eliminate waste. 

The company, in carrying out this progressive stand 
in forestry, has three divisions of the work, fire pro- 
tection, nursery and planting, and marking the timber 
for cutting. The fire protection work consists of an 
independent patrol and cooperation with the State in 
every possible way. In the last three years it has 
purchased and planted about 100,000 norway spruce 
in Vermont. It maintains a nursery at Rudolph, Vt., 
from which it expects to produce 1,500,000 trees yearly, 
but it will probably be five years before this capacity is 
reached. That many transplants will be sufficient to 
plant 1,240 aeres. 

The company sets a diameter limit on all trees cut. 
However, all trees below the limit which showed signs 
of disease, injury by porecupines or had such poor 
crowns that they would never recover and make good 
growth were cut and all rapidly. growing trees above 
the limit were saved. It has been the policy to leave 
groups of seed trees, as to leave individual trees stand- 
ing alone would make them easy victims for the wind. 
The magazine articles give many other details of the 
forestry policy of the large paper-making company 
and its subsidiary land holding company. 
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TIMBER LOANS 


High grade accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber com- 
panies in any amount from 


$200,000 up. 


Correspondence and Personal 
Interviews Invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 








First National Bank Blidg., CHICAGO 











WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber. 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacitv, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearbor:: Street, 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


Lc 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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LOANS 


We will make loans in amounts 
fron $100,000 up, to well 
established Operating Lumber 
Companies to be secured by 
First Mortgage on high-grade 
accessible standing timber. 





American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
BANK FLOORS 
156-160 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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$200,000 to $5,000,000 3 
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Geo. L. & J. A. Mc Pherson 


LEND MONEY 


UMBERMEN 
OGGING COMPANIES 


PORTLAND, Spalding Bldg. 





SAN FRANCISCO, Fife Bldg. 











Read R. E. Danaher Company Ad 


Page 76. 
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Open for Experiences, 
Ideas, Questions 
and Opinions 





QUERY AND COMM 


What Would You Know? 
What Do You Know? 
Write Us About It. 








Loans on 


Timber Lands 


FOR LONG PERIODS OF TIME IN 
AMOUNTS FROM $100,000 UP. 





We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, men to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 

















# 
Loans on Timber 


We are in a position to make loans 
of $200,000 or over secured by first 
mortgages on high grade standing 
timber of accessibility and owned 
by lumber companies that are well 
established. We would be glad to 
get into touch with your needs. 


W.G. Souders & Co. 


BANKERS 
809 - 812 Westminster Building, 
Ie Monroe and Dearborn Sts., CHICAGO 
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Assets Realization 
Company 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $11,000,000 
Investigates, finances and 


supervises properties any- 
where in the United States. 


Correspondence Invited 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
25 Broad St. Lafayette Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

26 First National Bank Building 
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At the close of the present sawing season we will be 
prepared to offer two (2) complete saw mill plants, in- 
cluding planing mill equipment and everything neces- 
sary for entire operation. 

One plant has saw mill equipment consisting of 
three (3) 8' Band Mills, one 42" Gang and one 6' Slab 
Resaw, together with Lath and Picket Mill machinery 
and a steam plant of 1,000 H. P. 

The other plant consists of two (2) 8’ Band Mills, 
two (2) Slab Resaws, Lath and Picket Mill machinery 
and ample steam power for the operation of same. 

These plants can be seen in operation and we invite 
correspondence from prospective mill builders. 


For further particulars, address, 


White River Lumber Co. 








. MASON, WISCONSIN. 








VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


cents a copy. 


A Turkish Firm Offers Boxwood. 

Our export department ships a fair quantity of boxwood 
to Great Britain. and we have no doubt that a certain pro- 
portion of this finds its way to America. It seems to us 
there should be no reason why we should not ship these 
goods direct. We should be glad, therefore, if you could put 
us into touch with some buyers of hardwood. 

| The above inquiry comes from an English firm located 
in Constantinople. Although boxwood as a specialty is 
rather remotely connected with general lumber items, 
there are undoubtedly some of our readers who are more 
or less in touch with its use and who might be interested 
in learning of a first-hand source of supply like this. It 
is, therefore, listed as ‘‘ Inquiry No. 34.’’ Any replies 
will be promptly forwarded.—Ebi1Tor. | 





Planning the New House. 


I have been noticing your different house plans in the 
LUMBERMAN, and herewith inclose a drawing of my own that 
will give an architect an idea of what I am driving at. 
intend to build me a home in the near future on this order, 
two-story, 6 by 9 bathroom, far end of hall up stairs, ser- 
vant’s room over kitchen, and want the main four rooms 
downstairs and upstairs to measure 10 feet high, inside 
measurement, and desire to know what length studding 
will be required. Am of the opinion that it will have to be 
101%- or 11-foot studding. Which should it be? Would 
want only the kitchen 18 feet high, making first and second 
rooms only 9 feet in height. The house will be ceiled with 
13/16 by 24-inch flooring, canvassed and papered. 

Iilow much will you charge me to make a blue print so 
that first-class carpenter could build a house by it, and 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, 


make out specifications of framing, ceiling and flooring re- 
quired? 

This plan of mine might attract some reader if your 
architect would make a drawing to reproduce in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 

[Our correspondent incloses a sketch of the first floor, 
which is reproduced herewith, showing that this house is 
constructed upon the favorite southern plan of having 
central hall running all the way through tke house. In 
such a house the floor joist will be 2 by 10, and assum- 
ing the top plate to meet the rafter on a level with the 
second floor ceiling, giving to the chambers rooms with 
square instead of sloping corners, the total height of 
studding will be 21’ 6”. One-half of this would be 
10’ 9”, and studding 12 feet long would give a lap or 
splice of 30 inches. This refers, of course, to the out- 
side framing. Bearing partition, running all the way 
through, would be 20 feet plus two 10-inch joists, plus 
the 2x6” ceiling joists in the second floor, if the parti- 
tion studs are to be nailed flat to these joists. Where 
plate is provided for the partition the required length 
on each flocr would be 10 feet less thickness of plate. 

The above figures will give 10-foot’ height for rooms, 
less the thickness of floors and ceiling, which thickness 
must be allowed for in studding if full net height is 
required. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is prepared to render 
general architectural service of any sort, and will be 
pleased to quote upon the work which the correspondent 
requires to have done.—EpIToR. | 





Use of Sawdust for Domestic Fuel. 

A few weeks since, the subject of briquetting sawdust 
was discussed in this department upon an inquiry from 
George W. Porter, of the Big Pines Lumber Company, 
Medford, Ore. An inventive genius living in St, Paul, 
Minn., has since then written Mr. Porter a letter stating 
he has a patent on a sheet-iren device to be attached an 





ordinary heating or cooking stove, which automatically 
feeds it with sawdust fuel. This writer states that two 
pounds of sawdust in this way has a fuel value equal to 
one pound of coal, The sawdust which the inventor had 
used weighed about 16 pounds to the cubic foot, and this 
quantity would last an ordinary stove about two hours as 
fuel. The inventor states that this device can be made 
for about $6 each, all of which is very interesting if Mrs. 
Housewife would put her O. K. upon the proposition.— 
EpIToR. 





The American Lumberman’s House Plans. 


We note your plans for houses in the LUMBERMAN, and 
would like to know if it would be possible to get the plans 
you publish and description of same printed on a separate 
sheet, on heavier paper, so they would be filed in a separate 
cover. If they could be secured this way they would make 
a very nice collection for the retail lumberman. 

| The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN house plans, or any other 
desired matter may be clipped and filed in a scrap book 
of suitable size. Where the matter appears upon both 
sides of the page, the page may be pasted marginally to 
a stub in the scrap book, produced by clipping out one 
of the pages. It is impractical in printing a paper like 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to print less than a full form 
upon heavier stock of paper, which is normally sixteen 
pages, although sometimes eight pages. The regular stock 
paper, however, will be found sufficiently durable if 
properly arranged in a suitable scrap book.—EbirTor. } 





Legal Measurement of Logs. 

We want to get some information on the subject of 
measuring logs. We gave a party a contract some time 
ago, and although we have always used Doyle’s Rule we 
omitted to state in the contract in reference to what rule 
should be used. The party to whom we gave contract was 
to haul logs from landings along his incline to the end of 
his road for a certain price. We have been settling with 
him by Doyle’s Rule. He now claims that the State of 
West Virginia recognizes Scribner's Rule. In this and ad- 
joining States there are two log books used for scaling 
logs, but we understand that Doyle’s book is generally used 
in this and adjoining sections. Granting that Scribner's 
Rule is recognized in this State, we would like to ascertain 
if logs are to be cut on account of being crooked, rotten, 
hollow, or other defects: and if you could give us the names 
of any books or pamphlets that touch upon these matters 
we would very much appreciate it. In the event of a con- 
tract being made, without any specific rule being specified 
as regards measurements of round logs, what rule, in your 
opinion, would govern the question of measurement ?— 
HoLLywoop LUMBER & CoAL COMPANY, Palmer, W. Va. 

|The best book which our correspondent can obtain 
upon the measurements of logs and other forest products 
is ‘* Forest Mensuration,’’ by Henry S. Graves, written 
in 1906, when he was director of the Forest School at the 
Yale University, although at the present time, as is well 
known, he is chief forester of the Federal Forest Service. 
This book sells at $4, prepaid, and is carried in stock by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

In the above book the Scribner rule is stated, on page 
41, to be the statute rule of West Virginia. This does 
not mean that the use of this rule is compulsory, 
but in any contract for the sale of logs, where another 
rule is not agreed upon by the contracting parties, the 
measurement is to be made by Scribner rule. 

Scribner rule, in common with other log rules, allows 
for waste of slab and saw kerf, but for hollow butts, 
crook, checked, or split ends ete. a special deduction 
must be made for the amount of waste so occasioned, 
which is largely a matter of the best judgment of the 
scaler. The Scribner rule is published in Bulletin 36 of 
the Bureau of Forestry, generally known as the ‘‘ Woods- 
man’s Handbook,’’ and intended for free distribution. 
‘*Scribner’s Rule for Log Measurement’’ is published by 
George W. Fisher, Rochester, N. Y., at 30 cents a copy, 
and gives the true Scribner rule-—Ep1ror. | 





Soft Crating Lumber Wanted. 


I wonder if the facilities of your office would enable you 
to secure for me the names and addresses of lumber mills 
in various parts of the country where we can get cotton- 
wood lumber in carload lots cut to dimensions for bicycle 
erates. For the last two years we have had considerable 
trouble in getting crates of a proper quality and we think 
it probable that some mills would welcome business of this 
nature. The reason we say cottonwood is because we have 
found this to be the most satisfactory wood for our pur- 
poses. However, some other woods might be secured more 
cheaply than cottonwood to answer our purpose just as well, 
perhaps basswood or some grades of pine. We want a soft- 
wood that will bear mailing and renailing without splitting, 
which is the great objection in .southern gum, poplar, and 
similar hardwoods. . 


{The above inquiry is listed as No. 37, and replies 
will be promptly forwarded. The only difficulty tht 
would offer in supplying this inquirer’s demands would 
he the general scarcity of low-grade lumber at this time. 
A wider range of offers would also probably be secured 
if this inquirer could purchase a grade of lumber in 
regular lengths and do the cutting up as required, which 
is the most efficient and most common method of handling 
the crating proposition.—EDITor. ] 





More Rigid Demurrage Charges. 


At a meeting held May 20 and 21, in the Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago, by the American Association of Demur- 
rage Officers, resolutions were passed and referred to the 
American Railway Association recommending that the 
present demurrage rules be revised, eliminating the 
average agreement clause, also the weather allowance 
clause. It was also recommended that the demurrage 
rate be increased from $1 to $3 a day after the forty- 
eight hours’ free time. 


As we see it, there is ne Jegitimate reason why the 


demurrage rides as they are at the present time should 
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be revised. The resolutions referred to above are an im- 
position and we think the matter should be brought to 
the attention of every patron of the railroad company 
who receives or ships freight in carload lots. 

There is not a shipper or consignee who will order 
cars in advance of the time they will be required, or 
hold them longer than it is absolutely necessary for 
loading or unloading. If it is possible, the car will be 
released within twenty-four hours from the time placed, 
either for loading or unloading, as the case may be, 
and thus allow the railroad company the use of the 
car one more day. We think it no more than right that 
the shipper or consignee be allowed credit of one day on 
cars released within twenty-four hours from time placed, 
especially so when he is willing to put forth a special 
effort to do so, to apply on cars that are unavoidably 
held beyond the forty-eight hours’ free time. 

As to the increase in demurrage charge, this is un- 


fair as we understand the railroad companies pay only 
45 cents per diem for foreign cars on their line. 

We understand the reason for elimination of the 
weather clause is that the shipper or consignee should 
provide proper shelter so that the loading or unloading 
of cars shall not be delayed by weather conditions. 

We believe it would be a good idea for all carload 
shippers or consignees to be informed of the proposed 
change in demurrage rules, and enter a vigorous protest 
— their adoption. This is the stand we propose to 
ake. 


[The above communication comes from a very promi- 
nent eastern manufacturing and wholesale concern. Un- 
doubtedly the proposed changes are unjust for the reasons 
stated by our correspondent. Concerted action should 
be taken by the lumber industry in this matter.—Eb1Tor. | 











The use of the auto truck to replace short hauls by rail 
has been thoroughly tried out at Wilmington, Cal., on the 
inner harbor, by the Consolidated Lumber Company, with 
such satisfactory results that rail hauls anywhere within 
40 miles have been largely abandoned. 

Five big Alco and Speedwell trucks are being kept 
busy in making quick deliveries, making an average of 
three trips a day, and carrying from 4,000 to over 9,000 
feet of lumber at a load. The record load so far was a 
complete house pattern for a 6-room bungalow, including 
everything from mudsills to shingles, to build the house 
ready for plastering. This remarkable load totaled 9,277 
feet, and was fully 12 feet high, weighing probably more 
than ten tons. This was delivered at Long Beach over 
what is admitted to be one of the worst pieces of road 
in southern California. 

It is nothing unusual for the Consolidated company to 
get an order from, say, Pasadena, a distance of more 
than 30 miles, about 9 a. m. and have it delivered on the 
job by 3 p. m. By rail this would take approximately 
three days and would entail two more handlings. The 
cost of the auto transportation of lumber is approxi- 
mately the same as for rail haul and the immense saving 
in time and in handling and the satisfaction of the cus- 
tomers of the company with this prompt and efficient 
service put the system in such favor that it can not be 
offset by the fact that once in a while a truck gets mired 
in soft ground. Outside of such minor and seldom hap- 
penings as this the trucks run with as much regularity of 
schedule as railroad trains. 

The loading system is unique and effective. Built above 
two lumber car tracks is a heavy framework carrying 
two Yale & Towne 5-ton friction lifts. The lumber orders 
are loaded on the regular trucks, run under the lifts and 
raised to such a height that the truck is backed right 
under the load. The load is then lowered into place and 
secured, and away it goes on a 10-, 20-, 30- or 40-mile trip. 
Most of the trucks are provided with rollers in the frame 
in such manner that the entire load can be rolled off on 
to a pair of horses with only a few minutes’ work. 

Daily deliveries are made to Los Angeles, a distance of 
22 miles; Pasadena, 30 miles; Glendale, 30 miles, and one 
delivery has been made to Mulholland, a distance of 43 
miles. 

The Consolidated Lumber Company has found this 
service so satisfactory that several other lumber com- 
panies in the Los Angeles harbor district contemplate 
using the same system. 

In addition to the truck delivery system the Consoli- 
dated company is using the first Brown-Hoist steam crane 
to be employed in a lumber yard in this section, although 
a number of these cranes are in use for construction and 
dock work here. The company has recently built a large 
dry kiln. 

In relating its experience with the motor truck a retail 
lumber concern of Elgin, Il., writes the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN as follows: 

About a year ago we made up our minds that for 
long hauls the motor truck was more economical than 
horses. Further, a motor truck being a more or less novel 
means for the transportation of lumber in our town the 
advertising value of being the first concern to have one 
would be considerable. We therefore began to look around 
for a truck suitable for our business. We did not at that 
time find one of sufficient wheel base to be suitable, in our 
judgment, for the lumber business, unless we bought a 
larger truck than we really wanted. We finally ordered 
a truck—3-ton—made to our own specifications and have 
had it in operation for about one month. In that brief 
period we have found that any dealer who has a business 
that demands the hauling of loads of three or four tons, 
for a distance of two miles or more, a truck is more 
economical than a team of horses. We have been hauling 
on one job 10 miles from our yard and a truck does in one 
day the work of three teams. 

‘*The frequent statement that a motor truck must be 
kept moving to prove its superior, efficiency over a horse 
is but a half truth and particularly misleading because it 
inspires the false inference that the contrary is true of 
the horse,’’ declares a motor truck manufacturer. 

‘*On reflection it must be perfectly obvious that the 
value of animal power is more dependent upon motion 
than is mechanical power. A horse in his stable or the 
truck in its garage is worse than useless, because neither 
makes any return on the investment; but the idle truck is 
much less expensive than the idle horse. 

‘¢Suppose a delivery equipment, consisting of two horses 
and wagons and one 1,500-pound truck, were obliged to 
remain idle for a period of six months. Interest on the 
investment on two single outfits costing $1,120, at 6 per- 
cent per annum, would amount in six months to $33.60, 
and on a $1,650 truck to $49.50. Depreciation of the 
horses at 10 percent adds $25, and feeding and grooming 
them at $2 a day brings the expense for maintaining 
Messrs. Dobbin for six months up to $423.60, as against 
$49.50 for the truck. 


‘So when you hear the assertion made that a truck’s 
efficiency depends upon keeping it moving do not jump to 
the conclusion that it is more expensive standing still 
than a horse, because it is not. It is less expensive and 
it is from five to eight times more efficient than the horse 
when moving. 

‘“*In a business that requires an average of thirty 
2-minute calls in an 8-hour day those calls made by a 
1,500-pound truck can be spread over more than 100 
miles, while with a horse rig they could not cover more 
than 21 miles.’’ 

‘There are now in the United States, according to the 
census takers, 6,567 veterinary surgeons, 23,554 owners of 
blacksmith shops,’’ says the head of one of the leading 
motor truck factories in the country. ‘‘It is certainly 
conservative to assume that these 30,121 people average 
a gross income of $2,000, or in the aggregate $60,262,000, 
derived principally in treating sick and disabled horses, 
shoeing them and repairing wagons. So it may be seen 
that considerable is to be considered in horse mainte- 
nance besides the consumption of food. We seldom have 
much trouble in proving the superior reliability and 
efficiency of the motor truck over horses and in the large 
majority of cases the economy argument will be just as 
convincing if business men would keep more accurate 
records of the horse-hauling cost, feeding, stabling, 
grooming, drivers’ wages etc. which are items of horse 
maintenance and operation that are generally submitted 
by the prospective buyer who wants comparative cost.’’ 

In the commercial car field the Knox Automobile Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Mass:, has dropped the 5-, 6- and 
7-ton trucks and is increasing the production of the Knox- 
Martin tractors, which are proving a more economical 
means for heavy hauling, say the manufacturers of the 
tractors. 

Drivers of motor trucks have many other things to 
learn. One necessary lesson to learn, in the opinion of 
one truck manufacturer, is the means of lubricating. He 
says most buyers are lacking on this point. 

Lumber dealers who desire reliable information con- 
cerning maintaining trucks and their adaptability for 
lumber hauling should send their names to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. These names are given to only trustworthy 
makers of motor trucks who are seeking to manufacture 
trucks to meet the needs of the lumber business. 





UTILIZATION OF PINE STUMPAGE. 


HATTIESBURG, MIss., June 30.—The statement made 


by the Heald Manufacturing Company, of Laurel, of the 
success of a newly invented and unpatented process for 
the utilization of pine stumps is regarded by many there 
as the most significant event in the history of that sec- 
tion. After experiments lasting many years M. Heald, 
of that city, organized a company to make a practical 
demonstration of the merit of a new and practical sys- 
tem for the utilization of waste wood, with a capital 
stock of $50,000. After six months of practical opera- 
tion it.is stated that a net profit exceeding 40 percent 
upon the investment has been made, with naval stores 
at the lowest price for years. 

The reason for this success is the employment of gaso- 
line as a solvent for the pine resin, which adds prac- 
tically $10 a cord to the net returns. It is stated that 
about six months ago gasoline was first employed for 
this purpose, although it since has been used in the plant 
at Gulfport, which is securing practically identically the 
same results. It long had been known that gasoline was 
a solvent of all substances of the hydrocarbon group, 
but it had been deemed impossible to employ it in prac- 
tical work at high temperature as a solvent of fat wood. 
Mr. Heald evolved a method of accomplishing his result, 
but found it impossible to secure a patent on the process 
for the reason that it is not permitted to patent the 
properties of a well-known simple chemical agent. 

The Heald Manufacturing Company has found, after 
six months of operation, that it has been able to produce 
from each cord of 4,000 pounds of wood from 500 to 650 
pounds of resin worth $10; fifteen gallons of turpentine 
worth $5, and 3 gallons of pine oil worth $3. The ex- 
pense of rendering the product has been found to be ap- 
proximately $4 for the wood and $6 for the manufac- 
turing cost. The plant has a capacity of 12 cords of 
wood a day, and employs sixteen hands and cost ap- 
proximately $50,000 for erection. The resin has been of 
E grade, and is now bringing $3.90 a barrel. The tur- 
pentine has been accepted as water white, and is bringing 
the manufacturer 36 cents a gallon. <A delegation from 
Alexandria, La., consisting of D. F. Clark, J. P. Turre- 
gano and Guy F. Fenner, visited the plant with a pros- 
pect of putting in one at that place. 





TIMBERLANDS 





National Forest Timber 
For Sale, 


Buying of National Forest stumpage by oper- 
ators has not been because privately owned 
timber was not available. Lumbermen have 
bought government stumpage since it offers a 
fair operating profit—15 to 25 per cent—and 
the contracts governing cutting are equitable. 
And these operators are paying for the timber 
as it is cut—they have not tied up their capital 
for a long period in order to provide a mill life 
for the operation. 


Some of the larger sales made between July 1, 

1912, and June 30, 1913, were: 
35,800,000 feet in Montana. 
30,000,000 feet in New Mexico. 
182,273,000 feet in California. 
800,000,000 feet in California. 
65,000,000 feet in Washington. 
163,000,000 feet in Oregon. 
58,800,000 feet in Oregon. 
66,200,000 feet in Idaho. 
177,900,000 feet in Idaho. 
72,680,000 feet in Oregon. 
52,000,000 feet in Washington. 
300,000,000 feet in Alaska. 
50,000,000 feet in Arizona. 

Many other areas are ready for exploitation 
under desirable conditions. The operator who 
is looking for a new location today or who must 
look ahead a year or more will find it to his 
advantage to investigate National Forest timber. 

Ask for a list of tracts and methods of making 


sales. Address any of the following offices of the 


Forest Service 


Washington, D.C. 
Missoula, Mont. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Chicago, III. 

Portland, Ore. 
Ogden, Utah. 
Denver, Colo. 
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British Columbia Timber Lands 








EXCLUSIVELY 
All properties offered have first been examined 
by my own men. Willact as agent for purchasers. 
Correspondence solicited from bonafide investors only. 

W. L. KEATE 
Crowe and Wilson Bldg., 441 Seymour St., VANCOUVER, B. C. 

















Southern Timberlands 


Exceptional investments can be made by the 
lumberman who desires to cut at once. If you are 
in the market for a tract, write me for descriptions. 


WILLIAM H. ARMSTRONG 


2137 American Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














WOODSMEN’S MANUAL The Manual for Northern 

Woodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful information on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 





Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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48 
FOR 


2,200 Acres §9% 


of Good Farming Lands 


located on the Southern Railway forty- five | 
miles from Cindieden. Write for particulars. 


L. C. WHITAKER 


Wholesale Lumber and Forwarding Agent 
Rooms 22 and 23, 39 Broad St., CHARLESTON,  ¢ 








PAGE & JONES 
Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


Cable Address “‘PAJONES”, MOBILE. 
MOBILE, - = = = ALABAMA, 








Wsa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accoumtants 
Suite 929-931 Chicago Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 














Saw Mills Designed and Built 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you yg Highest testimonials. 


C.M.STEINMETZ ,°:°; Washington, D.C. 








Timber Estimates! 
We make accurate cruises of standing 


timber, topographical maps, and advise 
as to forest management for— 


TIMBER OWNERS 
BONDING HOUSES 
MILL OPERATORS 


Munson-Whitaker Co. 


Consulting Forest Engineers. 








Chicago New York Boston 
512 Commercial Bank Bidg. 470 Fourth Ave. 622 Tremont Bidg. 
JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


LEMIEUX BROTHERS & COMPANY 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
1319-20 Whitney Bank Bidg NEW ORLEANS 


Phone Main 2479 

















Timber Estimates and Working Plans. 
Topographical and Timber Maps. 


Forest Engineering and Surveying. 
Experienced Northern and Southern Cruisers. 











Reports include iopographi- 
cal map, detailed estimates 
and written report. 








GARDNER & HOWE 


° 
Lngineers 


Clarence W. Griffith, Dept. Mgr. 


Porter Bidg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 

















THE COAL TRADE 








The holiday this week interferes with coal produe- 
tion to a considerable degree. Mine operations will 
be practically nothing for Friday and Saturday, with 
a lessened output on Thursday. Anticipating this status 
of production, the demand for screenings has been 


rather brisk all the week, with quotations firm or 
slightly advancing. Otherwise there has been little 


life to the western trade. 

But the passing of the year from its first to its sec- 
ond half is a somewhat memorable occasion for the 
coal trade in its entirety. It also marks the turning 
point of the market with some degree of accuracy. 
The requirements are at the lowest and the weeks are 
not many before a distinct improvement in the trade 
is due. Shippers of coal have a clear idea of these 
probabilities and prepare in a way for it—a sort of 
preparation to place the industry on a somewhat more 
remunerative basis. There was some marking up of 
prices on the first of the month, not very general in 
the western coals but common among the eastern 
bituminous products. The most notable instance of 
the rise in western products was in Franklin County, 
Tll., 6-inch lump, according to the circulars of several 
prominent shippers, advancing from $1.35 to $1.50, 
mines. This action was not unanimous and from other 
western producing districts there were no general evi- 
dences of strength. But among shippers generally are 
both hope and expec tation that the market is soon due 
for a rise, and in consequence the undertone of the 
market is better. 

Among the eastern bituminous products the visible 
market is decidedly stronger. Shippers of Hocking 
advanced their prices from 5 to 10 cents a ton July 1, 
or from $1.50 to $1.55 and $1.60, mines. A _ 5-cent 
advance in the price of Hocking is a curiosity and 
other shippers are asking why the circular was not 
marked up 10 cents generally. There are intimations, 
however, of another advance of 5 cents within the next 
month and that by September 1 Hocking will be sell- 
ing at $1.75, mines, a total rise of 25 cents. West Vir- 
ginia splint has also been marked up 5 or 10 cents 
a ton. A general strike in the New River field is ex- 
pected this week and coal men are inquiring among 
themselves whether it will extend to the Pocahontas 
district. Some West Virginia operators have a sus- 
picion that some of their miners have joined the union 
but say they do not know how extensive may be the 
affiliation. Nor is it known to a certainty as to just 
when the trouble will reach its maximum. However, 
a labor demonstration is expected this week. 

The judgment of eastern coal shippers seems to be 
that a strike of any magnitude would seriously com- 
plicate the market within a very short time and no 





doubt that belief is giving to the market for all the 
eastern bituminous coals the strong tone they have had 
for almost the entire season to date. The failure of 
the strike to materialize or its early settlement, if 
made effective, would speedily give to the market a big 
burden to carry, if prices are to be maintained, but 
the talk among coal men is that if it once comes to a 
contest a prolonged struggle is inevitable. For the 
men will be backed by the entire power of the miners’ 
union, with its large contributions for the support of 
the strikers, and the West Virginia operators are not 
temperamentally of a character to yield readily to the 
dietates of a labor organization the control of their 
properties. And that expectation of idleness is giving 
to the market for the eastern coals its strength. 

The anthracite strike of a few weeks’ last. year was 
a revelation to the coal trade in that the duration of 
the famine-like conditions which followed was so long 
continued. For nearly six months after the mines 
resumed activity in May there were increasing trouble 
and delay in getting coal... Shippers look for conditions 
of the same kind to arise in the wake of a West Vir- 
ginia strike. They are being impressed with the idea 
that the coal industry is now of so great and exacting 
magnitude that any notable disturbance immediately 
becomes serious for everyone who handles or con- 
sumes coal. The effects are so far-reaching that no 
matter in what branch of the industry the trouble may 
arise it will influence conditions of fuel markets very 
remote from the idleness. To understand the strength 
of the eastern coals on any other theory is not easy. 

Meanwhile the distributer and the user of coal, be 
he the modest householder or the owner of a large 
manufacturing plant, is unconcerned. It is the shipper 
of coal who is studying the factors that are shaping 
themselves in his domain. During the recent sultry 
days of June there was surely nothing to suggest the 
buying of coal, and hence the markets are neglected. 
Buying is at its lowest ebb; especially is it negleeted 
this week, with the holiday interruption to the ordinary 
business activities. When urged by the salesman to 
take in a little coal, the coal merchant commonly 
replies that he has trouble to get labor to unload the 
coal. The harvesting activities are beginning in the 
Southwest and the laborer does not take kindly to the 
unloading of one of the big steel battleships with its 
dust and grime and with the temperature in the nine 
ties, if there is any other kind of work to be obtained. 

The anthracite trade is perhaps even duller than 
the bituminous. There is still a brisk movement of 
the coal up the lakes and the anthracite mines are 
generally operating full time, or nearly so. Throughout 
the East buying is relatively better than in the West. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








While business has slackened materially in the last few 
weeks. the volume being done is fully up to normal fot 
the time of year. The outlook is good for a heavy fall 
business, based on the facts that good crops are assured 
and that building statistics show that with one or two 
exceptions more building will be done this year than last. 
The preponderance of the orders received is for special 
work and there are very few factories which are not well 
filled up on this class of orders. The drain on stock goods 
is steady but slow, and the heavy consumption earlier in 
the year kept the factories so busy that today surplus 
production by the factories is expected within the next 
month or two. 

Notwithstanding the lockout of the building trades in 
the downtown district, Chicago wholesalers report that 
inquiries are coming along in satisfactory volume, espe- 
cially for special work. Stocks in the local warehouses 
are reported light, the buying for the fall trade having 
hardly begun as yet. Prices are unusually well main- 
tained for the time of year. The building movement in 
the outlying districts of the city and its suburbs is heavy 
and the future looks good. Outside trade also should be 
large a little later, as the country is promised normal 
crops. 

Good rains through all the spring wheat territory have 
given an optimistic turn to the market and Minneapolis 
and St. Paul manufacturers report conditions improving. 
Country trade has been rather quiet, but seems to be im- 
proving somewhat. There is no letup on city business and 
much special work is being estimated. The factories are 
filled up with work. 

The sash, door and blind manufacturers of Baltimore, 
Md., are neither very optimistic nor unduly pessimistic. 
Their earlier expectations have hardly been realized. 
Most of them looked for a far more active season than it 
has proved to be so far, and the result has been an 
accentuation of competition, with concessions in prices 
that cut profits quite close. As one sash man expressed 
it. there is no lack of small business, which has been 
offered in fairly good volume. The trouble is with the 
large orders, which are few and far between, so that all 
in all the factories have been by no means rushed. What 
has helped the factories is the active inquiry for dressed 
stocks. the prices on these having averaged better than 
those for rough lumber, and this state of affairs continues 
to prevail. 


The mills at Buffalo, N. Y., are doing a brisk business 


in most instances and there is fully as much business as 
usual at this time of year. The demand covers a good 
many items and the prospect is for a continuance of this 
situation unless there should be another strike among the 
men, as is threatened. The effort to unionize the planing 
mills has hitherto proved unsuccessful, the employers hav- 
ing objected to the extent of being willing to close down 
if necessary. 

A very light market for millwork is reported at Cin- 
cinnati, due to the small amount of building that is 
going on. Retailers are well stocked with all kinds of 
millwork in stock sizes, and there will be very little buy- 
ing on their part until the builders buy heavily. Plants 
are fairly busy on special sizes, which demand is unusu 
ally heavy this season, most of the building being of the 
better class of homes. The hardwoods are being largely 
used this year, plain and quartered oak especially, while 
for the moderate-priced homes birch and red gum have 
the eall. Good prices are being demanded for what 
special work is being required, while dealers are making 
close prices on other kinds of millwork. 

The St. Louis planing mills are pretty well supplied 
with orders and the larger ones are running on full time. 
Special work is having a fairly good call and orders for 
both odd and stock sizes are being placed as liberally as 
one could expect during the hot weather. The orders 
from the South and Southwest are coming in remarkably 
well. 

The week has been an uninteresting one so far as the 
sash and door trade is concerned in Kansas City. There 
has been virtually no cHange either in demand or price 
and dealers see nothing to indicate any change in the 
immediate future. The volume of country trade is fair, 
while the city trade still is slowed down very perceptibly 
because of the labor and insurance situation. All in 
all, however, dealers are very well satisfied with condi 
tions. It is the normally dull part of the season for the 
sash and door trade. The mills have a fair supply of 
orders ahead and there is no strong effort to get new 
business, of which very little is in sight. 

There is a fair demand for fir doors but it is not equal 
to the increased output of this district the last year, say 
Tacoma (Wash.) sash and door manufacturers. The door 
is steadily gaining in popularity and new markets are 
heing created but not as fast as output has increased in 
1912-13. Prices are steady. Fall outlook is reported very 
fair. 

Door manufacturing conditions are looking up and 
much millwork is being figured on by San Francisco 
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manufacturers in view of the great amount of building 
in prospect. Most of the big white pine door plants in 
the mountain districts are running full blast and ship- 
ments are going forward to the eastern market at a 
normal rate. Redwood doors are now being shipped to 
foreign ports as well as the redwood door stock. 

A more active movement in window glass during last 





week is reported and jobbers and dealers are obliged to 
replenish stocks shortly. Stocks in the hands of manufae- 
turers are below normal and as the hand plants will not 
operate again before October there should be no hesitancy 
in placing orders, The alarm over the tariff schedule has 
abated considerably and the industry is now eager for 
an early passage of the bill. 








The Declaration of In- 
dependence, as written, 








L IMENSI F the Civil Appropriation 
Bill, as amended. 


Differs somewhat from 











The Finish. 
Because it was so thick of trunk 
The busy chopper felled it, 
The teamster put it on his bunk 
And in the river spilled it. 
The boom-man sent it up the slide 
To where the sawyer waited 
(That sawlog fairly swelled with 
pride, 
To be so celebrated). 


The festa day 

Is past, 

When sets the sun, 
When we are done 


At last, 


Remember then 
The day, 


And what the shout 


The nigger seized it with its teeth Was all about 
And on the carriage rolled it, That brought them 
The setter brought from underneath To play? 

The shining hooks to hold it, 
The shotgun feed with wicked snort 
Awakened from its slumber, 
The bandsaw in a moment short 
teduced the log to lumber. 


O people who are vain because 
You triumph over others, 
Who win a little more applause 
Than do your lesser brothers, 
When up the slide of life you climb, 
When fortune elevates you, 
It may be merely, all the time, 
A bandsaw that awaits you. 


The Fourth. 
Again, again the glorious, 
Uproarious 


July! 
When crackers shoot 
And whistles toot . 


And guns salute 
The sky. 


We'll make the famous welkin ring 
Like ev’rything 

Today— 

We'll let her rip, 

We’ll yell and yip, 

We'll howl and hip 

Hoorav! 


But when today is yesterday, 


With feast and fun 


Will people in December then 


We may not yell so loudly then, 
So proudly then 
And shrill, 

We may not get 
Excited—vet 
You better bet 
We will! 


I Take the Road. 


My soul is sick with worries, 
The load of little things, 

The heat and hurts and hurries, 
The insults and the stings 

But stretches out before me 
The way I used to tread, 

And God’s blue sky is o’er me 
And God’s green grass ahead! 


1’ll leave my load behind me, 
I’ll take the road today; 
And trouble shall not find me 
Along the woodland way. 
For these who dare to doubt me, 
And these who dare to scoff, 
Must slander. on without me 
While, with God’s world all about me, 
I walk my worries off! 


out 


D. M. 








“LUMBER MUTUALS FROM A LAYMAN’S STANDPOINT. 


[By Edward M. Cameron, Albany, N. Y.] 


The day has long since passed when it is necessary to 
apologize for the existence of lumber mutuals or even 
beg for their support. It is the purpose of this paper 
very briefly to compare our mutuals with stock ecm- 
panies, particularly as to settlement of losses, and men- 
tion a few reasons why we should patronize our mutuals. 


Settlement of Losses. 


When a dealer insures his stock and sheds he wants 
to feel positive that his losses will be paid. To those 
who have met with a fire loss this is no joke. <A long 
distance telephone call summons you to leave the quiet of 
a week end with your family at the lake and view the 
ruins of a fire in the business section. Your stock and 
sheds have gone up in smoke. On the way to town you 
make a mental inventory of your loss and incidentally 
recall the amount of the insurance. Then there comes 
over you the meanest sensation of the whole experience, 
‘* Will the companies pay up?’’ 

Now insurance, like many other kinds of business, is 
quite likely to go by favor. Smith trades with you and 
you give him a policy on your shed. Brown is well con- 
nected in town and you give him a policy on your stock. 
In other words, the policies you placed in the stock com- 
panies are known to you only through the local ageuats. 
Those agents know nothing about the lumber business 
and never inspected your property. When it comes to an 
adjustment of a loss adjusters are sent from a distant 
city representing those companies. They simply ignore 
the local agents and proceed to make a settlement with 
you. It is needless to say that the average adjuster is 
«a keen fellow who is better posted on human nature as 
found in a crisis than he is on the value or quality of 
lumber. His main object is to do the best he can for the 
company. One adjuster was heard to brag that he 
recently settled a loss where he discovered that the 
insured made an error of $500 in his footings and he 
saved his company that amount. Another adjuster at- 
tempted to scare the insured by calling attention to a 
slight inaccuracy in the wording of the policy. Can you 
not imagine him saying, ‘‘Now my dear Mr. Lumber 
Dealer, you can readily see that your policy is absolutely 
worthless, but I feel very sorry for you in your loss and 
I will recommend to the company that they pay you 50 
cents on the dollar.’’ You are worn out with the work 
and worry of the fire. The prospect of a law suit with 





a big insurance corporation is not a pleasing one and 
he seems so deeply moved by your misfortune that you 
accept his very generous offer. 

No injustice is intended to stock companies or their 
adjusters. You must remember that they are called upon 
to pay you many losses that are incendiary. They are 
in the insurance business for profit. A dollar saved is 
a dollar made. 

Apply this situation to the lumber mutual. You are 
in the hands of those who are familiar with qualities 
and values. It is the best interest of the company to 
treat the insured right. Nothing could be more injurious 
to the mutual than an unjust settlement. There are no 
stockholders demanding dividends. The other policy hold 
ers are the company and not one of them would counte- 
nance anything but the most liberal adjustment for the 
very simple reason that no one knows who may be hit 
next. 


Reasons for Insuring in Lumber Mutuals. 


It is only to repeat what you have heard so often to 
call up reasons for patronizing our mutuals. 

1, Rates have been reduced and a saving made to 
you of more than one-third. Millions of dollars have 
heen saved to the lumber business and the good work is 
still going on. 

2. Safety is always with the company that scatters 
its risks. If the city of Boston or Philadelphia were 
swept by fire today many of the stock companies would 
be down and out. The system pursued by our mutuals 
would make it impossible for any one of them to suffer 
a serious loss. 

3. Adjustments are made by those who saw your 
yards and sheds before they burned. They have no per- 
sonal interest to conserve. 

4. Every member of this association who is a policy 
holder is interested to see that you get fair treatment. 

5. Many of the stock companies are now offering to 
write lumber risks at mutual rates. A lumber dealer 
who would turn down a mutual policy for a stock policy 
would be little less than a traitor. 

6. They are your companies. The hardware men have 
their mutuals. Other lines of trade have theirs. Our 
mutuals are well and economically managed. They are 
financially strong and are worthy of your support. Be 
loyal to your own. 
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Geo. B Post & Son, Architects, 
State Capitol, Madison, Wis: 


N the construction of this building over 
28,000 tons of granite and 2,300 
tons of structural steel were used. All 
of this immense tonnage was handled 

by American Wire Rope 

This building is equipped with Kaestner & Hecht 
electric elevators using American Wire Rope. 
Every pound of rope steel we make is carefuily 
analyzed and checked, and only such as conforms 
to our rigid tests ever is used for wire rope, 
whether of iron, crucible cast steel, extra strong 


crucible steel, plow steel, monitor steel or tico 
special steel. 





New York 
Worcester 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Export Representative:—U. S. Steel Products Co., New York. 


Pacific Coast Representative:— U. S. Steel Products Co., 
an Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 


Cleveland 
Denver 
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How you use a rope is one thing, 
but it is how it is made that deter- 
mines how .long you can use it. 
TIMBEROPE gives you greater 


usage no matter how it is used. 


TIMBEROPE 
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GREASE 


is good 


GRAPHITE 


is good 


Grease and Dixon’s 
Flake Graphite are 
best of all when 
combined in 


IXON’S 


Graphite Grease 





It is a mixture — in exactly the right 
proportions—of the best grade of pure 
mineral grease and Dixon's Ticonder- 
oga Flake Graphite. The grease is the 
medium which carries the graphite to 
every part of the bearing surfaces, where 
the flakes adhere to form a practically 
frictionless veneer-like coating of pure 
lubricating graphite, thus eliminating the 
power-wasting metal-to-metal contact. 
Ask us for a sample, and our 60-page 
book “Graphite as a Lubricant” ,No.207. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 























EASTERN MICHIGAN 








Any Items 
Here You Need? 


100,000 Feet 
5-4 Ist and 2nds 


BASSWOOD 


We can fill orders for any of 
, the above stock promptly. 
] 


The Kactland Ridelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 











re 
We Can Ship 


Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks 
can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles,- Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 























PRICES ON REQUEST. 


E. B. FOSS & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Bay City, Michigan. 


Established 1877 
Telecode Used. 














RURAL LUMBER TRADE PROSPECTS GOOD. 





Conditions in Buckeye State Presage a Healthy Call for Building Material During the 
Early Fall — Scarcity of Farm Labor. 





Notwithstanding the disastrous floods during the early 
spring, farmers in the Buckeye State are in an optimis- 
tic frame of mind and the condition of growing crops 
presage an abundant harvest. With the loss of many 
buildings in the flood districts will come a demand for 
building material to house the farm products. Retail 
lumbermen are beginning to feel this demand and look 
for it to grow, now that haying and harvest are prac- 
tically over. 

Of course, there are localities where the outlook is a 
little off color, but such conditions are to be found in 
every State. A scarcity of reliable farm labor is being 
felt in some parts of Ohio, but this condition is ex- 
pected to improve before the gathering of fall crops. 
Ohio has had plenty of rain and the farmers do not 
fear any ill effects from drouth. Retailers are carrying 
normal stocks of lumber and some have found the whole- 
sale market weak. 

OHIO. 
Farmers Nervous Over Tariff. 
NEW COMERSTOWN. OHIO. 

The farmers here are feeling good over crop prospects 
but are a little nervous over the tariff question. They are 
finding the banks ready to make loans if they can furnish 
the right kind of backing. Building prospects in town are 
fairly good, even better than in previous years, and the 
outlook for an extra amount of farm improvement is prom- 
ising at present. Collections are good. Retail stocks are 
normal. ‘The retail lumber dealers find wholesale prices 
prohibitive. There was considerable work planned, but 
during the last eight months the retail margin over whole- 
sale prices has caused a number of prospective building 
operations to be curtailed. 

JAMES COLE. 


Conservatism Rules in Rural Districts. 


AGOSTA, OHIO. 

Conservatism rules among the farmers as regards mak- 
ing improvements which is due to the present crop_ out- 
look. Farm work has progressed with the usual speed but 
it has been too dry so far for crops to mature. The banks 
are slowing up a little on making loans. However, we 
expect about the usual amount of building to be done in 
town and also in the country districts. Collections are 
good. The wholesale lumber market seems to be a little 
high and there have been some changes in the sources of 


supply, but we are carrying a normal retail stock. Just . 


now we are not getting a very lively demand for lumber 
from the farmers as they are busy haying and will begin 
harvesting their wheat next week. We expect the demand 
from this source to strengthen within the next six weeks. 
Cc. O. BARNTHOUSE. 


Money Market Easy. 


SPRINGFIELD, O10. 
Retail lumbermen here are_ getting about the usual 
amount of trade in town and the country demand is good. 
All farm work is up to date and a good harvest is prom- 
ised. Naturally this makes the farmers feel like build- 
ing and making improvements on the old buildings. The 
banks are taking care of their customers and loaning con- 
siderable money. The money market is easy. Collections 
are good and have been all spring. Retail stocks in Spring- 
field are about on an average with other years at this 

season. The wholesale lumber market is weak. 
BRAIN LUMBER COMPANY. 


Country Building Active. 


ANSONIA, OHIO. 
Those who do not wish to wait until after harvest to 
make farm improvements find the banks willing to loan the 
necessary funds if good security can be given. The farm- 
ers feel that they are taking no chance by borrowing money 
as the outlook for a good harvest never has been better. 
Consequently we are getting a good demand for lumber 
from the rural districts and expect fully as much trade. 
both country and urban, during the early fall as we had 
last year. Collections are fair at present and will be much 
better when the crops begin to move. We are carrying a 

normal retail stock. 
ANSONIA LUMBER COMPANY. 


Scarcity of Good Farm Labor. 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO. 
Business and wages have not been better here in 50 
years. No one who wishes to work needs to be idle and the 
farmers are willing to pay the price to get good men. In 
fact they have been retarded more or less for want of 
a good class of help. Crops are good so far and money 
is plentiful with the outlook for fall trade very promising. 
All of the people in this community lost considerably by 

the flood of last April. 
A. W. THOMSON. 


Yellow Pine Supplanting Hemlock. 


ASHTABULA, OHIO. 

Local conditions are bad at this point. Building in the 
city is at a standstill. Rural trade has been fair all spring 
but at present the farmers are busy in the fields. Collec- 
tions are very slow and the banks are loaning only on gilt- 
edged security. 

All kinds of crops lock good but building prospects are 
way below the average. Were this an extensive farming 
district we would look for improvement in trade by Sep- 
tember. Yellow pine is gaining a strong hold here in place 
of hemlock for framing and sheathing. Likewise red cedar 
and cypress have supplanted white pine for exterior uses. 

Stocks in yards are heavy or above the average and far 
in excess of the present demand. 

Post Bros. LUMBER COMPANY, 
W. A. Post. 


Good Demand Promised Dealers Catering to Rural 
Trade. 


GREENFIELD, OHIO. 

The weather in this particular locality has been about as 
favorable as anyone could expect for farm work and as a 
result the farmers are all in good shape and well along 
with their work. The present outlook is for a fairly good 
wheat and corn crop. The farmers are all feeling good 
and making money. The banks here are treating their cus- 
tomers all right and letting them have money for all legiti- 
mate purposes. The present outlook is for an exceedingly 
good fall trade. We look for the farmers to build lots of 
barns and sheds as well as houses and anything that they 
need as soon as they have the time to do it. 

Collections are slow but they are usually that way at 
this time of the year and will get better after the farmers 
get their wheat and hay in and stock begins to go. 

Retail stocks are about normal. There is no trouble 
now to get anything that is wanted, but we believe that 
within a very short time the demand will increase con- 
siderably and the market get better in a wholesale way. 





We do not think the market will get much stronger in the 
near future but it will check the downward trend. Taking 
everything into consideration we believe that the prospects 
for fall business for the retailer in the small country 
towns who depend on the farm trade is exceedingly bright. 
GREENVILLE LUMBER COMPANY, 
John J. Metz, Manager. 


Outlook Promising. 


; . ROCKFORD, O10. 

_ Farm work is progressing satisfactorily and the outlook 
is for a good crop of all kinds. The feeling among the 
farmers is optimistic and the probabilities are that fall 
trade will be good. The money market is close and the 
banks are curtailing their loans. 

The prospects for building in town are small but we 
look for the usual country demand. 

Collections are slow and retail stocks heavy. 

The wholesale market, from our point of view, is rather 
unstable with a tendency to lower prices. We look for still 
lower prices the latter part of the year. 

LEWIS Bros. LUMBER COMPANY, 
W. R. Lewis. 


Many Farm Improvements Being Made. 


PLAIN CiTy, OHIO. 

Our lumberyard is situated eighteen miles northwest of 
Columbus, on the edge of the famous Darby Plains—the 
garden spot of Ohio. Being a yard that depends on a 
farm trade and being situated as aforesaid we are differ- 
ently located than the majority of yards. We never have 
had a better business during the spring than this year. 
Our farmer friends are building barns and granaries. 

A few houses have been started. The farmers are build 
ing homes that are up to date, equipping with water, heat, 
light and sanitary arrangements. Our houses are mostly 
built after the harvest time. : 

The crop outlook is up to the average. Wheat is fine. 
oats hurt by the dry weather, corn is looking good and 
clover hay will be short but a fine feed. Farmers are 
feeling fine and are well up with their work. 

Sanks are taking care of all loans and have plenty of 
money. Our collections are up to the standard: we carry 
a great many accounts from three to nine months, the ac- 
counts drawing 6 percent interest after sixty days. 

Judging from our talks with traveling men the stocks 
in the yards of central Ohio are normal. The majority of 
our stock is yellow pine. We use a No. 2 6-inch white pine 
S28 to a VV siding for the majority of our barn building. 
Also have a small stock of redwood lap siding. For out- 
side work we sell a Louisiana eypress. We do not carry 
either hemlock or poplar in boards, sheathing or piece stuff, 
but do carry a No. 1 hemlock lath. 

BEACH-CHANDLER COMPANY, 
E. B. Beach. 


Oats and Hay Short. 


PAYNE, OHIO. 
Owing to floods and weather conditions farm work thus 
far has been backward but is pretty well caught up at the 
present time. Oats and hay will be short but fair weather 
conditions from now on will promise a good corn crop. 
-The banks in this locality have been treating their cus 
tomers very well, but I understand that in Fort Wayne, 
twenty miles west of here, money matters are very close. 
Building prospects in this locality have been very slim 
all spring, but there are prospects for a good demand after 
harvest. Collections have been very slow. Retail stocks 
are about normal. 
The wholesale lumber market seems to be weakening 
but there are few changes in the supply. 
JERRY STRAYER. 


Wholesale Market Weak. 


WARREN, OHIO. 

On account of the extra allowance of rain early in the 
season farmers failed to get their crops planted as early as 
usual and then we had quite a long dry spell which re- 
sulted in crops not advancing as fast as in previous years. 
However, we now have had a good heavy rain and all 
kinds of crops are coming good, especially corn. Hay will 
be a little short. The farmers as a rule are feeling very 
well satisfied with the outlook. . 

The banks are treating their customers in the usual 
manner; however, on account of the unusual demand for 
money, they have been forced to ask some of their custom- 
ers that were contemplating building to hold off until 
money was a little more plentiful. Nevertheless a good 
volume of business is transacted in all lines. 

Collections are slow although there is a feeling that 
business will continue on a larger scale as soon as the 
tariff and currency questions are settled. The people 
generally are ready to do a conservative steady business 
if given the opportunity. 

Stocks of lumber in the yards are about normal. How- 
ever, on account of the recent break in southwestern stock, 
yards are holding off buying in large quantities. If the 
market would strengthen a little it would have a good 
effect in buying. 





WARREN LUMBER COMPANY, 
C. B. Lpveless, Manager. 


Demand for Lumber Poor. 


CLEVES, OHIO. 

Selling lumber in this district is like selling ice in 
Klondike: there is plenty of lumber and no demand. Farm 
work is in good shape and crop prospects excellent. 

Our farmers have more land or less land since the 
flood. Those having less are kicking because they lost and 
those having more complain because it is not as good as 
before. Banks are giving fair treatment to customers but 
the money market is “punk.” 3uilding in town is no 
good and the farmers need a year to wake up. Collections 
are poor. Lumber has not reached bottom yet. The flood 
affected this district and it will take some time to straighten 
it out. C. W. CAINE. 


Yellow Pine Market Weak. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Farm work seems to be getting along quite well and the 
crop outlook is good. The farmers, as far as we know, are 
feeling all right. We have not noticed any tightening up in 
the money market by local banks. The prospects for build- 
ing, particularly in the residence sections, where we are 
located, seem to be about as good as at any time. Collec- 
tions are fair and the retail stocks here are heavy, due to 
an accumulation of shipments in the last 30 to 60 days, the 
mills having filled old orders as well as new ones quite 
promptly. The only bad feature from the wholesale mar- 
ket’s standpoint seems to be the weakening in yellow pine; 

outside of that the market seems to be fairly firm. 
BARNER-MEAD LUMBER COMPANY, 
George T. Barner. 


All Business Active. 
CANTON, OHIO. 
The farmers in this vicinity just now are busy in hay- 
making. The weather has been ideal for that work owing 
to the fact that there has been no rain to speak of for about 
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9 lal While there is a good stand of grass, it is very 
short, 

The wheat is looking very good and will be ready to cut 
within the next week through this section. The continued 
drouth and extreme hot weather have affected the oats, corn 
and potatoes to the extent that unless we get a good soak- 
ing rain very shortly the crop will be very short. 

The penne of farm products are pretty good, and farmers 
are looking for the rain that will help out the later crops. 
At the present writing it looks very much as if we would 
get the desired rain unless it all goes around us, as has been 
the case lately. 

Money matters are just a little tight; banks are holding 
their money and this makes collections somewhat slow. 

The building operations in this locality have been very 
good this season, and prospects for fall building are looking 
up pretty well. 

The retail stocks are about normal in size. I think no one 
overloaded on any particular class of stock, but sorted up 
pretty well for the demands. 

Wholesale prices are somewhat easier than they were, 
particularly yellow pine. ‘This forces the retailer to hedge 
on his buying outside of his absolute needs. 

Stark County is one of the best agricultural counties in 
the United States, and Canton is one of the best towns in 
the United States, its industries being of such a diversified 


character that a little slowness in one line does not affect 
it as it would some towns, 


ILLINOIS. 
Good Crop Outlook Creates Optimism. 


OTTAWA, ILL. 

Farm work is in very good shape considering the late 
spring. Heavy rains in this section delayed corn planting 
but it looks now as if there would be a good crop. The 
hay and clover crop will be heavy, and oats look good. 
Under these conditions the farmers in this section are in a 
very fair frame of mind. 

The banks are treating their customers about as the 
customer deserves and conditions in that direction are very 
normal. Building operations in this town are good, and 
it looks as if they would be good throughout the year. 
Collections are about normal; I think, generally speaking, 
they are very good. 

Retail stocks in this section are normal and the tendency 
is to keep them in that condition this summer and fall. 

From my viewpoint the wholesale lumber market is 
about where it will stay for some time. ‘The prices will 
vary up or down on some items, but generally speaking it 
will not vary to any great extent. 


O. H. BACHTEL. 


A. C, BRADISH. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








MANUFACTURERS’ NOTES. 

The Detroit Lubricator Company has recently issued 
a 56-page catalog on Detroit Bulls’ Eye Locomotive 
Lubricators and other locomotive specialties which is 
a very comprehensive booklet. Besides being a cata- 
log it is also a very complete text book of reference 
work. It gives a mine of information, and is much 
more complete than earlier editions which that com- 
pany has printed. It has been found of value to every- 
one interested in any way with locomotive lubrication. 
| Advertisement. | 

The demand for accurate and detailed information 
regarding files and their uses led the Nicholson File 
Company, ot Providence, R. I., to issue a booklet which 
it has chosen to style ‘‘ File Filosophy.’’ This booklet 
has been used in mechanical engineering courses in a 
number of colleges and manual training schools, as it 
deals with information about files and their uses as 
well as the technical terms in common use. The eighth 
edition has just made its appearance and typograph- 
ically is even more attractive than its predecessors. 
The company is sending the booklet out to those interested, 
upon request. [Advertisement. ] 


That users of dry kilns realize that the Emerson 
automatic compression moist-air dry kiln has certain 
advantages over the other makes is exemphified by the 
fact that the manufacturer, the Emerson Dry Kiln 
Company, of New York City, recently closed contracts 
for 14 kilns ranging from 18 by 36 feet to 18 by 100 
feet in one week. {| Advertisement. | 





So far as is known the largest battery of dry kilns 
ever sold at one time in the United States has recently 
been purchased by the Atlantic Coast Lumber Corpora- 
tion, Georgetown, 8S. C., from the L. Moore Dry Kiln 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla. The contract calls for 28 
kilns, 20 feet wide and 104 feet long. The Atlantic 
Coast Lumber Corporation recently had a fire and is 
now rebuilding. These kilns will be of fireproof con- 
struction. [Advertisement. | 


The Dryad Lumber Company, of Gibbs, Idaho, soon 
will increase its power plant equipment by the installa- 
tion of a 750 KV-A, Curtis turbo-generator with a 17.5 
kilowatt motor-generdtor exciter set and switchboard, all 
of which is to be furnished by the General Electric Com- 
pany. [Advertisement. | 

The St. Maries Lumber Company, of St. Maries, 
Idaho, will soon add to the equipment of its plant two 
4-ton electric locomotives which have been ordered from 
the General Electric Company. [Advertisement. | 





The Kneeland-MeLurg Lumber Company, of Phillips, 
Wis., has installed two 150-horsepower motors of the 
General Electric Company type. [Advertisement. | 





A RECORD FOR MANUFACTURING. 

The value of care and system in merchandising is 
exemplified by the fact that the National Cash Register 
Company, of Dayton, Ohio, manufactured and shipped 
one cash register for every working minute of May, 
1913. The achievement of such a record by any manu- 
facturing concern is interesting in itself, but the thing 
that makes this item significant is that it indicates that 
retail merchants are rapidly coming to realize that 
old, rule-of-thumb methods will not suffice in the mod- 
ern business world. 

There was a time when the storekeeper thought that 
his success and profit depended upon the number of 
his customers and his ability to increase that number. 
As the doctrine of efficiency gradually came to be the 
doctrine of business the lesson was learned that it is 
not always necessary to increase trade in order to in- 
crease profits. It has been shown that the profits 
increase by the stopping of losses, cutting out lost 
motion and turning the energy, initiative and nerve 
force of the merchant and his clerks toward creative 
work, while machinery handles the detail and drudgery. 

That the merchant has learned the value of con- 
servation is reflected in the manufacturing record re: 
ferred to above. Probably no other device that mer- 
chants use carries such a spirit of conservation as 
One merchant buying a cash 


does the cash register. 





register is not so surprising to the real importance 
of business, but with business growing more complex, 
competition more keen and margins of profit smaller it 
is only natural that merchants should realize the neces- 
sity of conservation of profits and the utilization of 
every means that will give them more profit from a 
given amount of business. As the cash register ac- 
complishes the result that is claimed for it in the way 
of increasing profits there is little wonder that mer- 
chants are demanding it and that the registers are being 
made at the rate of one every minute. [Advertise- 
ment. | 





GATE VALVES OF MERIT. 
The two patterns of brass gate valves shown here- 
with are finding a ready demand among power plant 
engineers. These valves have outside screw and yoke 


OUTER AND CROSS-SECTION VIEW OF JENKINS BRASS 
GATE VALVE. 


with rising spindle and are made for standard, medium 
and extra heavy pressures. These types are similar in 
design to the inside screw type manufactured by Jen- 
kins Bros. of New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Montreal and London, except that a yoke and travel- 
ing spindle are substituted for the usual bonnet and 
inside screw. In many cases the outside screw type of 
valve is superior to the inside screw. The threads 
being exposed are easily lubricated, which materially 
increases their durability, particularly when the valve 
is used in dry or superheated steam. The traveling 
spindle serves as an indicator by which the position of 
the wedge or gate is readily ascertained. These valves 
have solid, double-faced metal wedge or gate which 
is guided by ribs cast on the inside of the body. The 
body is globe-shaped, which insures the greatest pos- 
sible strength. The standard pattern is for 125 pounds 
of working steam pressure, the medium for 175 pounds 
steam or 250 pounds water and the extra heavy for 
250 pounds steam or 400 pounds water. These valves 
are made either straightway or angle-type in all sizes 
from % to 3 inches inclusive [Advertisement. ] 


RAPP PPD LID DDL 


Place a piece of any durable wood, a piece of iron and 
a piece of marble in some fairly dry place protected from 
sun and rain, but exposed to air in circulation, and which 
will last the longest? The wood will remain sound after 
the iron has become a heap of rust, and the marble a 
shapeless mass of carbonate of lime. If, however, the 
wood becomes sufficiently damp that fungous growth can 
attack it, its life will be much shorter than the other 
two materials. We think of stone as imperishable, but 
hard water is merely water in which rocks have been dis- 
solved by the carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere. 
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Interior Finish 
Moulding and 


Flooring 


Also a complete stock 


of well manufactured 


Hemlock 
Lumber 








Let us know your needs 
and we'll quote on eith- 
er regular or specially 
cut stock. 


We can ship promptly 
and insure satisfaction. 


North Western 
Lumber Co. 


STANLEY, =: WISCONSIN 


-WHITE PINE BOX LUMBER 


We offer: OR FACTORY STOCK 


40 M 5-4 No. 3 Common White Pine 
12 M 6-4 No.3 Common White Pine 
8 M 8-4 No.3 Common White Pine 
20 M 5-4 No. 4 & 5 Common White Pine 
10 M 6-4 No. 4 & 5 Common White Pine 
6 M 8-4 No. 4 & 5S Common White Pine 


Largely No. 4 Common 
25 M 1x4” & Wider, all 6’ No. 4 


STUHR LUMBER CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Doors, Windows 
and Screens 


Of the Best Material and Workmanship. 


Write for our 1913 
Screen Catalog B. 


Manufactured and Distributed by 


M.A.DISBROW & CO., Omaha, Neb. 


a 
manUFACTURER. 
oF 


DOORS, SASH, 
BLINDS, MOULDINGS 
ano HIGH CLASS 
MILLWORK 

















Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufactuters of the Famous 
Sager Patent Axes 
and Highest Quality 
e Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Pricés 


WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 


Write Us, 








HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.”” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 46: &. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. Ill. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Juty 5, 1913. 
















PITTSBURGH 


For Quick 


Sale 





We have in stock 


1 car 4-4 No. 1 Cuts 


ana hite Pine 


Write, wire or phone for price. 


Detailed list of other stock 
upon request. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Successors to E. V. Babcock & Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


) TimBer ( 
THES 


LET us 
QUOTE You 
Prices 


HE GERMAIN CQ 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 


1x 12 No. 1 Common, 
1x 12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4” 5-4” 6-4” 8-4” D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices For 30 Days. 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





















FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


voted. agg PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 








——e 


North Carolina Pine 
WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





as see 
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GARLING &> SPLANE 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
WHITE PINE, VA. AND N.C. YELLOW PINE. 








TRANSPORTATION QUESTION BROADENED. 


Lumber and Wood Box Interests Prepare New Complaint Making All Important 
Railroads Defendants in Fiber-Wood Box Freight Rate Controversy— 
To Be Determined Upon Evidence Submitted in Pridham Case. 


Like the proverbial snowball, the fiber-wood box 
controversy, which, when it began, was more or less of 
a local nature, having to do with placing rates on 
shipments in fiber cases from California points east- 
bound on a parity with shipments in the same class 
of containers westbound, assumed a more general aspect 
when the hearing was resumed in Chicago in April, and 
with an additional complaint soon to be filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the National Class- 
ification Committee of Lumber, Wooden Boxes & Allied 
Interests will become a question of national scope. 

When the Pridham case was brought to a conclusion 
in Chicago before Examiner George P. Boyle the de- 
fendant imterveners were given until July 25 to file 
their brief, and as the evidence was so voluminous 
argument was deferred until after the commission’s 
summer recess. During the interval since the hearing 
closed the champions of the wooden box have been 
active and the National Classification Committee of 
Lumber, Wooden Boxes & Allied Interests, representing 
as it does the National Association of box Manutac- 
turers, the National Hardwood Lumber Association, the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, the 
Northwestern Association of Box Manutacturers, the 
California Pine Box & Lumber Company, and the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which is a 
federation of lumber manufacturers’ associations, has 
through its counsel, M. F. Gallagher, prepared a com- 
plaint which will be presented to the commission within 
a tew days. 

Advices from Washington are to the effect that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is in a receptive mood 
toward this new complaint and feels that its filing 
will enable the commission to determine the question 
relative to the use of wood as against fiber containers 
in ofticial classification territory, and southern and east- 
ern territory, as well as in western territory. It has 
been explained by Examiner Boyle, who conducted the 
investigation of the Pridham case in Chicago, that the 
commission would of necessity have to contine its rul- 
ing to one phase of the question in western terri- 
tory only as that is the only territory that was brought 
to the commission’s attention in the Pridham case. 


Thirty-nine Hundred Manufacturers Represented. 


The National Classification Committee of Lumber, 
Wooden Boxes & Allied Interests, acting for the associa- 
tions above enumerated, represents ail the producers 
of lumber and manufacturers of wooden boxes in the 
United States, comprising in the aggregate a member- 
ship of 3,900 producers and manutacturers, including 
firms and companies engaged in business in every State 
in the Union, and the complaint soon to be filed avers 
that the firms and companies represented by the com- 
plainants pay annually to the defendant railroads 
treight charges of approximately $300,000,000. In this 
complaint every important railroad in the United States 
is made a defendant. 

Evidence taken by the lumber and wooden box in- 
terests in the Pridham case was not confined to the 
knowledge of witnesses coming from the territory at- 
fected by the alleged discrimination in the original 
complaint, but was gathered from all points of the 
compass—from Boston to San Francisco and from the 
northern border to the Gulf. The case developed into 
an effort to show the relative merits of the fiber and the 
wood box wherever they were in general use and in- 
volved such questions as preferred handling, stowing, 
resistance from outside impact, susceptibility to mois- 
ture, initial expense in manufacture, pilferage and sev- 
eral other phases of traffic on railroads as well as on 
wagons and steamships. 

Thus it became a general investigation and the manu- 
facturers of wooden boxes and box shooks became con- 
vinced that inasmuch as the evidence showed conclu- 
sively that the wooden box is a superior package for 
freight shipments a decision by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission affecting only eastbound shipments 
in western territory would mean another long-drawn- 
out hearing if the case came to a decision without ref- 
erence to southern, eastern and official classificatioh 
territory. With that thought in mind these manufac- 
turers through their representative, the National Classt- 
fication Committee of Lumber, Wooden Boxes & Allied 
Interests, seek to have the complaint filed and consoli- 
dated with the case of R. W. Pridham Company, com- 
plainant, vs. Southern Pacific Railway Company, et al., 
defendants, and arrangements considered and deter- 
mined upon the evidence taken in the case of R. W. 
Pridham Company vs. Southern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, et al. In the new complaint the commission is 
asked to have the defendants answer the charges there- 
in and an order made commanding the defendant car- 
riers to cease and desist the said violations of the Act 
to Regulate Commerce. It is understood that the com- 
mission does not expect to reopen the case for rehear- 
ing or the taking of further testimony but will take 
under consideration the brief to be filed by Attorney 
Gallagher representing the wooden box interests. The 
commission contends that the evidence, testimony and 
arguments in the Pridham case will serve as well for 
the determination of the question in a larger field. 


Similarity of Rulings. 

The complaint points out that Rule 42 of Western 
Classification No. 51 I. C. C. No. 9 provides that ratings 
on articles in wooden boxes will apply on the same arti- 
cles in fiber board, pulp board, or double faced corru- 
gated straw board boxes, with or without wooden 
trames, provided the requirements or specifications of 
the substitute containers are fully complied with. If 
not, then the rate on the goods shipped in the substi- 
tute package shall be increased 20 percent, with a 
minimum increase of 2 cents a hundred pounds. 

It is also set forth that Rules 2-B and 2-C of Official 
Classification No. 40 and Rule 9 in Southern Classifica- 
tion No. 39 Section A and Section B are, in effect, the 
same as those embodied in Rule 42 in Western Classifi- 
cation No. 51, 

The complaint further shows that the Transconti- 
nental Freight Bureau Western Tariff No. 1, I. C. C. 
No. 6, provides that, unless otherwise specified, rates on 
articles in wooden boxes will apply on the same arti- 
cles in the substitute containers with or without mod- 
ern frames provided the requirements and _ specifica- 
tions named in Rule 14-B of current Western Classifi- 
cation are fully complied with, and if not the freight 
rate shall be increased 25 percent. It is shown that 
the effect of this provision is to apply to all westbound 
shipments the same rating on articles packed in the 
substitute package as is applied to articles in wooden 
boxes, subject to the limitations, exceptions, require- 
ments and specifications contained in Rule 14-B. This 
rule, reterred to as Rule 14-B, of Western Classification, 
according to the complaint, is the same as the present 
Rule 42 of Western Classification No. 51, now in effect. 
The complainants aver that the placing of articles 
shipped in fiber board, pulp board, and corrugated 
straw board packages on a parity of rating with arti- 
cles shipped in wooden boxes is unreasonable, unjust, 
unjustly discriminatory, impracticable of application, 
incapable of equal and uniform operation and an un- 
reasonable regulation and practice affecting rates, giv 
ing undue and unreasonable preference and advantage 
to articles packed in substitute containers and subject 
ing articles packed in wooden boxes to an undue and 
unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage and direct 
Violation of Section 3 of the Act to Regulate Commerce. 


Details Given. 

The complaint goes into detail to show why the ap- 
plication of the same rates to goods shipped in substi- 
tute containers as are applied to the same goods packed 
in wooden boxes are discriminatory. 


That articles packed in substitute containers require 
more service and greater expense of carriage and in- 
volve more risk than articles of the same kind packed 
in wooden boxes; that articles packed in fiber board and 
corrugated strawboard packages received in transporta- 
tion by carriers require greater care, special handling 
preferred attention and extra service that are not given 
to articles packed in wooden boxes and that this extra 
care and service, special handling and preferred attention 
are given to the fiber board and strawboard boxes in 
unloading from wagons, unloading from cars, trucking and 
stowing in cars and in attempting to repair damaged 
packages; that in other handling and service incidental 
to the transportation of package freight the trans- 
portation of the fiber board and corrugated strawboard 
packages also involves more expense in carriage because 
the same tonnage can not be placed in mixed carloads 
where the fiber and corrugated packages are a part of 
the load; that the load can not be as compactly stowed 
since the fiber packages need to be placed in ‘positions 
to be braced and to be protected from other rough, heavy 
and sharp freight ordinarily shipped in mixed carloads. 
That the handling of the fiber board and corrugated 
strawboard boxes involves a greater expense in carriage 
because they are used in smaller sizes than wooden boxes 
and the defendant carriers have to handle more pack- 
ages in number, sometimes as many as three fiber pack- 
ages where one wooden box would safely carry the ship- 
ment; that the fiber and corrugated packages involve 
more expense in the handling by reason of the fact that 
they occupy more floor space and require more super- 
vision in stations and warehouses, which necessitates 
extra service and expense on the part of the carriers. 
4 That in stowing mixed carloads for transportation the 
fiber and corrugated packages require more time and 
service as they must be packed so they will not tumble 
over during movement or impacts and must be so stowed 
as to be protected from any machinery or rough or sharp 
instruments or heavy articles that would be likely to 
puncture, crush or abrade such packages in transpor- 
tation; that in stowing in cars the substitute containers 
are almost universally placed on top, which makes it 
necessary that they be put aside until other freight is 
stowed in the car and then rehandled, and frequently 
these substitute containers are again handled and re- 
stowed when other freight comes to the car which must 
be stowed underneath, or from which they must be pro- 
tected; that in moving and removing, lifting and relift- 
ing the fiber and corrugated packages in order to give 
them the best possible protection in transportation this 
occurs aS many as four or five times and as a result 
these packages are given twice and three times and in 
many cases more than three times the handling that is 
given to wooden boxes. 


Use of the Hook. 

Regarding the use of the hook, which has been re- 
ferred to as the third hand of the freight handler, the 
complaint points out that users of fiber board, pulp 
board, and corrugated straw board packages prohibit 
its use in the handling of this class of containers on 
account of their frailty and liability to puncture. It 
is claimed that this instrument, on account of its use- 
fulness, adds to the freight handlers’ efficiency by sav- 
ing time and strength and in increasing the amount of 
work done in a given time. The complaint sets forth 
that owing to the substitute package the carriers have 


It is averred: 
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discontinued the use of the hook in handling these 
packages, which amounts to a preferred handling, re- 
quiring more time and labor by the different carriers. 
The extra expense in the handling of substitute pack- 
ages the complainants aver can not be definitely fixed 
at this time, but the cost of handling goods in substi- 
tute containers is conservatively estimated to be from 
25 to 50 percent more than the expense of handling 
the same commodity in wooden boxes, 
It is further averred: 


That all packages and boxes used for the packing and 
shipment of freight in interstate transportation should 
be strong enough to withstand the ordinary incidents of 
less than carload shipments; that in L. C, L. shipments, 
mixtures of various kinds, classes and weights occur; 
that goods shipped in substitute containers must neces- 
sarily be given preferential handling heretofore referred 
to these shipments should not enjoy the same rate as 
shipments packed in wood; that goods packed for less 
than carload shipments should be in containers which 
will withstand such impacts, jolts, collisions, shakes and 
abrupt movements with resulting intra-car disarrange- 
ments, changes in position and tumbling as are incidental 
to the starting, stopping, coupling and switching of cars 
under the ordinary railroad transportation demanded by 
present commercial conditions. That fiber board, pulp 
board and corrugated strawboard packages manufactured 
and sealed in strict accordance with the requirements of 
Rule 42 and the rules of other tariffs which have been 
mentioned are not strong enough to undergo, without 
damage, ordinary railroad handling and movement. 


Maximum of 90 Pounds Too High. 


It is pointed out that a maximum of 90 pounds for 
shipments in substitute containers is excessive and that 
the experience of carriers has demonstrated that com- 
modities can not be shipped in fiber, pulp board and 
corrugated packages with any degree of safety when 
they weigh more than 30 pounds and even under that 
weight they must receive preferred attention and in- 
volve greater risk and expense of carriage than wooden 
boxes of equal weight. 

The complaint points out that pilferage is one of the 
risks of transportation which may be classed among 
the proper elements in rate-making and that fiber and 
corrugated packages are more easily pilfered than 
wooden boxes as they can be entered without noise, 
opened with a pocket knife or any sharp instrument 
or by the human hand or heel, and by any of these 
methods much more quickly than a wooden box. It 
is also set forth that much of the pilferage occurs from 
shipments in substitute containers, in fact, a far greater 
proportion in the aggregate than occurs in connection 
with wooden boxes. The complainants aver that sub- 
stitute packages are frequently punctured, crushed, 
broken at corners, flaps and seals loosened and other- 
wise opened in transit, chafed by contact with other 
freight and with the sides and doors of cars and ren- 
dered pulplike by moisture. Also that when once 
broken or punctured it is impossible so to recooper 
them as to make them safe packages for the remainder 
of the journey. Even though they are recoopered and 
an effort is made by the carriers to put them in as 
vood a condition as possible, much time is involved in 
ineffectual efforts to restore them and when once 
broken or punctured they are a temptation to pilferage 
and require extra inspection, care and attention until 
delivered, 

It is shown that whenever a hole is made in a fiber or 
corrugated package sufficiently large to admit of the 
extraction of any part of the contents the package must 
be opened by the carrier, the contents checked, and 
undergo the process of an attempted recoopering, and 
then checked to the point of delivery, all of which in- 
volves time and labor. 

Loss and breakage are far more frequent in ship- 
ments in fiber, pulp board and corrugated straw board 
packages than when packed in wooden boxes and, 
while the carriers have not kept complete records those 
that are available show that losses and breakages occur 
to shipments in substitute containers at least seven 
times, in the aggregate, to losses occurring when the 
wooden box is used for the transportation of like com- 
modities in the same quantity. 


$35,000,000 in Damage Claims Annually. 


The complaint sets forth that the defendant carriers 
disburse nearly $35,000,000 annually in the settlement 
of loss and damage claims and that this amount of 
actual disbursement is not representative of the ex- 
pense to the carriers in dealing with loss and damage 
claims. It is the belief of the champions of the wooden 
box that if the goods now shipped in fiber were shipped 
in wood, loss and damage claims would be greatly de- 
creased, and that if the substitute package was given 
the same handling as the wooden box damage claims 
would immeasurably increase and multiply. 

It is averred: 


That if the carriers are permitted to continue to accept 
freight in substitute containers it would be wholly unjust 
and unreasonable for the defendant carriers to continue 
to ship the weaker and intrinsically inferior container 
requiring such extra care and _ preferential handling. 
That the Mullen test, which is the approved method of 
testing fiber board, does not in any way indicate the 
strength or efficiency of the package as a container of 
freight under ordinary railroad handling; that the rules 
of the tariffs mentioned and the regulations, require- 
ments and specifications for the substitute packages 
therein are unreasonable because impracticable and a 
compliance with the same can not be enforced by the 
carrier, by the commission or by the courts, and because 
incapable of equal, even or uniform operation or appli- 
cation and also because the same constantly permit of 
evasion and violation, operating in the way of unlawful 
favors and rebates to shippers, which the defendant car- 
riers can not detect or prevent. 

That the regulations require that the board and the 
substitute container be of a certain number of pounds 
resistance to the square inch, depending on the weight 
of the contents, and further provide that the resistance 
shall be determined by the Mullen test. 


This test, the complaint sets forth, is the supposed 
method of determining the quality of paper board, but 





in determining the quality of the board it is variable 
and undependable, a thin sheet often testing higher 
than a thicker one, and such a test is no test whatever 
of the strength or efficiency of the completed package. 
The Mullen test can not be made on a completed pack- 
age that is delivered to the carrier and the complaint 
states that even if the test were of value the defend- 
ant carriers are wholly unable to determine whether or 
not the board in the package received by them has 
been given the Mullen test. It is also shown that the 
defendant carriers have no way of determining whether 
or not these packages conform to the requirements for 
waterproofing, as any such test by the defendant car- 
riers must be made at the risk of damaging the con- 
tents of the package. The regulations provide that the 
sides of the box forming the joint or seam must not 
be less than 1144 inches and must be firmly glued to- 
gether throughout the entire area of contact, but it is 
impossible for the defendan ‘iers to determine, 
when such packages are recei ‘or transportation, 
whether they conform to the revulation in this respect. 
Sealing strips of a certain resistance are required, but 
the defendant carriers have no s of determining 
such resistance. It is also required taat the inner flaps 
of the boxes shall not be more than six inches apart 
and that all flaps must be firmly glued together through- 
out the entire area of contact, which also can not be 
determined by the carriers. The carriers have no 
means of determining the thickness of plys without 
breaking the packages and therefore have no know!l- 
edge of whether they conform to the rules or not. The 
regulations divide substitute containers into weights 
ot 40, 65, and 90 pounds and provide requirements and 
specifications for each class or division, which also 
does not admit of determination at the point of origin 
of the shipments. Numerous other provisions specified 
by the various tariffs are pointed out over which the 
carriers are powerless to prevent violations. 


Critical Inspection by Carriers Expensive. 


It is also pointed out that any attempt on the part 
of the carriers to give the substitute package a critical 
inspection would involve additional expense and con- 
gestion to the inconvenience and loss of all shippers 
of freight. The complaimants further aver that pack- 
ages made of fiber board, pulp board and corrugated 
straw board are not reasonably safe or adequate con- 
tainers of freight in interstate transportation and the 
acceptance of them by the defendant carriers should 
be forbidden. The complaint deals at length with the 
efforts of the R. W. Pridham Company to place the 
rates on eastbound California freight in substitute 
containers on a parity with westbound freight of the 
same class packed in the same kind of containers and 
points out that the testimony which was introduced 
during the hearing of the Pridham case was sufii- 
ciently strong to determine this case, which has become 
a great national transportation question. It cites the 
action of the commission in allowing the Fiber Ship- 
ping Containers’ Association and the National Straw 
Board & Corrugated Box Association to intervene, and 
waives further hearing in the case as well as the right 
to introduce further evidence except in rebuttal in 
case the defendants or any one of them, for reasons 
satisfactory to the commission, are permitted to intro- 
duce further evidence in this matter. The complaint 
asks that the parties defendant to the original com- 
plaint be made defendants in the new case and prays 
that these defendants be required to answer the 
charges therein and that an order be made command- 
ing the defendant carriers to cease and desist from 
violating the Act to Regulate Commerce. 

The commission is also asked to order certain sec- 
tions of the various tariffs to be expunged therefrom 
and that the commission ascertain and prescribe what 
articles, if any, may be shipped in fiber board, pulp 
board and corrugated straw board packages in inter- 
state transportation. In the event that the commission 
permits the shipment of any commodities in such pack- 
ages the complainants pray that it fix a maximum 
gross weight of not more than 30 pounds for any ship- 
ments allowed to move in these containers and pre- 
scribe the restrictions and specifications governing the 
composition and structure of such packages, so far as 
can be devised, in a manner practicable of application. 
The commission is further asked to determine and pre- 
scribe the just and reasonable deferential to be estab- 
lished by the defendant carriers in favor of articles 
packed in wooden boxes as against articles packed in 
substitute containers and that such deferential be uni- 
form as to all defendant carriers, or that the defendant 
carriers be ordered to adopt and prescribe rules and 
regulations, requirements and specifications governing 
all of the matters mentioned under and in accordance 
with such findings, conelusions, principles, directions 
and specifications as the commission may formulate and 
prescribe, 





The spread of chestnut blight has resulted in the 
manufacture of considerable chestnut limber from af- 
fected trees and sometimes difficulties are offered as to 
the quality of such lumber. In a recent press bulletin 
the Forest Service states that strength tests indicate 
that sound wood from chestnut trees affected by the bark 
disease is as strong as the green timber. The disease 
affects the trunk only and does not kill the wood, but 
about two years after the death of the tree fungi and 
insects attack it and injure the wood. There is a good 
demand for all chestnut products except cordwood, which 
does not sell readily except when within shipping dis- 
tance of extract plants, brass foundries, lime kilns, brick 
yards and charcoal plants. The Forest Service further 
recommends that in shipments of chestnut affected the 
bark should be removed, which would prevent spread of 
the disease. 


Cinch The Farmers’ Trade 
In Your Community) | 


by putting yourself in position to turn him an 
occasional favor at a 
good profit to yourself. 
If you operate a saw 
mill or a pocket planing 
mill in your yard there 
are lots of times when 
you could keep youren- 
gine busy grinding out 
dollars for yourself by 
grinding corn, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, etc. on a 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


for your farmer friends. It’s only another way of helping to 
keep trade at home, but every time you get a farmer to call on 
you there’s a chance of selling him some lumber. See the point? 
At the price we sell this mill you can’t afford to be without it. 





Catalog free upon request. 


\ Sprout, Waldron & Co.,Mo'sizi8i 


[PHILADELPHIA 














NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Rough and Dressed 


YELLOW PINE 


Bill Stuff and Flooring 
Hallowell & Souder, pyfitpere Bie. 











Spruce and Hemlock | Thos. E. Coale 


White Pine Lumber 
Cypress Company 


Long and Short Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Franklin Bank Bldg., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Spruce, Hemlock 


and Hardwoods 


OFFICE 

















S. B. DILL LUMBER COMPANY | 
“Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 
N. C. Pine Spruce 
Yellow Pine Hemlock 
White Pine Cypress 


























. e From IDAHO 
White Pine Of the ‘‘Maraschino’’ Variety. 
Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the ‘‘Maraschino”’ variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No. | Barn runs 50% dressing and the No. 
2 Bam runs 50% No. | Bar. 
Does this interest you? Will you write us and say “‘show me"? 


Quen AM. Buiner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Wholesale Dealers in 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling 
Telegraph Poles 


S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
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NEW YORK 








Roofers Wanted 











We want good mill connections and wani 
to hear from the man who wants 
good selling connections. 


No.1, No.2, No.3 and No.4 
Flooring and Edge Wanted 








The A. Sherman Lumber 
Company 


POTSDAM, N.Y. 


1 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 














White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
- George & Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 




















For Quick Sale— 


3 Carloads 4-4—1s and 2s 


CHESTNUT 


band sawn, thoroughly dry, 50% 
or better 14-16’ and excellent 
widths—West Va. stock. 

Write or wire for prices on above 
or anything you need in Maple, 
Beech and Birch. 


Hamilton H. Salmon & Co. 


88 Wall Street, 71 South Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND BEVEL SIDING 
TRANSFER BRAND Extra Clears. 
100% clear, 90% vertical grain plump 5 to 2"(10" bunches) No sap, parauel edges 






















oe Floeriag, Bevel Sidter, ae and Pickets 
FOR THE MIXED CAR TRADE. 
Established 1886 
THE EASTERN LUMBER CO., Tonawanda, N. Y. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, ProduceExchange 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG- 
Unexcelled facilities for apueteing posse frcighs es and ego | 


quickest dispatch from seaboa: handle all classes of cargo an 
have Special Department handling Export the wet Shipments. 




















FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Logging Camps Close and Sawmills Enter Upon an 
Era of Curtailment—Shingle Prices Low. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 30.—The market situation for 
west coast lumber products has shown little if any 
improvement this week. Although demand is fair from 
the retail trade railroads and factories are buying little 
lumber. Realizing that there is an overproduction of 
lumber on the Coast, many lumber manufacturers of 
Washington will curtail during the next month or two. 
A number of plants will close entirely, while others will 
run only four or five days a week, and many million 
feet of lumber will be taken from the market in this 
way during the next month or so. Practically every log- 
ging camp in the Puget Sound country has ceased 
operation, and most of them will remain down for a 
period of at least thirty days. The camps always close 
for a few days or a week at the Fourth of July period, 
and in this instance, owing to the poor demand, it is 
planned not to resume cperation before August 1 and 
probably not until August 17. There is a fair demand 
for red cedar shingles, and shingle prices have doubtless 
reached bottom. With the present demand prices will 
advance within a few days. 

Capt. John B. de Basterrechea, 
the Chilian ship Curzon, is in organizing a 
company to be known as the Latin-American Hardwood 
Company, for the purpose of importing hardwood logs from 
South America and building a mill in Seattle to cut them 
up and manufacture them into finish, ete. Capt. de Baster- 
rechea states that the hardwoods of South America are 
superior to those of China and Japan, which are at present 
being imported by American manufacturers. In addition, he 
points out that many sailing vessels come from South 
America to Seattle for lumber in ballast, and would be glad 
to get cargoes of hardwood logs at low rates between these 
points. His company will be capitalized for $100,000 and 


he states work will be started on the plant as soon as a 
suitable site can be secured. 

The Maple Valley Logging Company, 
ley C. Foresman, president, and R. C. Angell, secretary and 
treasurer, has moved its headquarters from Tacoma _ to 
Seattle, where offices have been secured at 501 White Build- 
ing. Messrs. Angell and Foresman are well known in 
Seattle, the former having been with the Canal Lumber 
Company for some time. 

Fire recently deS8troyed the mill plant of the Ebey Shingle 
Company at Marysv ille. Only $5,000 insurance was carried, 
while the loss is estimated at "$20, 000. The dry kilns and 
2,000,000 shingles were saved. Fred W. Harrington and 
Fred C. Bertois, who compose the company, announce they 
will probably rebuild at once. 


———on'"- 
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Fir Door Prices Holding Firm—Business Expected to 
Pick Up at End of Harvesting—New Concerns. 
TacoMA, WASH., June 30.—Maj. Everett G. Griggs, 

president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 

has returned from an extended trip east which included 
attendance at the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 

Association annual meeting at Kansas City, and a visit 

to New York, Chicago and other important eastern cities. 
William C. Wheeler, president of the Wheeler, Osgood 

Company, has returned to Tacoma from a several months’ 


tour abroad, which included the Mediterranean and 
Egypt. 


C. E. Reebe, of Reebe & Dinkins, a large New York 
sash and door house, is in Tacoma, accompanied by Mrs. 
Reebe, on a business and pleasure trip to the Pacific 
coast. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Company’s logging camp and 
shingle mill at Wickersham are closed and will remain 
so until July 7. Its sash and door factory will shut down 
Thursday night until the following Monday and its saw- 
mill will be idle for four days. Speaking of market 
conditions, T. E. Ripley, vice president of the company, 
said: 

Fir door prices are holding firm. The door is gaining new 
popularity and territory but more doors are being made, due 
to new factories and increased outputs, than the market will 
absorb. The fall outlook is very fair. Cedar shingles are 
uncertain. Demand Ay not very urgent. Clears are being 
quoted at $2.10 to $2.15 to the trade. We do not handle 
stars. 

After a long, steady run the Dempsey Lumber Com- 
pany ’s mill will shut down Thursday night until Monday. 
The company has not been running its shingle mill. Its 
logging camp will shut down Saturday for one week. 
This company is sending the bulk of its output by water, 
doing some rail business and not bothering with local 
trade. Cargo shipments are put aboard big scows at the 
mill and these scows are shifted down river to the bay, 
where the lumber is loaded on vessels. The company has 
developed this part of the business so that it is enabled 
to put the lumber aboard ship economically and with dis- 


patch. L. T. Dempsey, of this company, speaking of 
trade, said: 
There is not much of a market. Reports seem to be that 


after harvest business is expected to pick up. Most of the 
mills have fair stocks. We are moving a great deal of our 
output by water, in fact most of it. 

The Western Saw Company was incorporated last week 
with a capital stock of $10,000 and will take over the 
business of the Holmes Machinery & Saw Works, locating 
at 2324 Pacific avenue. James C. Hill is president of the 
new company; John W. Holmes, vice president; Robert 
H. Brinker, of Seattle, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Brinker 
will be active head. 

The lowest coastwise lumber freight in two years was 
established last week in the charter of the steam schooner 
Jim Butler at $3.50 to load on Puget Sound for San Fran- 
cisco. Vessels are offering for San Pedro at only $4, a dif- 
ferential of 50 cents, where heretofore the differential has 
been $1 which was cut to 75 cents about six months ago. 
Lumber freights, both coastwise and foreign, are lower now 
than in many months. Very little new chartering is reported. 





There is some cargo inquiry but no activity in cargo orders. 

President John Snyder, of the Tacoma Fir Door Company, 
has returned from a trip east following the burial of his 
mother. He had intended remaining for the graduation of 
his son, Frost Snyder at Yale, but was called home by 
business. 

The Howell-Hill Shingle Company has been reorganized as 
the Howell-Hill-Ray Company. It is allied with the Hill 
Lumber Company and its officers are Clarence E. Hill, J. O. 
Howell and W. Ray. Its offices are with the Hill Lumber 
Company in the Fidelity building. 

Officials of the Commercial Club state that a hardwood 
planing mill and finishing plant costing $250,000 may be 
built in Tacoma as a result of the visit here of Capt. Juan 
B. de Basterrechea, representing the Latin-American Com- 
pany, organized a few months ago to market South Ameri- 
ean timber. The plan of the company is to ship its timber 
here in sailing vesséls which come from South America to 
Puget Sound in ballast. The Commercial Club officers say 
plans have not progréssed far enough to warrant issuance 
of a detailed statement. 

The Panama Lumber Company 
Charles Stevenson, J. A. Davis, Mark Graves, Frank Davis 
and J. L. Graves for the new company they have organized 
at Puyallup. The company is now making berry boxes and 
crates and has begun clearing a site to build a sawmill at 
once. 

Cc. J. Williamson, of Balfour, 
selling agency for Balfour, Guthrie & Co., of 
San Francisco, large lumber and grain 
this city last week with T. Harrison Hughes, of Liverpool, 
owner of the Harrison direct line operating between Ta- 
coma and England via the west coast. They have been in 
~. Francisco and are on the way home via Vancouver, 

, whence they go east. 

The new ereosotinn dep gy ag of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company is conaing & ay and night to keep up with 
its orders. The plant is getting out 30,000 yards of fir 
block paving for the town of Wenatchee, to have 16 pounds 
of creosote to the cubic foot. It has just dispatched a cargo 
of creosoted piles to San Diego and has a deckload to go for- 
ward the Fourth. It is getting out a large order of telephone 
poles, creosoted 8 feet up from the bottom; is creosoting half 
a million feet of lumber for the Hans Pederson contract at 
Smith Cove, Seattle and has been getting out some large 
piling orders for the Milwaukee. Pier 26 at San Francisco 
is being paved with creosoted blocks from the St. Paul plant: 
an order has just been filled at Portland and several other 
orders cared for. Common piling in place costs 19 cents on 
the average, its always short life depending on locality. 
Creosoted piling costs 45 cents in place and its average life 
under worst conditions is 17 years and some runs as high 
as 28 years. Manager G. Winslow of the St. Paul's creosot- 
ing department will leave tomorrow by automobile for a trip 
to San Francisco to look after the company's interests there 
and expects to be away about a month. 


is the name selected by 


Williamson & Co., of London, 
Tacoma and 
exporters, was in 





A NEW PACIFIC COAST LUMBER SCHOONER. 


One of the most recent lumber vessels to be launched 
on the Pacific coast is the Rosalie Mahony, at the 
Mathews shipyard at Hoquiam, Wash. It belongs to the 
Olson & Mahony Lumber Company, of San Francisco, 
owner of a fleet of lumber vessels, retail yard operator in 
San Francisco, and a heavy lumber shipper. 
was christened by little Miss Rosalie Mahony, after 
whom it is named. She is the daughter of Andy 
Mahony, of the Olson & Mahony Lumber Company, and 
is a charming miss. 

A peculiar thing connected with the launching, indica- 


The vessel 














THE 8S. S. ROSALIE MAHONY. 


ting that the Olson & Mahony Lumber Company is not 
superstitious, is that the vessel was launched on Friday, 
June 13, at 23 minutes after 8 o’clock in the evening, 
which was the time of high tide. There are just 13 
letters in the name of the vessel and its fair sponsor. 
This launching dispels the idea that vessel men are 
superstitious. The Rosalie Mahony will be in com- 
mission in several months in the coastwise lumber trade, 
and will carry over 1,000,000 feet. It is an oil burner, 
and is an excellent example of the modern Pacifie coast 
steam lumber schooner. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WASH., June 30.—The mill of the Nippon 
Lumber Company being erected at Nippon to replace 
that burned last month will be in operation shortly after 
July 4, it is stated. The millwork has progressed at 
record-breaking speed and it is believed few sawmills 
have been built and equipped in such a short time. 

Fred K. Baker, who is building a large cedar com- 
bination mill here, left Saturday night for Salt Lake 
City, where he will look after some important business 
matters. 

The Ford-Shaw Company’s shingle mill at Snohomish 
resumed operation Monday, following a shutdown of sev- 
eral days. 

The Sultan Lumber Company has started to rebuild 
its shingle mill and planer shed destroyed by fire three 
weeks ago. It is planned to have the buildings in shape to 
resume operation July 10. 

James McCulloch, Snohomish County commissioner and 
weil-known shinglemaker and timberman, has been critically 
ill. He is one of the pioneer shinglemen of this section and 
has hosts of friends all over the Sound. 

E. W. Ferris, State forester, has issued a letter to fire 
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wardens in which he makes it plain that his department 
wants codperation and the good will of citizens and asks 
them to help farmers and others in disposing of logged- 
off lands and clearing land. 

That the Government dredging of the Snohomish River is 
not as great a boost to shipping as some have asserted is 
the contention of local shipping men. They claim that the 
work has only diverted the course of the river and the 





jetty has headed off the current so that conditions are worse 
in the lower harbor than before several hundred thousand 
dollars was spent. The channel dug by the contractors has 
virtually disappeared. It is contended that the river should 
have been given a free outlet through the jetty. There is a 
good deal of disappointment among millmen up the Sno- 
homish who had hoped that schooners and steamers could 
be easily taken up and down the stream, 





_—— 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS 








ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


Attempt Being Made to Accelerate Movement of Lum- 
ber to California Points—Changes in Personnel and 
Plans for Expansion, 


PoRTLAND, ORE., June 28.—John Patterson, sales man- 
ager for the Mountain Timber Company, at Kalama, 
says that the close-down of a number of Columbia River 
mills for the last three weeks owing to high water in the 
river has curtailed the output of fir to the extent of about 
40,000,000 feet. While this is not a very material 
quantity compared with the total output of this district, 
it has had some effect in strengthening the market. Mr. 
Patterson hopes his company’s mill at Kalama will be able 
to resume operations next week as it has several large 
orders to fill. ‘The company has been shipping large quan- 
titicts to offshore points and also to California, the mill 
having both rail and water transportation facilities. 

The Carlton Fir Lumber Company, recently organized to 
take over the big, modern mill of the Carlton Consolidated 
Lumber Company at Carlton, Ore., and of which Philip 
Beuhner, the well known lumberman and timberman of 
this city, is president, will begin operations August 1. 
Mr. Buehner’s son Henry will be vice president and treas- 
urer of the company and his son-in-law, George R. Sailor, 
secretary. Carl G. Bock, formerly with the Eastern & 
Western Lumber Company and more recently with the 
St. Johns Lumber Company, will be superintendent. The 
mill, which has a daily capacity of about 125,000 feet, 
and is modern in every respect, has been idle about four 
years, since Manager Russell lost his life in an auto ac- 
cident. The Carlton Consolidated Timber Company will 
operate the logging properties and furnish the logs for the 
new company. Mr. Buehner states that back of the mill 
is about 1,000,000,000 feet of timber, the greater part of 
it on the Tillamook side of the Coast Range. A railroad 
was built some time ago to bring in the logs. 

Capt. Robert Dollar, the prominent steamship owner and 
lumber dealer of San Francisco, was in Portland two days 
this week. Captain Dollar came to see if something could 
not be done to bring about more friendly commercial 
relations between San Francisco and the cities of the VPa- 
cific Northwest, which are strained because of the em- 
bargo placed by San Francisco on finished lumber except 
flooring from the mills in the Pacific Northwest. As a result 
of the demand for the union label on sized lumber by the 
building trades’ unions in San Francisco finished lumber 
from Portland and other Pacitic Northwest points is run 
through the machines in the San Francisco mills, without 
the knives touching them, Captain Dollar states, with the 
result that the consumer pays several dollars more a 
thousand than if he bought it without this additional 
handling. The purpose of putting it through the ma- 
chines is to give the San Francisco mill employees the same 
revenue as if it had been received there in the rough. The 
Pacific Northwest mills say they can size the lumber at a 
cost not exceeding $1 a thousand feet, whereas under the 
present system in San Francisco it costs the consumer $4 
a thousand. It is held that this method checks to a con- 
siderable extent the movement in finished lumber. As a 
retaliatory measure the Pacific Northwest lumber manu- 
facturers are doing everything in their power not to patron- 
ize San Francisco manufacturers of goods that they have 
occasion to buy. 

k. C. Crossett, head of the Crossett Timber Company, 
will be here from Davenport, Iowa, July 1, when he prob- 
ably will announce the successor to A. P. Sprague as man- 
ager of the Crossett interests here, Mr. Sprague having 
resigned to become manager of the Copalis Lumber Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Carlisle-Pennell Company, of 
which he is secretary-treasurer. Mr. Sprague’s resignation 
will become effective when his successor is named. The 
Copalis Lumber Company plans to build a mill at Hoquiam, 
Wash., next fall, and is now completing a logging road 
and will begin logging operations in July. 

The Crossett interests consist of large bodies of timber 
and the mill at Wauna, operated by the Crossett Western 
Lumber Company, of which H. S. Mitchell is manager. 
Logging operations are carried on at Knappa, Ore., by the 
Big Creck Logging Company. The mill at Wauna is cutting 
225,000 feet every 20 hours. The logging camps are in 
operation but will shut down a week or ten days over the 
Fourth of July. The mill, which is well located on the 
Columbia River with both rail and water shipping facili- 
ties, was built about two years ago by the Columbia Valley 
Lumber Company. Back of Knappa the logging concern 
has 2,000,000,000 feet of fine timber tapped by four miles 
of main line railroad and four miles of spurs. 

T. L. Driscoll, connected with the Henry D. Davis Lum- 
ber Company, which has offices in the Wilcox Building, 
this city, and of which C. M. Lanning is manager, states 
that the volume of business is really better than might be 
expected under existing conditions, with tariff revision and 
other features affecting business in a general way. He 
looks forward to a substantial improvement in the near 
future as soon as the disturbing elements have been elimi- 
nated at least to some degree of certainty. 

Robert W. Forbes, of the sales department of the G. W. 
Gates Lumber Company, with offices in the Lumbermen’s 

Building, this city, has gone to New Haven, Conn., to 
attend the Yale commencement exercises. He is accom- 
panied by his wife. 
Experienced Lumberman Becomes Sales Manager. 

Frank D. Lee, who for the last year and a half has 
represented the American Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in the eastern Oregon territory 
with headquarters at Baker, Ore., has become sales man- 
ager for the Western Pine Lumber Company, Klickitat, 
Wash. This company has a sawmill and timber holdings 
near Klickitat and has the distinction of being located 
farther west than any of the northern mills manufactur- 
ing pine lumber. Mr. Lee has had a long and varied 
experience in the lumber business for a man of his age. 
His father, B. F. Lee, of Pittsburgh, has been engaged 
in the lumber business ever since the younger Lee can 
remember and claims that the boy was “raised on saw- 
dust.’””’ The son worked in the retail yard in Pittsburgh 
until a few years ago, when he located in Portland. He 
worked for the Portland Lumber Company, a number of 
other fir manufacturers and one hardwood manufac- 
turer. He was also engaged for a short time in the 
lumber brokerage business. Later he went to Baker to 
open an office for the American Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company and look after the buying and shipping of west- 
ern pine from the eastern Oregon district. As soon as 
Mr. Lee is relieved by his successor in his present posi- 
tion, he will take a trip east in the interest of his new 
connection, then returning to Portland to open sales 
offices for the new company. 


Wholesale Concern Quits Business. 
The Continental Lumber Company, of this city, a well- 









known wholesale lumber concern, is closing out and will 
discontinue entirely as soon as the business it has on 
the books at present is cleaned up. ‘lhe officers of this 
company are E. A. Christenson, president; R. F. Lytle, 
vice president and treasurer, and A. C. Hemphill, secre- 
tary and manager. It is exclusive agent tor the Hoquiam 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Hoquiam, Wash. Its members 
are all well and favorably known, and it is to be re- 
gretted that it was deemed necessary to close out the 
business. The following announcement sent out by 
Manager Hemphill concerning the company’s decision to 
quit business is unique: 

‘We have decided to close out this business as soon as 
possible after July 1 and quit the wholesale game, as 
there is not sufficient profit ito warrant the risk and grief 
connected with it, in our opinion. We have tried to do 
business only with the best mills, but even then slow 
shipments and poor stock have caused us endless worry, 
and loss of trade and the rapid fluctuations in the market 
place the business on a par with the wheat pit or the 
stock exchange.” 

Ofters will be considered for the company’s name, fur- 
niture and fixtures. This should be a good opportunity 
for any one wishing to engage in the wholesale business 
to get an established name, location, etc., since the Con- 
tinental Lumber Company has a high standing with the 
trade, as well as with the mills. Mr. Hemphill, the 
secretary and manager of the company, has not decided 
just what he will do, but will doubtless remain in the 
lumber business, where he has hosts of triends and of 
which he understands all the ins and outs, having been 
in this business for many years. He was one of the 
founders of the Jacobsen & Hemphill Lumber Company, 

B. W. Cadwalladér, head of the Cadwallader Lumber 
Company, of Manila, P. L, was in Portland last week 
and disposed of a cargo of mahogany to the Emerson 
Hardwood Company, ot this city. It will be shipped to 
Portland in broken lots on the steamers of the Hamburg- 
American line which now make this port their western 
terminus. The oak logs brought here by the company 
from Japan are carried by the steamers of the China 
Import & Export Company, which ply regularly between 
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FROM AN EASTERN OREGON LUMBER DISTRICT. 


Unfavorable Drying Weather Delays Shipments— 
Many New Millis and Other Improvements in Sump- 
ter Valley—Eastern Buyers in Field. 

BAKER, ORE., June 28.—Business conditions locally 
are in excellent shape. All the mills are running full 
time. Weather conditions, however, have been unfavor- 
able for lumber drying and many shipments have been 
delayed. Demand for lumber has shown a decided weak- 
ening in the lower grades, but with little influence on 
on the price. 

The planing mill and dry sheds of the Baker White Pine 
Lumber Company, which recently were destroyed by fire, are 
being rapidly rebuilt on a larger scale. The company’s dry 
kilns went through the fire with practically no damage. The 
president and manager of this company George Gardiner, 
wasted no time after the fire, but started cleaning away tie 
debris almost before it had cooled. New machinery was 
ordered by wire and part of it is on the ground now. A 
large gang of men was put to work at once and the founda.~ 
tion and frame work well started within a few days. In the 
meantime the company, through the courtesy of the Oregon 
Lumber Company and other local concerns, is taking care of 
its customers by having its lumber surfaced in neighboring 
planing mills. This company is also enlarging its sawmill 
plant at White Pine on the Sumpter Valley Railway by the 
addition of a new automatic trimmer, edger and gang. 


Completes Unique Dry Shed. 


The Oregon Lumber Company, which has the largest lum- 
ber manufacturing plant in this city, has just completed a 
new 230 by 70 foot end piling dry shed, the first of its kind 
to be used in eastern Oregon. This company operates a sin- 
gle band mill at Austin on the Sumpter Valley Railway, and 
a double band mill in this city. The planing mill and yards 
are located at the Baker plant and the lumber from the 
Austin plant is shipped here as fast as it is cut. The Ore- 
gon Lumber Company owns and operates the Sumpter Valley 
Railway and has two fir mills in western Oregon. 

Since the death of his father last winter, D. C. Eccles has 
been president and manager of the Oregon Lumber Company 
and the Sumpter Valley Railway. Though a young man to 
be at the head of such large interests, he has had consider- 
able experience for a number of years while being associated 
with his father. He has at various times been in charge 
of different departments of the business and is thoroughly 
acquainted with the details of its operation. i 

Fk. H. Atkinson, who has charge of the plant at Baker, has 
been in the company’s employ for many years. The sales for 
all of the company’s mills are handled through the office at 
Ogden, Utah. 


Box Factory Under Construction. 


The newest plant in Baker is that of the W. H. Eccles 
Lumber Company. This company’s sawmill is at Austin on 
the Sumpter Valley line and the lumber is brought into 
Baker, where it is piled in the yard for air drying. Here 
the company has in addition to its sorting table and yards, 
a modern planing mill and dry sheds and has under con- 
struction at the present time a box factory. This concern 
is owned by W. Eccles, of Ogden, Utah. Mr. Eccles 
spends only a part of his time in Baker. During his absence 
the business is in charge of his son, Rolland Eccles, and Will 
Geddes, the sales manager. This company is shipping about 
a million feet a month and reports business good. It is re- 
ported the company may build an additional sawmill within 
the coming year. 

C. W. Nibley, of the Meacham Lumber Company, recently 
purchased a large block of Government timber in the Sump- 
ter Valley and is moving his plant from Hilgard to Whitney, 
where he will soon begin manufacturing. 

Another of the most prominent lumber manufacturing con- 
cerns in Baker is the Stoddard Lumber Company. This com- 
pany’s operations are in charge of Joseph Stoddard, his 
brother, George Stoddard, of La Grande, Ore., being president 
of the company, whose logging operations are in the Sump- 
ter Valley. The sawmill, planing mill, box factory and yards 
are in this city. 


Agriculture and Mining fnterests. 


Baker is one of the most thriving communities in eastern 
Oregon. Besides its lumbering there is considerable mining 
and farming in its vicinity. It is a progressive western city 
with wide paved streets, handsome business blocks and ex- 
cellent churches, schools and hotels. The Country Clubhouse 
was recently formally opened and on this occasion was 
crowded with the elite of the city. Among the guests were 
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Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. 








Mills: 
BURNER, W. VA. 


S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office — Fifth Avenue Bld.. - NEW YORK CITY. 
Mills: — Cass, West Virginia. 


William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bldg,, PHILADELPHIA. 








— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


LONG and SHORTLEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills: - . 








MARION, VA. 


W. W. DEMPSEY 


Spruce, Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


New York Office: General Office: 
No. 18 Broadway. JOHNSTOWN, PA. 








Laurel River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, ° : WEST VIRGINIA 





Hadentine Lumber Company, Inc. 
Office: CAMDEN, N. J. 


Spruce, Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Mills Annual Cut 200 Million Feet. 
N. C. PINE CYPRESS WHITE PINE 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS, 
Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods. 


OFFICE: : - 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co. 


Office:—SCRANTON, PA. 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOODS 


MILLS: — Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 








will find it to their advantage 


H A Fr D r 0 0 to send for free sample pages 
LUMBERMER of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 431 §. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Our New Catalogue gives 
the NET PRICE F. O. B. 
St. Louis, 
items. 


A Gigantic Saver of TIME, 
LABOR and MONEY for 


mill work buyers. 


Hafner Mfg. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





on all mill work 
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50,000,000 Feet 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for im- 
mediate shipment from our 
yard at St. Louis. 
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LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THOROUGHLY DRY 


WAGON STOCK 


Quellmalz Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Implement 


and Handle 























Hummelsheim Lumber Co. 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles 


We carry a large and well assorted stock of every- 
thing used in the Retail Yard and can ship straight 
or mixed cars the day order is received. 





Send us your inquiries. 











Chicago & Alton 


*“‘THE ONLY WAY” 


ToST.LOUIS 


Lv.Chicago 9.00 p.m.—11.43 p.m. 
Day trains Lv. 9.00 a.m.—11.25 a.m. 
CITY TICKET OFFICES—Rector Bldg., Clark & Monroe Sts. 
Phones, Harrison 4470. Automatic 63-673. 
Union Passenger Station—Phone Main 5300. 


H. K. McEVOY, Ass’t General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO 














practically all of the lumbermen in the city. The club, 
which has the only golf links and country clubhouse between 
Salt Lake and Portland, is a very popular organization 
umong the business and professional men of the city and 
their families. The house is a novel affair, being constructed 
of tamarack poles, 

A recent visitor in Baker was E. T. Betts, representing 
Charles M. Betts & Co., Philadelphia, Va., and Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. Betts spent several days in Baker looking over the stocks 
at the various mills and visiting the lumbermen. He makes 
his headquarters at Oakland, Cal., and travels over the west- 
ern territory purchasing western pine for his company. 

The United States Forest Service recently opened offices 
in Baker in charge of the supervisor of the Minam Forest 


Keserve. The supervisor in charge is rapidly getting his 
force organized and expects to coéperate with the State 


forest fire officials and the local timber owners’ association 
in the work of preventing and fighting forest fires. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has for several years been a heavy purchaser 
of western pine products from the manufacturers. of Baker. 
Last month thirty-five cars were shipped from Baker for this 
company. The company’s purchases in this city for the 
year will probably total 7,000,000 feet. 


INLAND EMPIRE — 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 











Trade Conditions Fair but Further Curtailment Deemed 

Wise—Equipment and Organization of Forest Pro- 

tective Agencies Reduce Likelihood of Fire Loss. 

SPOKANE, WaSH., June 28.—Although heavy rains and 
high waters caused a number of the lumber mills of the 
Inland Empire to close down for a time this spring, thus 
reducing the cut several millions of feet, the general 
opinion among manufacturers is that further curtailment 
should be made. While the market has been, and is now 
quiet, prices have been steady. However, for the best inter- 
ests ot the producers and trade in general, local shippers 
contend that double shift should be eliminated and it pos- 
sible all mills should cease operations tor a short period 
during the summer. This proposition and general trade 
conditions were discussed informally by a number of manu- 
facturers who met in the assembly room of the Old Na- 
tional Bank, June 27. 

Another week of heavy rains has broken all records for 
June and has simplitied the work of the forest rangers and 
patrols who are guarding timber holdings. From St. Maries, 
idaho, comes the report that 800 patrolmen are ready to 


guard the forests when dry weather does come, buiding 
ot trails and telephone lines being pushed. One feature 


of the work this season is the closer codperation between 
the government and private owners, the two agencies spend- 
ing thousands of doliars in equipping the forests with fire 
hghting facilities. Loggers are reported more interested in 
fire fighting this year than heretofore. A code of rules 
and warnings is posted in every camp. 

The work of the timber protective associations is summed 
up by T. J. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lumber 
Company, in the following words: 

“kew citizens stop to think that the timber companies, 
with the coéperation of the States, are fighting not only 
their own battles but that of the community in this cam- 
paign tor fire prevention and education. We have called 
to our assistance all the modern aids known to science ; 
including the telephone, motorcycles, gasoline speeders and 
motor cars, as well as the time-honored trail riders and 
horses. ‘The four Idabo associations alone have more than 
300 miles of telephone system covering 1,500,000 acres 
owned- by the companies, and involving the patroling of 
another 1,500,000 acres that we have to cover free for 
private owners to protect our holdings. 

“The timber owners who are thus bearing the brunt of 
the cost of the fire protection and prevention feel that they 
are justified in asking public opinion to back them up in 
an educational campaign for the lessening of the fires in 
torests.” 

L. W. Butler, Harry Neeligan, A. E. Cowles, F. B. Foltz 
and Walter Jaques, all of Spokane, have formed a company 
to build a standard gauge railroad from Cataldo, Idaho, 10 
miles up Latour Creek, at an estimated cost of $75,000. 
The road will tap a body of timber along the route and 
create an outlet via the Oregon, Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company's line. When cleared the land will be 
used for agricultural purposes. 

Report comes from Coeur d’Alene that the Coeur d'Alene 


Lumber Company will start its mill within a week; the 
announcement being made by J. T. Carroll, general man- 
ager. The company’s planer has been operating during 
recent weeks. 

Shortage of men is reported at the plant of the Rose 


Lake Lumber Company, Rose Lake, Idaho. The company is 
operating a day and night shift. Many loggers and mill- 
men are forsaking the lumber camps for the fruit fields 
where laborers are much in demand. 

Frederick Weyerhaeuser, head of the Weyerhaeuser Lum- 
ber Company, accompanied by members of his family and 
business associates, has been making a tour of the district 
visiting the company’s holdings. The party spent much 
time at the big mill at Votlatch last week. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., June 28.—Business is fair, the 
slump of ten days ago having practically vanished. Heavy 
rains all over the State have assured good crops and put 
the farmer in a buying mood. Mills are getting new 
business and are well supplied with orders. There has 
been practically no increase in stocks since sawing began, 
and if business continues good the remainder of the year, 


manufacturers will go into winter with less than 60,000,000, 


feet of poorly assorted stocks. 

Owing to an accident in the mill of the Somers Lumber 
Company, Somers, Mont., the plant will be closed down a 
few days. The main pulley on the line shaft broke last 
Thursday and the 48-inch main drive belt was damaged. 
W. E. Wells, general manager of the company, left Thurs- 
day night for Spokane to secure the necessary repairs. 

D. B. Barber, manager of the State Lumber Company, 
returned Thursday from a-three weeks’ trip to Minneapolis 
and other eastern points. Mr. Barber states that his com- 
pany recently has installed a new No. 91 planer, manu- 
factured by the Berlin Machine works, Beloit, Wis. 

Cc. J. Rustad, retail lumberman from Buford, N. Dak., 
visited this district this week to look over stocks and 
place a few orders. Mr. Rustad states that the outlook is 
good for fall business. 

J. R. Ritter, manager of the T. C. Power & Bro. retail 
yard at Ft. Benton, Mont., visited the local manufacturers 
last week, leaving here for Seattle whence he will go by 
boat to San Franciseo. Thence he will go to Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake City before returning. 

Late heavy rains have lessened the danger from forest 
fires. The Northern Montana Forestry Association is pre- 
paring to protect from fire a tract of one million acres. 
Under its supervision during the last two years all fires 
have been held within an area of 10 acres on an average. 
-atrolmen will be placed in the field about July 10. 


NORTHWESTERN MONTANA NOTES. 

LinBy, Mont., June 30.—The Warland Lumber Com- 
pany’s sawmill, closed for the last twelve days, having 
run out of logs, will be started July 5. The company 
is using a eaterpillar engine to haul in logs, but as the 
mill saws more timber than the one engine ean haul in 
it is necessary to close occasionally. 

All log drives on Lincoln County streams have been 
completed, the drivers having had a very successful year 
owing to the unusually high water. 

So far this season Lincoln County forests have been 
practically free from forest fires, as rains have been 
frequent. 

G. W. Millett, treasurer of the Libby Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a visit to St. Paul, Minn. 
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Business Inactive but Inquiries for Fir Show Increase 
—Columbia River Mills Still Handicapped by High 
Water. 

San FRANcIscO, CAL., June 30.—Actual business trans- 
actions are still comparatively light, but indications are 
ot a great increase in buying in the near future. There 
has been considerable increase in inquiries from both 
domestic and foreign buyers of fir lumber. Advices re- 
ceived by certain local dealers indicate that southern 
California buyers who have been holding off for a long 
time will soon be forced to buy a great deal of lumber 
to replenish depleted stocks and fill out broken lines. 
Many inquiries have been received from Australia re- 
cently for fir as well as redwood. 

Some of the mills on the Columbia River are still 
hampered in their operations by the extremely high stage 
of the water. It is estimated that the output of lumber 
from that district during the last month has been eur 
tailed by about 40,000,000 feet by the enforced shutting 
down of these plants. ‘This has helped to improve the 


tone of this market of late, but another month of re- 
duced cutting would help more. 

Redwood lumber is in good demand at moderate 
prices, but there is room tor further improvement in 


the domestic market, and it seems as if better prices 
should be secured by the manufacturers, 

White pine and sugar pine lumber plants are cutting 
at a normal rate and drying large quantities of uppers 
for the eastern and foreign markets. The season of 
heavy shipping by rail is ac hand and it is hoped that the 
market will improve. Door manufacturing is very 
active. 

The number of building contracts filed for record dur 
ing the last week was 24, representing a total investment 


in building of $239,000. This is somewhat below the 
average for local building construction, exclusive of 


publie buildings. 
Shipping News. 


The steamer Collingham sailed from Caspar for Adelaide. 
Australia, June 25, with 354,202 feet of Jumber, valued at 
$10,800, laden at San Francisco, and 750,000 feet of red 
wood, valued at $19,500, laden at the Caspar Lumber Com 
pany’s mill, 

Among the recent charters are the following: Darkentine 
Ikala, lumber, Columbia River or Puget Sound to Hong 
kong and Manila, $9 (spot); Strathnairn, 81s 8d, lumber, 
Columbia River or Puget Sound to Hongkong and Manila, $9 
(spot); Strath steamer Wyneric; Lahaina, 82s 6d, lumber, 
Columbia River to 2 ports South Africa, option 78s 6d one 
port (July loading). 

The first sea-going log raft of the season bound from 
Astoria for California, in tow of the tug Hercules, passed 
this port during the week. The raft contained about 
7,000,000 feet of lumber in saw logs. It was built by the 
senson Lumber Company on Wallace’s Slough to be towed 
to the Benson mill in southern California. The raft is cigar 
shaped and about $30,000 worth of chains is used to bind 
it together. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at 
week ended Saturday, June 28, amounted to a total of 
21,000,000 feet. These figures include California redwood 
as well as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 

Offshore cargo shipments of lumber from San Francisco 
during the last week include the following: Steamer Lyra, 
Panama—60,000 feet lumber; New York—250 feet lumber. 
Barkentine J. M. Griffith, Honolulu—586,000 feet lumber and 
2,000 railroad ties, laden at Fort Bragg. 

Domestic freights are still weak, but there has been 
further decline in quotations, $3.50 to San Francisco 
$4.25 to San Pedro being the asking rates. 

Offshore lumber freights are still rather 
there is increased inquiry for lumber 
foreign countries from Pacific coast ports. 

The steam schooner Casco, owned by Swayne, Hoyt & Co.,. 
this city, struck a rock in a dense fog off Point San Simeon, 
June 27, and was damaged so badly that Captain Oscar 
Jacobsen ran the vessel onto the beach and saved the lives 
of his crew. The Casco, which is valued at $60,000, will 
probably be a total loss. It had discharged a cargo of 
lumber at Redondo and was on the return trip to San 
Francisco when the disaster occurred. 


San Francisco during the 


no 
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to 


weak, 
for shipment 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


Part of the land holdings of Loren Coburn, who was 
declared yee opr by the courts, will be placed on the 
market and 4,000 acres of timber near the Big Basin will be 
eut. Judge Buck has sanctioned agreements made by M. J. 
Hynes, who was appointed Coburn’s guardian. The agree 
ments and leases are materially the same as those entered 
into by the aged landowner while his incompetency pro- 
ceedings were on appeal. C. H. Wideman has taken over the 
10,000-acre King City ranch at Monterey. He proposes to 
subdivide it and place it on the market. Mr. Wideman has 
also formed a syndicate to purchase the uncut timber on the 
Coburn ranch, near Pescadero, which is the largest single 
land holding in San Mateo County. Mr. Coburn’s wealth was 
estimated at $1,100,000 during the court proceedings. 

The Stanwood mill of the now defunct Butte County 
Mill & Lumber Company at Oroville will be sold to satisfy 
the creditors. A decree of foreclosure was handed down in 
the Superior Court, June 16. to the bank of Rideout-Smith & 
Co., which has a claim for $3,000. 

Durley & Herrick, who own a sawmill ten miles south of 
Doyle, Lassen County, started their mill recently The 
They have two steam trac- 


capacity is 40,000 feet a day. 
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tors hauling to the yards. The average load is 20,000 feet 
each. They expect to put through 5,000,000 feet during the 
season, Seventy men are employed. 


Personals. 


. M. Simpson, head of the Simpson Lumber 

in “Oregon looking over the lumber situation. 

A. C€. Schlessinger, a Jumberman of Dallas, 
among the late arrivals from the South. 

Joseph Kk. Terry, who has extensive 
in northern California, was a_ recent 
connected with his new corporation, 
securities. 

I’. W. Decker, manager of the Hume-Bennett 
Company, with headquarters at Sanger, 
few days in the city. 

M. H. Grover, head of the lumber and box department of 
the California Fruit Growers’ Supply Company, with head- 
quarters at Hilt, is in the city. 


Company, is 


Texas, is 


interests 
business 
issued 


lumbering 
visitor on 
which has 


Lumber 
has been spending a 


George E. Youle, western manager of the S. A. Woods 
Machine Company, with headquarters at Seattle, is here on 
business, 

J. C. Kirkpatrick, head of the National Pole Company, of 


Escanaba, Mich., is in the city, looking over 
business, and will make a tour of the Coast. 

Cc. D. Danaher, president of the Danaher Pine 
and also of the Danaher Lumber Company, of 
been spending a few days in the city. 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL, July 1.—The 
tinues to be as dull as it was last week. All lumber prices 
are below list. Common is quoted at approximately $2 
below and uppers $5. Dealers, however, look for a change 
in the near future, and they all believe that before long 
conditions will be improved. 

A contest that has caused much interest among local 
retail lumber dealers was that recently started by the 
Riverside Portland Cement Company, which ‘offered prizes 
for the best display in signboards of its products. Fourteen 
prizes were offered the total value of whick was $6,500. 
There was keen competition among the dealers and some 
very fine signboards were designed. The prizes were award- 
ed last week by the judges, Homer Hayward, of the Hay- 
ward Lumber & Investment Company; Will Davies, of the 
Patten & Davies Lumber Company, of Santa Monica, and E. 
R. Kern. The first prize was awarded to the Blinn Lumber 
Company, of Chino: the second prize to the Ainsworth Lum- 
ber Company, of Orange; third, San Pedro Lumber Com- 
pany, of Whittier; fourth, Hayward Lumber & Investment 
Company, of Pomona; fifth, Union Mill Company, of Santa 
sjarbara; sixth, Brown & Douser Company, of Fullerton; 
seventh, Hammond Lumber Company, of Ontario; eighth, 
Hlollywood k’ood & Fuel Company, of Hollywood; ninth, 
Griffith Lumber Company, of Anaheim; tenth, Russ Lumber 
& Mill Company of Corona; eleventh, Russ Lumber & Mill 
Company, of Redlands; twelfth, Snow & Naftel Lumber 
Company of Claremont and the Gibbs Lumber Company 
thirteenth. 

I. S. Kennedy, manager of the Russ Lumber & Mill Com- 
pany at Riverside, has been appointed by Mayor Peters to a 
position on the board of public utilities, made vacant by the 
resignation of T. F. Flaherty. 

Suilding during June in South Pasadena has gone forward 
big strides. A pleasing point, especially to the lumber 
is that the building has been confined chiefly to 


his western 


Company 
Tacoma, has 





local market con- 


in 
dealers 
homes. 

The Long Beach Improvement Company has bought 
the Marcus Lumber Company of Long Beach, and plans to 
make many improvements in the property, the principal 
change being that of rearranging the racking system, having 


out 


the lumber stacked on end. 

The Wood Lumber Company, of Beverly, will start a yard 
at Hollywood, only waiting to have the Pacifie Electric 
Railroad put in a spur track 





HYMENEAL 


Behan-Stringfellow. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., July 2.—William L. Behan, 
tjehan Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
Georgia V. Stringfellow, daughter of Howard C. 
low, this city, and one of the most popular 
of Shreveport, were married last week at the residence of 
the bride's parents. Mr. Behan, a former resident of 
Shreveport, was connected with the Sabine Lumber Com- 
pany. Mr. and Mrs. Behan left on a trip to Colorado and 
on their return. will be at home in St. Louis. 











of the Hill- 
and Miss 
Stringfel- 
young women 





Ford-Taylor. 
La., July 1.—One of 
of the season took place at the 
June 30, when Miss Amanda Taylor, daughter of W. F. 
Taylor, became the bride of Frank H. Ford, secretary of 
the Lodwick Lumber Company. A reception followed, after 
which Mr. and Mrs. Ford left on an‘extended honeymoon. 


SIHREVEPORT, the big social events 


First Presbyterian Church 





Lindner-Ralston. 
OrRE., July 2.—C. L. Lindner, 
treasurer of the Henry D. Davis Lumber Company, 
offices in the Wilcox Building, and Miss Wanda Ralston, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Ralston, of this city, were 
married at the home of the bride June 26. After the cere- 
mony the couple left for the East on a wedding tour. Mr. 


PORTLAND, and 


with 


secretary 





Lindner’s former home is in Eau Claire, Wis., and that 
city will be visited by them. 
Guilford-Dewey. 
BrRooKLYN, N. Y., July 3.—-Ellis K. Guilford, of the 


sales force of Wistar, 


Underhill & Nixon, of Philadelphia, 
and Miss Julia L. 


Dewey, of this. city, were uited in mar- 





riage June 25 at 651 Putnam Avenue, the home of the 
bride’s parents. On account of serious illness in the bride's 
family the wedding was private. Mr. and Mrs. Guilford are 
in the Berkshire Hills and on their return will make their 
home at 1604 Pine Street, this city. 
Everhart-Brown. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wade A. Brown, 38655 Colorado Avenue, 


Chicago, 
Miss Ruth 
who is 


Elizabeth, to George S. 
connected with the 


Everhart, 
Challoner 





Giant Grip Horse Shoe company” of Oshkosh, Wis. 
MacGillivray-Fielder. 

HoLtT, MICH., “ 3.—Miss Amanda Amalia _ Fiedler, 
daughter of Mrs. Gustavus Hermann Fiedler and James 
Hale MacGillivray, were united in marriage here June 25. 
Mr. MacGillivray is connected with the State Fire Warden's 
department. Mr. and Mrs. MacGillivray will be at home 
after October 1 at Oscoda, Mich. 

Gumaer-Godfrey. 
SANDPOINT, IDAHO, June 30.—R. N. Gumaer, of the United 


States Forest Service, and Miss Nellie Godfrey, daughter of 
V. Godfrey, president of the Sandpoint School Board, were 
married June 10 at the home of the bride’s parents by the 
The couple 
at 


Rev. George Bray, of the Presbyterian Church. 
and will be 


July 1 at 511 Sixth Avenue, Sandpoint. 


are spending their honeymoon in Portland, 
home after 


have announced the engagement of their daughter, 
of Chicago, 
Company and the 
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General Money Stringency Causes Building and Civic 
Improvement Lull—Mills Said to Be Buying Tim- 
ber for Present Needs. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., June 30.—The tightening of con- 
ditions which has been manifest for some time is be- 
ginning to have greater effect. The general monetary 
stringency has been felt, and on the Coast, where much 
building has been going on, there is a temporary lull. 
On the prairies, too, the need of money is felt. Municipal- 
ities are loath to market bonds when the rate of interest is 
high and the selling price low, and are doing without consid- 
erable proposed improvements for this season. These condi 
tions are being felt in the lumber industry. Mills are buy- 
ing timber for present needs, and in the interior the cut will 
not be nearly so large as was expected. Although the surplus 
of logs is not particularly large the price has been dropping. 
There is no difficulty in getting good timber at $11, and in 
many instances bargains are offered below this. There will 
not be a surplus of logs in the market, and any reduction 
or break in prices is merely to get rid of present stock. 
Timber owners can not afford to cut their timber at low 
prices for logs, since there are too many charges on it. They 
will simply stop cutting. i 

Though production may be lessening cost of 
holdings is not changing. A Vancouver timber owner said to- 
day that he approached Merrill & Ring recently to buy some 
Crown-granted limits and was told that they were held at 
$5 a thousand. Of course, this is by no means a standard 
price, but it shows what those who can afford to hold ex- 
pect to get within a reasonable period. A number of sales 
of Crown-granted timber have been quoted of late at $3, and 
in instances doubt was expressed that such a high price was 
paid. It is generally believed, however, that the price is 
steadily stiffening. 

Telephone and telegraph poles to be used in the Canal Zone 
will be obtained from Graham Island, one of the Queen 
Charlotte group. tecently a pole contractor of California 
secured a large contract for poles to be delivered in the 
South, and arrangements have been made with S. D. Sewall 
and associates of this city whereby 5,000 poles will be taken 
off their limits in the North. The poles will be rafted and 
towed down. 

The Russian bark Isabel Browne has been chartered to load 
for the west coast, and the Bay of Biscay for South Africa. 
soth will take on their lumber cargoes at the Hastings mill. 

By arrangement with the Orenstein-Arthur Koppel 
Company, of Koppel, Pa., the Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 
Company (Ltd.), of this city, will handle the former’s 
business throughout Canada from Montreal to Victoria, 


the timber 


including the intervening cities St. John, Ottawa 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Calgary and Victoria. 


The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company is one of the 
largest concerns manufacturing and trading in machinery 
in Canada. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA. 

MONTREAL, QUE., June 30.—Activity in the pulp and 
paper markets for the time being has overshadowed any 
development taking place in the lumber industry. This 
week it was announced that the amalgamation of the 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper Company and the Lake 
Superior Pulp & Paper Company was practically com- 
plete. The Spanish River Pulp & Paper Company was 
reorganized two or three years ago with a capitalization 
of common stock, $3,000,000; prefe rred stock, $3,000,900, 
and bonds, $2,500,000. Last year it absorbed the Ontario 
Pulp & Paper Company, and now continues the absorbing 
habit by taking over the Lake Superior corporation, which 
is capitalized at $4,000,000 common stock, $1,575,000 
preferred, and $3,999,320 bonds. 

In addition, the Abitibi Pulp & Paper Company (Ltd.) 
is making a publie offering of $500,000 of 7 percent 
cumulative, convertible preferred stock, which carries with 
it a bonus of 50 percent common. The head office of the 


company is in Montreal, and the limits, covering several 
million aeres, are along the Abitibi River in northern On- 
tario. 

Another American invasion of Canada is neted in con- 
nection with the decision of the Buffalo Beaver Board 
Company to locate plants at Ottawa, Ont., and at Thorold, 
Ont. The plants will cost $400,000 each. 

Quebec papers have lately been paying a great deal of 

In 1845 


attention to the passing of the square timber trade. 
4,223,000 

In 1852 this grew to 
great shipping center, 





about cubic feet was manufactured in Quebec. 
27.631,000. Quebec City was the 
and in 1861 that port handled 6,- 
735,000 cubic feet. During the first five months of 1912 
the exports of waney pine amounted to 124,880 cubic feet. 
and for this year the amount exported has declined to 
5.720 cubic feet. It practically means that the square tim- 
ber trade of this province is at an end. In place of this, 
however, ordinary lumber exports are showing a_ healthy 
increase both to Great Britain and to the United Sti ites. 








FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 
AWA, ONT., July 1—The western freight rate in- 
quiry, an investigation into an alleged discrimination be- 
tween railway rates in eastern and western Canada, which 
was in progress during the last week and a half, was 
adjourned last week for twenty days when the final ses- 
sion will be held. A series of questions was submitted 
to the various parties interested, the railways and the Dom- 
inion and western provincial governments, asking whether 
in reducing western rates, if this were decided on, the pres- 
ent railway mileage should be taken as the basis or whether 
the future development of the country should be considered 
in this regard; whether or not stations should be placed on 
the same rate basis insofar as general merchandise rates are 
concerned, irrespective of density of traffic in a given dis- 
trict: whether or not distribution points, irrespective of 
population or business, should be entitled to similar com- 
modity rates; whether or not all stations at common dis- 
tances from distributing centers from which freight moves 
at commodity rates should be on the same basis in respect 
= distance and rates, and whether rates should be based on 

Canadian_ Pacific Railway conditions alone. 

Clyde Leavitt, who is in charge of forest fire prevention 
work for the railway commission, has suggested that farm- 
ers in the cultivated sections of the West grow some non- 
combustible crops like alfalfa on strips of land adjacent to 
railway rights of way as a fireguard. Clover is also men- 
tioned, 

“The forest fire situation has been unusually serious in the 
Province of Quebec during the last half of April and May,’ 
says a bulletin issued by the Commission of Conservation. 
“The situation has, however, been efficiently handled through 
the system of patrols established by the Forest Protection 
granch of the Provincial Department of Lands and Forests.” 
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LOUISIANA 


Our mills produce, and we ° 
market as much 


Genuine 
Louisiana 
Red Cypress 


as all other concerns combined. 
250,000,000 FEET 


constantly in stock. Thousands of satisfied 
customers appreciate the advantage access 
to such large stocks gives them. Why not 
come to headquarters and get the best? 


Shipment by Rail or Sea. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


FRANK N., SNELL, 
Sec’y. and Gen’l. Mer. 


Hibernia Bldg., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Cable Address, “Ked Cypress” a 








LONG LEAF . 


Yellow Pine Lumber 
CASE, BASE AND YARD STOCK 





i 





Our Saw Mill Runs the Year ’round 


WE CAN SHIP PROMPTLY FINISH 
AND RAILROAD TIES AND TIMBERS 


Alexandria Lumber Co., Ltd. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
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TRUUEES CRUE RERAECAAAAAECKEI III 


Alfred H.Clement & Co. 


1109 Hennen Bidg. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Freight Brokers and Forwarding Agents 





Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all 
parts of the world. Special facilities for handling export 
shipments. 
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\}} Ocmulgee River ) 
Lumber Co. tanbe City, Ga. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Red Gum 


EXTRA WIDE PANEL. 


YELLOW PINE 


Band Sawn Lumber. Complete Planing Mill. 
Large Capacity and Quick Shipments. 


a We use American Lumberman Telecode. a 
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Stuart Lumber 
Company 


Brinson, Ga. 










one mane 
“LONG LEAF ™ 


Our 

Specialty— 
RIFT FLOORING 
CAR DECKING 








GEO. J. POPE, President. We use 

J. A. McINTOSH, V.-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. American Lumberman 

P.$. FLETCHER, Sec’y & Treas. Telecode SS 
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The Britton Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER ~ 
Rift Sawn Flooring a Specialty 


Telegraph Office: 
Florala, Ala. 
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YELLOW PINE | 


Kiln Dried Flooring and Ceiling. 
Rough and Dressed Timber and Plank. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


Cummer Lumber Company 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
NORTHERN SALES OFFICES:—1 Madison Ave., New York City 
a and 1402 North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


wai Ko 


--YELLOW PINES 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA 


1406-1412 New Savannah Bank and Trust Co. Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
N. Y. Correspondents, The Haviland Lbr. Co., 52 Pine St. 


Lakewood, Florida. 
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WOODSMEN’S MANUAL The Manual for Northern 

Woodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful information on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 





Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 








Trade Situation Fairly Satisfactory, with a Good Out- 
look for Fall Business—Building Operations Holding 
to High Level. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., July 1—Local lumbermen seem to 
be satisfied with the condition of the lumber market and 
most of them say that business is better than at this 
time a year ago. A temporary mid-summer dullness 
usually is experienced and sales are expected to fall off 
somewhat from now on. The prospects are bright, how- 
ever, and a big fall trade is expected. 

While building operations fell off slightly during the first 
six months of this year as compared with the corresponding 
period a year ago, this is due mainly to the taking out 
during June, 1912, by the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of a permit for the erection of a $2,000,000 
home office building. In general building operations up to 
July 1 were more active than during the first half of 1912. 
Permits to the number of 2,053, representing an _ invest- 
ment of $6,225,069, were issued up to July 1, 1913, as com- 
pared with 2,210, representing an expenditure of $6,775,949 
during the corresponding period in 1912. 

The box factory of H. A. Schwartzburg, 519 North avenue, 
was damaged by fire today to the extent of $5,000. All the 
stock on the first floor and part of the stock on the second 
floor was destroyed. 

News has reached Milwaukee that L. C. Whittet, well 
known retail lumberman of Edgerton. formerly president of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, has dis 
posed of his lumber business, brick yard, coal and feed 
business to Albert Shaller, of Shaller & McKey, of Janes- 
ville, and Frank Young, of Reedsburg. Mr. Young, an expe- 
rienced lumberman, will manage the business. 

Albert H. Murphy, lumber manufacturer of Green Bay, 
has moved with his family to Pasadena, Cal., where he will 
make his home. Mr. Murphy came to Green Bay in i894 to 
manage the Murphy Lumber Company’s big sawmill, which 
was sold about seven years ago. Mr. Murphy was interested 
in many of the large enterprises in Green Bay. 

The recently organized Reedsburg Supply Company, at 
Reedsburg, has taken over the business of the H. M. Johns- 
ton Lumber Company, of that city. The officers of the new 
concern are: President, H. M. Johnston; vice president, 
C. E. Phillips; secretary-treasurer, J. S. Alexander, Wausau. 

George Yule, president of the Bain Wagon Company, of 
Kenosha, has probably a unique record among men in re- 
sponsible positions with big manufacturing concerns. On 
June 30 Mr, Yule rounded out his seventy-first year in the 


employ of the Bain concern. Seventy-one years ago Mr. 
Yule became associated with the wagon plant of Henry 
Mitchell. For thirty years he was superintendent of the 


plant after it had been purchased by Edward Bain. In 
1882 the company was reorganized and Mr. Yule was made 
vice president and later he became president and principal 
owner. Although nearly 89 years old he is still actively 
engaged in business and Visits his office daily. ; 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 





Demand for Hardwoods and Hemlock Remains Good 
—New Stocks Rapidly Getting Into Shipping Con- 
dition—Scarcity of Labor. 

MARINETTE, WIs., July 1.—The fact that money is 
rather tight is believed by the lumber wholesalers to be 
responsible in part for the rather light shipments of 
the last three weeks. The millmen are not downeast, 
however, for they say there is nothing in the situation 
to worry over, unless tariff changes should cause unex 
pected depression. Demand for high grades of hard- 
wood and hemlock remains good in the face of the usual 
quiet season at this time of year. New stocks are 
rapidly getting into condition for shipment, and there 
is every indication of an increasing business this month. 
Low-grade hardwoods are not moving as well as during 
the last few months, and prices are off a bit, but there 
is no trouble in disposing of maple, birch and elm. The 
eall for hemlock, while not unusually active, is such 
that there will be no trouble in disposing of all that will 
be manufactured in the summer cut of mills in this 
district, as production will be off slightly in other fields. 

Shipments from Marinette-Menominee for June of this 
year are a little lighter than for the same month in 
1912. The year’s business to date nevertheless averages 
well with the shipments for the same period last year. 
Most of the stock going forward is in driblets, as few of 
the big lumber carriers have been loading here in the last 
two weeks, but several fleets will take heavy cargoes to 
Milwaukee, Chicago and the East during the next fortnight. 

The Sawyer-Goodman Company and the M. & Box 
Company, both of Marinette, are getting shipments from 
Wells and Gladstone. The Sawyer-Goodman Company is 
bringing to its local yards considerable pine which was 
cut at Wells and Gladstone. Little white pine is manu- 
factured at the local plant. During the week the steamer 
W. Carter brought in 615,000 feet of pine from the 
northern ports for the Sawyer-Goodman Company. The box 
company is getting shipments of bolts. 

With the expectation of having to compete soon with the 
demand for harvest hands in the western fields, operators 
are at a loss to get enough laborers for the woods camps. 
Many camps that have large summer crews at work are 
pushing logging at top speed now, as they anticipate a loss 
of many from their crews when the harvesting begins. , The 
I. Stephenson Company, of Wells, is anxious to start more 
camps and is trying hard to get teamsters, sawyers, hook- 
men, toploaders, swampers, piece makers and men for gen- 
eral woods work, but is not having much success. Summer 
camps are more or less of an innovation in northern Wis- 
consin and scores of men who go to the woods gladly in the 
fall will not work there during the summer even for 
tempting wages. 

The following lumber shipments have been made from 
Marinette during the past week: Gas schooner Arrow, 
34.000 feet to Sawyer, Wis.; gas schooner Reliance, 233,000 
shingles to Sturgeon Bay; steamer W. J. Carter, 200,000 
feet of hardwood to Chicago; gas schooner Arrow, 50;000 
feet to Sawyer. 

Senator Isaac Stephenson made a trip from Marinette to 
Wells. Mich., on his yacht Bonita late last week and _ in- 
spected the I. Stephenson Company’s plant at the latter 
town. 

J. F. Hancock, lumberman and real estate dealer of Mari- 
nette, has gone to Europe and will spend several months 
on a vacation tour. 

George W. Price, manager for the Marinette Wood Work- 
ing Company, was vindicated on a charge of defrauding the 
bank of Crandon at Crandon, Wis., Saturday. when a jury 
in the United States court for the eastern district of Wis- 
consin at Milwaukee brought in a verdict of not guilty. The 
trial lasted two weeks. The trial grew out of dealings Mr. 


Price had with the Crandon bank when he was operating a 
woodworking establishment in that town several years ago. 

The new plant of the Birds-Eye Veneer Company, of 
Escanaba, is to be a thing of beauty instead of an ugly 
factory. The grounds about the plant are being sodded and 
terraced and flowerbeds will be tastily arranged. ‘Trees are 
also ‘being set out. 

Charles Baldwin, an Oconto, 
patent on a log loading device. With his device no bunks 
are needed on flat cars and they can be used for other 
purposes than logging, as the rods and levers are under the 
floor of the car. Arrangements have been made for the 
manufacture of the invention. 


Wis., man, has received a 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, WIs., July 1—E. H. Frothingham, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., assistant in the Forest Service, has arrived 
here for summer work. He will have headquarters in 
this city and later will be joined by G. de S. Canavorra, 
another forest assistant, A. A. Griffin, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and O. L. Lovejoy, of Princeton, Ill. They will 
select some logging camp where conditions are favorable 
and spend the summer in studying the growth and utiliza- 
tion of basswood, birch and other hardwood timber, their 
determinations to furnish the data for a Government 
bulletin. 

Lumber production in the mills of the members of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion during May was 10 percent greater than in April, 
due to the continued cutting of the winter supply of 
hardwoods and the cutting of a full run of hemlock by 
many concerns. An active demand for lumber, however, 
caused an increase of 44 percent in shipments of hemlock 
and of 36 percent in shipments of hardwood in May com- 
pared with the preceding month and necessitated the 
movement of much partly dry stock. The summary of 
reports for the last twelve months shows that during this 
period hemlock shipments have exceeded the cut by 27 
percent and that hardwood shipments have gone beyond 
production 6 percent. Shipments of hemlock and hard- 
wood combined have exceeded production by 18 percent 
since June 1, 1912. 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


Crop Reports Both Good and Bad—General Situation 
Satisfactory—Market Weak—Activities of the Lum- 
bermen. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 1.—Rains last week relieved 
drouth conditions in nearly all the spring wheat territory 
and gave ample moisture over most of the Northwest. 
They were followed, however, by hot winds which caused 
considerable damage in South Dakota, and _ pessimistic 
crop reports have come in from that State this week. 
In Minnesota, Iowa and most of North Dakota the condi 
tions are splendid. Minneapolis bank clearings are break 
ing the record, and there is very little sign here of busi 
ness trouble. The lumber market is weak, due to the fact 
that southern pine mills are fighting for business and fore 
ing down the prices of hemlock and fir. 

C. M. Rohne, sales representative here for the Bloede) 
Donovan Lumber Mills, left Monday for the Coast and will 
spend about a month at the mill at Bellingham, and the 
headquarters of the company at Seattle. 

M. Scanlon, of Minneapolis, and William O'Brien, of 
St. Paul, officers of the Bahamas Timber Company which is 
operating in the Bahama Islands, left for Nassau last week 
and are inspecting the property. John Becker, formerly of 
Minneapolis, but now associated with the management of 
the company, arrived last week for a vacation visit at his 
old home, and will remain two or three weeks. He came 
back hoping to get some of the bracing Minnesota ozone but 

















struck the State at the height of the recent humid spell, 
and said he found it worse than the Bahamas for heat. 
The company is manufacturing about 20,000,000 feet of 


high-grade yellow pine lumber and selling it almost en 
tirely in Cuba, where it has distributing and retail yards in 
three places. 

Norman Lind, of the Pacific Timber Company, Seattle, 
arrived in Minneapolis last week for a visit with Ins par 
ents, and is incidentally getting in touch with market con- 
ditions at this end of the line. 

The Lumbermen's baseba!l team wisely stayed in the 
shade last Saturday and did not attempt to play when the 
thermometer registered 95% in the shade, and no one knows 
how much in the sun. 

Gilbert M. Walker, son of T. B. Walker, of Minneapolis, 
and an officer in several of the Walker corporations, is back 
from a trip around the world taken with his wife. They 
sailed last February from San Francisco on the Cleveland 
which made stops in various countries, enabling its passen- 
gers to visit to their satisfaction. Some time was spent 
on the continent of Europe before returning. 

Cc. M. Stafford, local agent for western mills, has moved 
his office from 205 Lumber Exchange to 410 and 411 Lum- 
ber Exchange, where he has more roomy quarters. 

A. W. Pinger, manager of the box department of the C. 


A. Smith Lumber Company for several years past, has 
gone west to visit the Smith mills and factories on the 
coast. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLUTH, MINN., June 29.—The Duluth Log Company 
has sold about 3,000,000 feet of box lumber. The Mul- 
lery-MeDonald Lumber Company has sold 700,000 feet 
of Norway to Cleveland parties. The demand for poles and 
ties is good and there is no surplus of either in this district. 
There has been a good demand for pulpwood and stocks are 
pretty well cleaned up. It looks as if another good season 
for pceles, ties and pulpwood is approaching. The Duluth 
lurinbermen all feel that conditions are going to improve, 
rather than get worse. 

The Duiuth Log Company’s new sawmill at Big Falls, 
Minn,, is turning out 75,000 feet of lumber a day of ten 
hours. For new machinery the plant is giving excellent 
satisfaction, and the production will be increased to about 
100,000 feet per ten hours when going to full capacity. 

A delegation of Duluth loggers and traffic men were in 
Chicago last week to attend a hearing involving pulpwood 
rates. The delegation was composed of J. H. Krueger, 
George Martin, Elmer Whyte. P. H. Martin, John McCovett 
and Henry Gardner. The delegation is anxious to have the 
roads grant through rates between points in Minnesota and 
the pulpmills in Wisconsin. 

Cc. S. Murray, a retired lumberman, formerly of Duluth. 
is in the city. He spends much of his time fishing and 
hunting in season in different parts of the country. Mr. 
Murray has just spent two weeks on Lake Vermilion, and is 
now on his way west. He owns much timber in Mississippi 
and Washington. 
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John Millen, vice president and general manager of Alger, 
Smith & Co., and president of the Alger-Sullivan Lumber 
Company, has returned from a business trip to Sault Ste 
Marie. He takes an optimistic view of the future regarding 
the lumber business, particularly in the south. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., July 1.—Lumber trade conditions as 
viewed from Cloquet appear about the same as they 
have been for some weeks. Orders, though not coming 
in very fast, are received in sufficient number to keep 
the shipping crews fairly busy. The general run of 
yard orders is of a character to indicate that buyers are 
holding back and ordering only in sufficient quantities to 
meet the immediate demands of their trade. There is little 
doubt that a continuance of this policy for another month 
will find many yards short of stock and crowding the mills 
for rush shipment of orders and quick delivery at a time 
when the railroads are crowded with traffic and unable to 
handle shipments with the dispatch usual at this time of 


year, 
. Total shipments for June reached a good volume, espe- 
cially at the mills having a winter cut upon which to draw. 
The early spring cut is now in good shipping condition and 
has begun to move out. Several large cargo shipments from 
the new cut will be made during the present month. <A 
normal yard trade during July will result in a large ship- 
ment for that month. 

Stocks at the mills are in the good assortment usual at 
this time of year, with few items showing in surplus. Lath 
of all grades are somewhat scarce. 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 














Demand for Box Stuff Less Marked—Receipts of Pine 
Lumber Take a Slump—Building Active in the 
Valley. 

Bay City AND SAGINAW, MicH., July 1—The Saginaw 
Woods Products Company, which recently sustained heavy 
loss by fire, may remove to another location. The com- 
pany is said to be considering propositions from other 
localities. 

The E. Germain Company last week received a cargo of 
825,000 feet of pine lumber from Duluth. The plant 
manufactures boxes on a large scale and works up pine 
into finished lumber products. 

The trade in box stuff, which has been exceptionally 
brisk since last fall, has eased off considerably of late, 
and while the plants in the valley are all being operated the 
volume of business is less than it was. This condition ap- 
plies also to the pine trade generally. Local dealers say 
that at all outside manufacturing points from which lumber 
is obtained to supply valley industries the market is a little 
off and business is quiet, due to pending legislation in Con- 
gress. While that tariff changes will be effective much before 
the close of the year is regarded as doubtful, the uncertainty 
as to the outcome is held as affecting business to a consid- 
erable extent. Pine lumber receipts have fallen off during 
the last week. 

The Palmer-Whittier Land Company, which took over the 
pine lands in Gladwin County formerly owned by C. Merrill 
& Co., about 25,000 acres and mostly cut-over lands, sold 
the lands last week to Charles Kuehl, a Saginaw lumberman, 


and L. Beach, of Saginaw, who will put them on the 
market. The original owners quit lumbering about twelve 


years ago. More than 700,000,000 feet of logs was taken off 
these lands. 

James Smith, of Grayling, has taken a contract to cut 
30,000,000 feet of logs on the Salling-Hanson Company's 
holdings near Frederic, on the Mackinaw division of the 
Michigan Central. The logs will be manufactured at the 
company’s sawmill at Grayling. 

A recent letter mentioned that the Louds, of AuSable, had 
bought the mill and timber holdings of the Sterling Lumber 
& Cedar Company at Charles, a few miles from St. Ignace. 
H. Kimball Loud is the general manager of the concern, 
which last week received a Lima locomotive and four miles 
of rails for the railroad the company is building, a third 
of the roadbed having been constructed. The company is 
short of men for peeling bark, for work in the woods and for 
grading the road. 

G. E. Dent has remodelled and rebuilt the old Tuttle plan- 
ing mill at Lapeer and has it in operation. He is operating 
a retail lumberyard in connection. 

Building operations in the valley cities are on a large 
seale this season, which is furnishing a big local demand for 
lumber. 

Bradley, Miller & Co. have received a number of cargoes 
of lumber in the last few days. The plant is fully employed 
and a large quantity of box stuff and dressed lumber is 
shipped by rail. 

The movement of hardwood lumber is about the same as 
last week. The trade is taking everything offered that is in 
shipping condition and prices are holding up remarkably well. 
Hemlock is also in good demand and stocks are not accumu- 
lating. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, MicH., June 30.—Lumber shipments from 
Menominee and Marinette have been heavy of late and 
include the following: 

Three hundred and fifty thousand feet to Milwaukee ; 350,- 
000 feet to Chicago: 275,000 feet from Wells to Menominee 
and 255,000 to Michigan City, Ind.: 135,000 shingles and 
10,000 feet of lumber to Sturgeon Bay, Wis. The schooner 
Glen Cuyler took a load of slabs to Manitowoc, Wis. The 
W. D. Hossack took posts and the schooner J. B. Newland 
took bark to Milwaukee. The schooner Belle Brown lodded 
at Cheboygan last week. The barges Plymouth and Wiscon- 
sin, owned by Scott & McKinnon, of Menominee, have been 
put in shape and will be used in the cedar post and pulp- 
wood trade, towed by the tug James Martin. The power ves- 
sel Avis has been in service for several weeks picking up 
logs along the east short of Green Bay belonging to the 
J. W. Wells Lumber Company, of Menominee. The logs are 
rolled into the water, made up into rafts and towed across 
the bay. 

The main Menominee River log drive is well past Koss 

and is booming down the river in good time. 
Cc. F. Kade, formerly vice president of the M. Winter 
Lumber Company, of Sheboygan, Wis., is considering an of- 
fer to take charge of the plant of the defunct Plymouth 
Veneer Company of Plymouth, Wis., and with Plymouth men, 
organize a company to reopen the plant, which has been 
closed for several months. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., July 1.—The market is standing up 
remarkably well and good prices continue to be obtained. 
The general outlook is fair. Weakness in yellow pine, 
which is being felt all over the country, has as yet had 
little effect on northern lum*er. 

As an indication of what local dealers have in prospect 





in the building line permits issued last week showed an 
increase over the previous week of more than $1,000,000. 
The total for the week was $1,599,385, while that for the 
preceding week was only $563,195, making a net gain of 
$1,036,190. 

Harry L. Hahn has sold out his interest in the Sample, 
Smith & Hahn Company and opened a lumberyard on 
Humboldt avenue, near the Grand Trunk. , 

The lumber cargo of the wrecked steamer Atlantic 
was brought to Detroit last week on the barge Melbourne 
and sold for the benefit of the underwriters. 

Albert Allan, of the Allan Bros. Lumber Company, is 
planning an automobile tour of the East with his family. 

John C. Lodge, of the Dwight Lumber Company, is 
bemoaning the fact that he will be anchored in the city 
for the summer by municipal cares as a member of the 
aldermanic body. He will wrestle in committee with the 
street car problem, one of the most important public 
questions in the history of the city. The lumberman- 
councilor is considered one of the ‘‘heavyweights’’ in 
that body and is one of Mayer Marx’s most valued 
lieutenants in street car as well as other public matters. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND RaApips, Micu., June 30.— ‘The retail lumber 
business in Grand Rapids this season has lost its equilib- 
rium,’’ says Robert K. Jardine, of the Grandville Ave- 
nue Lumber Company. ‘‘ While business has been fair in 
all parts of the city this summer, certain sections have 
been more favored than others. The enormous amount of 
construction in residences in the north end has kept the 
retail lumbermen’s supply well away from the roofs of 
their sheds while we less fortunately located in the south 
end have been forced to worry along as best we could with 
an abundant supply and a slight demand. Residence con- 


struction in the south end this season, especially in the 
Godfrey Avenue district, has been very meager. Furni- 
ture factory employees, and other laborers who would 


build on borrowed capital, have not been able to negotiate 


loans owing to the tight money conditions, and conse- 
quently very little lumber—mostly repair and addition 


construction material 





is being moved by the retail yards 
in this section. In regard to the opening up of the fall 
trade it is very hard to predict. It depends largely on 
the effect of the moving of crops on the money market. 
However, enough business is done to keep the firms on 
oe feet, and no one is worrying about next winter's 
coal.” 

The second week of the summer furniture season opened 
today with an arrival of twenty-six buyers, making a total 
of 128 to date. The arrivals this week will not be numer- 
ous. Every one will lay off for the Fourth, and next week 
it is expected that the real influx of buyers will begin, and 
that most of them will do their work quickly and get away 
again to the resorts. ; : 

The Marquette Lumber Company furnished the frames and 
sash and the Nichols & Cox Lumber Company the 85,000 


feet of maple flooring for the factory of the Johnson 
Furniture Company on Godfrey Avenue. The building is 


one of the most expensive and best constructed furniture 
factories in the city. A high class of furniture will be 
manufactured. 

Carroll F. Sweet, of the Grand Rapids Lumber Company, 
who has been confined to his home for the last few weeks 
with diphtheria, is improving and will be back in the office 
some time next week. 





ACTIVE OPERATIONS SOON TO BEGIN. 

Sr. IgNAcE, Micu., June 30.—The Loud Lumber Com- 
pany, of Charles, a short distance north of here, which 
bought out the Sterling interests in that section last 
March, is building 314 miles of railroad west of its tim- 
ber holdings and expects to begin operating its lumber 
and shingle mill at Charles about August 1. The steamer 
Edward Buckley recently delivered a load of rails, a 
locomotive and other railroad materials and the line 
will soon be in operation. The company has been more 
or less handicapped by a shortage of men for woods and 
railroad work, but is getting under way as rapidly as 
possible. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

NEw YorK, July 1.—Business shows very little sign of 
departing from the extreme dullness prevailing the last 
few weeks. Stocks are freely offered and yards are 
getting only a moderate amount of business and confine 
their purchases of wholesalers to hand-to-mouth orders only. 
Prices are well maintained .under the circumstances, but 
unless business shows more substantial signs of improve- 
ment many lumbermen are of the opinion that prices will 
probably recede, although, considering general mill condi- 
tions, well posted lumbermen say there is no doubt that the 
bottom has been reached. 

George H. Storm, who has been engaged in the retail 
business in this market for a number of years, has organ- 
ized the partnership of George H. Storm & Co., admitting 
his brother, Raymond W. Storm, and his _ superintendent, 
Frank D. Roylance. These two gentlemen have been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Storm for a number of years, and the 














addition to the firm is in recognition of past services. The 
business management remains the same_as heretofore. ’ 
The mills of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation, 


Georgetown, S. C., which were destroyed by fire last April, 
will be rebuilt in accordance with the vote of the meeting 
of the board of directors held in this city last week. The 
new structure will be of steel and concrete and _ no effort 
will be spared to make it completely fireproof. The equip- 
ment will be operated by electricity and it is hoped to put 
the plant on a daily basis of 750,000 feet output. 
he Yonkers Lumber Company, at Yonkers, has recently 

assumed greater signs of activity. The Hotchkiss Bros. 
Company, of Torrington, Conn., has recently taken an in- 
terest in the company and plans are under way for con- 
siderably enlarging the business. 

George C. Lavery & Co.. who have been operating a 
wholesale office at 30 Church Street, are now getting their 
Jersey City yard in shape for general retail business. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH ToNAWANDA, N. Y., July 1.—Reports of the 
customs offices show that during June a total of 42,855,- 
769 feet of lumber arrived at the Tonawandas, 
a decrease of nearly 7,000,000 feet from the 
corresponding period of last year. Since the opening 
of the season a total of 77,155,087 feet of stock has 


Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary to 
bring the best to you at a proper busi- 
ness profit—no more. We want your 
future business just as much as we 
would like the first order. 


STONE, 
HERSHEY & GIBSON 


1221-1222 Essex Blidz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:—18 Broadway. 





Rough or Dressea 


Long Timbers fico 


YELLOW PINE FINISH, MOULDINGS, CASING AND BASE 


ceee=o Great Southern Lbr. Co, pocauvss 
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Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Lumber Company, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Saies Office:—1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
and 1402 North American Bidg., Philadelphia. 











Florida Red Cypress 


Most Lasting of all Woods 








Florida Cypress Company 


PENSACOLA, FLA, 
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East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN, - - - FLORIDA. 








Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS ‘OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
MELBOURNE, FLORIDA. 








Alabama-Florida Lumber Co. 


INTERIOR AND EXPORT LUMBER 
SPECIALIZING IN 


Dimension, Car Material 
Ceiling, Flooring 


NOMA ~ - FLORIDA 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
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Stop Here 


If you want the best in 


Long and Shortleaf 
YELLOW PINE 
Rough and Dressed. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc. 


Times Dispatch Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 





Car and Cargo Shipments. 








Horton Corwin Jr., Pres and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE 

LUMBER AND BOX SHOOKS 
Kiln Dried, Dressed and Rough. 

Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton Planing 
Mills, Capacity 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N. C., Columbia, 
N.C., Ahoski, N. C., Capacity 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 








N.C. and Va. Pines 


Hardwood Lumber and R. R. Ties. 


Inquiries solicited and prompt 
Shipments guaranteed. 


Thos. A. Charshee & Bro., 


Office and Yard, 713-721 S. Caroline St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers —-Wholesale — Commission 
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LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore; Md. 


— WHOLESALE 


KILN DRIED NORTH 
“ugi8h 5" YELLOW PINE 
LONG LEAF 

















A. G. Meiklejohn L. A. Meiklejohn 


MEIKLEJOHN LUMBER CO., Cheraw, S. C. 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 

N.C. PINE, RED GUM, CYPRESS, 
POPLAR, OAK. 
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HENDERSON LUMBER CO. © 
Yellow Pine Lumber 


CAR SILLS and BRIDGE TIMBERS a Specialty. 


4"' FLOORING. 
6" 8" 10" SHIPLAP. SANFORD, ALA. 
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LUMBER SHED ov cha epee book. ee 
CONSTRUCTION ° lumber shed plans, views, shed an 


yard conveniences. Covers all phases 
of shed construction. Bound in canvas. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICACO 


reached port, approximately 7,000,000 feet less than was 
received up to the corresponding time of last year. 

Shipments of lumber over the Erie Canal from the 
Tonawandas last month reached a total of 14,800,000 
feet, as against 16,480,000 feet for June of last season. 
Since the opening of navigation 18,990,000 feet of stock 
has been forwarded, 7,000,000 feet less than was for- 
warded last season to July 1. ‘The decrease this, year 
is partly attributed to breaks in the canal and the late 
opening of navigation, 

Box shook factories report an excellent volume of 
business and it is necessary for them to operate overtime 
frequently to get out rush orders. 








LAKE ERIE PORTS 











FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BuFrFrao, N. Y., July 1—The W. H. White Company, 
ot Boyne City, Mich., is closing its office in Buffalo. 
James A. White, of the company, who is president of the 
auxiliary transportation company, lives in Buffalo and 
will retain his residence there, though of late he has 
been away so much that he could not really attend to an 
oftice. Since he first located in Buffalo a long time ago 
he has moved away from it once or twice, but somehow 
always came back; as he finds it a very good sales center. 
The White company has chartered for one trip the steamer 
Kongo and consort of the fleet of H. H. Salmon & Co., as 
the latter’s maple and birch to come down the lakes will 
not be ready until about September. 

The building record for the week compares favorably 
with the average for this time of year, eighty permits 
having been issued, with forty-five frame dwellings. The 
total costs were $169,800. 

Lake receipts of lumber last week were 2,745,000 feet, 
with 14,030,000 shingles. In both lumber and shingles 
the movement is keeping up well as compared with a year 
ago, although it is expected lumber receipts this season 
will not be as large as last. 

Graves, Manbert. George & Co. received most of the in- 
coming lumber by lake at this port last week, the Mohegan 
and barges Aloha and Minyoe bringing in a heavy stock of 


white pine. The same yard received the Pentland and 
Buehl the previous week. the total on these five vessels 
amounting to about 3,800,000 feet. Montgomery Bros. & 
Co. unloaded the J. A. Francombe’s cargo of 826,000 feet 


of white pine. 

Visitors to the lumber trade within the week included 
two representatives from the far West: F. O. McGavic, 
sales manager of the MeCloud River Lumber Company, Mc- 
Cloud, Cal., and A. B. Bradrick, secretary of the Milwaukee 
Lumber Company, of St. Maries, Idaho. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 1—Very hot weather has put a 
lagging tone to the local market, though some dealers re- 
port a fairly good run of trade. The retail yards 
throughout this section have been favored by good 
building weather and their trade is good. Yellow pine 
dealers are more optimistic concerning the market than 
they have been for some time. Indications are for a gen- 
eral betterment in yellow pine conditions from now on. 
Hardwoods are without any particular change and northern 
stocks are moving slowly. 

Recently there has been considerable complaint 
some of the retail yards that supposed-to-be 
ure catering more or less to the retail trade. There have 
been very marked cases where the contractors have been 
solicited to purchase stock direct from the mills and at a 
price that was very near the cost to the local yards. This 
condition prevailed to a considerable extent several years 


among 
wholesalers 


ago. but a number of the large contractors who were 
drawn into the deal found that they were without stocks 
at the time when they most needed them and also that 
they had a large variety on hand which was not needed 


came to the conclusion that the difference in cost was 
overcome by the accommodation from the local yards. 
Deliveries have been so prompt lately that this kind of 
trade has been possible, but local yard men are waiting to 
see who will be the victims of the practice when conditions 
in trade tighten up the market. 

J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lum- 
ber Dealers. is in Detroit. combining business and pleasure. 
It is possible that while he is there he will explain to the 
Detroit dealers how anxious the Cleveland Lumber Club 
is to cross bats with the Detroit club. 

Tie Builders’ Exchange returned from its annual outing 
at Niagara-on-the-Lake last week and reported the trip one 
of the most delightful ever held by that body. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

BaNncor, Me., June -28.—After the quickest run since 
1898, when the East Branch Log Driving Company first 
took charge of the logs in those waters, the East Branch 
drive arrived in Penobscot boom on Wednesday, June 25, 
twenty-four days and six hours from Grand Lake Dam. 
Master Driver John E. Kelley of Bangor. had charge of the 
drive, which contained 40,000,000 feet of East Branch 
logs, 5,000,000 from the Mattawamkeag and 5,000,000 from 
the Piscataquis River. these two lots having been picked 

















up on the way. Of the East Branch logs about 20,000,000 
belong to the Eastern Manufacturing Company, of Bangor, 
the others to various mill operators along the river. Five 
million feet of Sebois stream logs that were late in getting 
into the East Branch did not come with the drive, but 
will be taken along by the West Branch when that drive 
reaches the main Penobscot ,at Medway. Some of the 


East Branch logs that arrived Wednesday came from north 
of Chamberlain Lake, and were transported to that water 
a distance of 15 to 20 miles by steam log haulers. 

The West Branch saw log drive got an early start, hav- 
ing left Shad Pond June 24, it having been decided not to 
wait for those saw logs cut above that point and now on 
way with the Great Northern Paper Company's pulp 
logs. 

Prof. John M. Briscoe of the department of forestry of 
the University of Maine, has returned from a trip through 


Washington County with State Land Agent Viles, during 
which they visited the lookout stations in that part of 
the State. including those at Cooper, Wesley and Bed- 


dington. The few forest fires that have recently occurred 
in that section were quickly extinguished by wardens, act- 
ing on information given by the men at the lookout sta- 
tions, rather than from fire patrols, and it is the conclu- 
sion of the authorities, says Prof. Briscoe, that lookout 


stations are the more effective means of guarding against 
fire, and that more stations should be established through- 


out Maine’s forest area. 
E. Lisherness, a Bangor hyrdaulic engineer, began this 
week surveys for the construction of a concrete dam 150 


feet long, with a 20-foot head, on Eel River, a tributary of 
the Meductic in New Brunswick, where F. O. Foster and 
G. W. Gould of Forest City Me., expect to develop several 
hundred horsepower for the operation of a sawmill and 
for other purposes. 


A LUMBER CENTER OF NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK, N. J., June 30.—A rather dull period is be 
ing experienced in the trade just now, for no accountable 
reason except the uncertain status of currency matters at 
the nation’s capital. Money is still tight, but the dealers 
report that the demand in both wholesale and retail offices 
is lighter than it should be. Prices are stationary. 

Word was received in this city that the fight made on be 
half of the shippers in all fields to retain this city as a port 
of entry had been lost, so on July 1 former President Taft's 
order will go into effect and Newark will become subsidiary 
to New York in this respect. 

Fifty-three permits were issued for building work by the 
city department last week. The proposed work involved ag- 
gregates approximately $200,000. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 

















QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


Market Firm—Demand Fair—Chestnut Posts in More 
Urgent Request Than for Years—Hardwoods Active. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 30.—Generally speaking, the 

market is firm, with demand fair, the exception being the 

items that are affected by transit shipments. Whole 
salers do not expect much of a change for a week or two, 
until the present retail activity has reduced yard stocks, 


but the outlook for the retai! trade is good. It is certain 
that a number of southern mills will have shut-downs, of 


greater or less duration, during July, and this will tend to 
decrease the surplus in the few items that are long in the 
market. 

Hardwoods have continued in good demand, with prices 
firm. soth white and red plain oak, quartered oak. birch. 
beech, maple, bass, poplar and gum are all easy selling in 
dry stock, and no stocks are in sight to weaken prices. Not 
withstanding the unusual amount of chestnut that has been 
thrown onto the market by the blight, this wood is in good 
demand and chestnut posts are reported as in greater de 
mand than for years. Fancy woods are scarce, and stocks 
are low. White pine moves steadily, at even prices, reports 
from a number of concerns indicating a slightly increased 
activity. Spruce is scarce, and steady at high prices. Hem 
lock is in strong demand, with good prospect of staying so. 
Cypress reports show active business, the demand for lumber 
being equal to the supply while the demand for shingles is 
greater. Yellow pine timbers have strengthened from their 
recent weakness, and the entire yellow pine market is firmer 
except in a few low-grade items. While yellow pine orders 
ean now be filled quicker than in the spring, with the above 
exceptions, price is about as firm again. North Carolina pine 
is moving out of the yards at a fast and satisfactory rate, 
but stocks are still large, and enough transit cars of roofers. 
box and cheaper flooring ire coming in to keep prices still a 
little soft on these items. Sizes are fairly active with both 
wholesalers and retailers, at steady prices. Lath are still 
searce and high. Cedar shingles are quiet, and somewhat 
unsteady. 

Building business continued good, 178 permits having been 
isued for 373 operations, the value of which was $1,295,855. 
Several large dwelling operations were started. and. the 
permit was issued for the addition to the Areade Building. 
which will cost $600,000. 

The Owen M. Bruner Company has placed the big planks 
from the Oregon fir and the ‘‘White Pine King” on exhibition 
in the first floor windows of the Crozer Building. and they 
sem to be interesting to the general public, judging from 
the crowds that assemble in front of the windows. 

The estate of Charles G. Blatchley called a meeting of 
creditors on Friday, June 27, at which all but three were 
present. Subject to the approval of the absent ones. a plan 
has been formed for straightening out the affairs. Henry G. 
Blatchley, the active head of the concern, and a representa 
tive of a bonding company will be in charge. 

B. Franklin Betts. of Charles M. Betts & Co., is on a tour 
of the southern mills. 

Over 2.300 tons of logwood were received at Chester last 
week from Port de Paix, Haiti 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


Improvement Looked for in Volume of Buying—TIron 
and Steel Industry at a Standstill—Building Outlook 
Good. 

PirTsBurGH, Pa., July 1—There is strong belief that 
the present decline in volume of buying of lumber is not 
going to last long. As a matter of fact a number of 
the larger producers are more pronounced in their views 
as to the temporary life of the existing depression and 
cite the fact that consumption is normal, business is 
heavy, and there is no basis for any marked decline, 
unless the contraction of business throughout the country 
continues over a longer period than is now expected. In the 
iron and steel industry there is a very firm specifying against 
old contracts held by the mills and furnaces, and iron is 
selling better and in larger volume, but prices are averaged 
considerably lower. The pipe trade is especially strong and 
active and is actually oversold. ‘The semi-finished steel mar 
ket is also running close to a famine condition. A «rent 
many of the steel mills are sold for several months ahead 
and the most improved feature of this condition is the 
absence of any effort to cancel existing contracts by the bu 
ers. General mercantile trade is less in volume than a 
weck ago, but it is expected at this season. Building con 
tracts are slightly improved and there is considerable esti 
miting going on at this time. The Nicola Building Com 
pany recently took the contract for construction of 1.000 
houses and business structures for mining towns in the Flk- 
horn coal territory of Kentucky and West Virginia. “on 
tracts are out for estimates for a number of very large com 
mercial and educational buildings in Pittsburgh, work upon 
which will be started this fall. ‘ 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company reports 
business as quiet, but believes strongly that the quiet period 
is of only temporary nature. An overproduction of yellow 
pine is noted and less inactivity in low grades of hardwood 
has been shown by experience of this company. These con- 
ditions generally bring about lower prices with yellow pine 
the greatest sufferer. 

The Acorn Lumber Company finds a very fair run of new 
orders and June is expected to show up very satisfactorily in 
the volume of business. The weakness in yellow pine is the 
greatest factor to be contended with and while inquiries are 
less urgent, there is a current trade that has proven to be 
almost normal and has made the month generally satisfac- 
tory. 
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The Kendall Lumber Company reports a much improved 
buying movement in hemlock throughout the East. The com- 
pany also shows the making of splendid shipping contracts 
in all its mills. Secretary G. M. Chambers, of the Kendall 
company, is in New York on a business trip, and will be 
home the latter part of the week. 

The Babcock Lumber Company reports indications of an 
improvement in demand and a general upturn in all lines 
after the heated spell. O. H. Babcock returned this week 


from a trip to the South, where he visited the Tellico River 
Lumber Company and looked over general conditions there. 
While this plant is not affected, it is noted that a number 
of southern mills are suffering from a scarcity of cars and 
shipments are coming out slowly. Labor troubles are also 
interfering with operations not a little in that region. 

President W. W. Wilson, of the Western Lumber Company, 
is in Buffalo, N. Y., this week on a business trip. The com- 
pany reports a very satisfactory trade for June. 





TRANSPORTATION NEWS INTERESTING LUMBERMEN. 


(Concluded from Page 35.) 


transportation of bark and tanning extract, applicable 
in connection with the Maine Central Railroad and 
Bangor & Aroostook, from southern points to Bridge- 
water and Island Falls, Me. 


Complaint has been filed by the East St. Louis Wal- 
nut Company against the Iron Mountain, the Southern 
Railway and other carriers, alleging that the rates on 
culled or rough walnut from various points in Arkan- 
sas and Missouri to East St. Louis are too high. These 
rates range from 17 cents from Manns, Mo., to 10 cents 
from Glen Echo, Mo. 





BILL OF LADING HEARING POSTPONED. 

BALTIMORE, Mpb., June 30.—The hearing of the com- 
plaint filed by the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion some time ago against a number of railroads, 
charging discrimination against lumber and logs because 
of the refusal of the railroad companies to issue through 
bills of lading, which hearing was set for today, has 
been cancelled and will be called up at some future time. 
Information to this effect was sent to Secretary J. MeD. 
Price, one of the signers of the complaint, under date 
of June 27 by the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Washington, before which body the complaint was 
brought. 





COMPLAINS TO STATE COMMISSION OF DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN RATES. 

San Francisco, Cau., June 30.—The San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, after repeated protests to the 
Southern Pacific Company against alleged unjust and 
discriminating rates on lumber out of San Francisco, 
has filed a complaint with the State railroad commission 
asking that the railroad company be ordered to desist 
from such discrimination. 

The San Francisco lumber industry suffers under a 
preference in rates favoring northern points that are 
hurtful to the city as a lumber port. The rate from 
San Francisco to Woodland, 85 miles, is cited as being 
#2 a ton while the rate from Weed to Redding, a dis- 
tance of 90 miles, is only $1.25. From San Francisco 
to Arbuckle is 113 miles and the rate is $3.60, but from 
Weed to Arbuckle, 209 miles, the rate is $3.10. 

The chamber contends that this difference is in viola- 
tion of section 19 of the public utilities act. Moreover 
the tariff presents the anomaly of increasing rates per 
ton-mile as the distances increase. It is asked that the 
commission fix reasonable and consistent rates—not over 
1144 cents per ton per mile—decreasing for greater dis- 
tances and increasing for less, observing a minimum of 
25 cents a ton. 





SEEKS WITHDRAWAL OF ADVANCE IN RATES. 

SHREVEPORT, La., July 1—Traffic Manager George T. 
Atkins, of the Shreveport Chamber of Commerce, has 
returned from Baton Rouge, La., where he appeared be- 
fore the State railroad commission to represent local 
shippers. He urged the commission to withdraw author 
ity recently granted the Cotton Belt railroad to make an 
advance in the lumber rate between its road and other 
points in Louisiana, the advance, according to the local 
shippers, amounting to about 20 percent. The shippers 
contend it was not justified. Mr. Atkins urged the com- 
mission to order uniform mileage rates to cover the situ- 
ation. The commission, after hearing the case argued, 
took it under advisement, and will probably decide it next 
month. The railroad made a strong fight to hold the 
authority. 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

‘rom June 17 to June 30, inclusive, thirty-eight ves- 
sels brought 14,334,000 feet of lumber, 24,100 ties and 
225 cords of wood to Chieago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—950,000 feet of lumber—was 
carried by the steamer Edward Hines, from Duluth, 
Minn. The next largest cargo—800,000 feet of lumber— 
was carried by the steamer Ashland, from Bayfield, Wis. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

June 17.—Str. N. J. Nassen, Marinette, Wis., 364,000 
fect, 

June 18.—Str. I’. W. Fletcher, West Neebish, Mich.. 470,- 
O00 feet: Str. Robert L. Fryer, Bayfield, Wis., 700,000 feet ; 
Str. Delta, Escanaba, Mich., 280,000 feet; Str. J. W. Ste- 
phenson, Escanaba, Mich., 400,000 feet; Str. Kalkaska, 
Duluth, Minn., 700,000 feet; Str. Philetus Sawyer, Che- 
boygan, Mich., 14,000. ties. 

June 19.—Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., 409,000 feet. 

June 20.—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Arcadia, Mich., 156,000 
feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff. Manistee, Mich., 49,000 feet; Str. 
Edward Hines, Duluth, Minn., 950,000 feet; Str. Ashland, 
Bayfield, Wis., 800,000 feet. 

June 21.—Str. N. J. Nessen, Escanaga, Mich., 840,000 
feet; Str. Cora A, Harbor Springs, Mich., 352,000 feet: 
Str. Wotan, Manistee, Mich., 300,000 feet. 

June 23.—Str. F. W. Fletcher, Green Bay, Wis.. 541,000 
feet; Str. J. W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., 600,000 feet : 
Str. Resumption, Escanaba, Mich., 260,000 feet: Str. Sidney 
O. Neff, Arcadia, Mich., 176,000 feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, 
Manistee, Mich., 68,000 feet; Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, 
Mich, 337,000 feet. 

June 24.—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Naubinway, Mich., 400,- 
000 feet: Str. Delta, Wells, Mich., 360,000 feet; Str. O. FP. 
Parks, Richard’s Landing, Ont., 225 cords of wood. 

‘ June 25—Str. Mathew Wilson, Big Bay, Mich., 341,000 
eet. 
June 26—Str. F. W. Fletcher, Nahma, Mich., 335,000 feet ; 














Str. Sidney O. Neff, Glen Harbor, Mich., 165,000 feet: Str. 
Nidney O. Nett Manistee, Mich., 74,000 feet: Str. Wotan, 
Manistee, Mich., 516,000 feet; Str. N. J. Nessen, North 
Manitou, Mich., 334,000 feet; Str. Quickstep, Vans Harbor, 
Mich., 10,100 ties. 

June 27-28-29—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Naubinway, Mich., 
458,000 feet. 

June 30—Str. F. W. Fletcher, Harbor Springs, Mich., 340,- 
OOU feet; Str. H. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 194,000 feet ; 
Str. Louis Pahlow, Marinette, Wis., 400,000 feet: Str. J. H. 
Mead, Alpena, Mich., 400,000 feet: Str. H. EB. Runnels, 
Boyne City, Mich., 632,600 feet; Str. Delta, Menominee, 
Mich., 333,000 feet. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. 

Nothing new has developed during last week as far as 
the crop situation onthe Gulf is concerned, which is an 
important factor to be considered in forecasting ocean 
rates from New Orleans and adjacent ports. Rates 
quoted by Alfred H. Clement & Co., freight brokers and 
forwarding agents of New Orleans, are several cents 
lower to some ports and higher on pine lumber to Liver- 
pool, London, Antwerp, Hull, Genoa and Naples. 

For prompt shipment rates are given as follows: 





Hardwood. Softwood. Pine. 






I is Baek hard aoe wes 30¢ 33e 85s 
I Foc caw es eese ae eae 30¢ 3% 90s 
ETD. iG re Sra ace ese a. 8 «6A : 90s 
EE vo 550565 0:05 ee ebew eS oes 38/42¢ $14.00 
Dublin 4: 5 


Glasgow 
Ee ind tise eae ne hee ase 
Bordeaux 
Antwerp 
PN oo ore0 ae-6d<6' Sinem 80 Wied wo. 0'k wee 
Rotterdam 
Hamburg 
_ (=e reer eee 
Christiania 
Stavanger 
Gothenburg 
sarcelona 
Marseilles 
Genoa 





So re rere re 

MMU arg. (95 S51 a Side eras @eece are ; 
ND, a5 ok was Ga i oboe Oe 40¢ 43¢ 16.00 
TOIT a5. ca cave iew ras 8 ak RARE O Sere 42¢ 45¢ 16.50 
a eee ave a re 
eT ee re $19.00 $17.00 $18.00 


Copenhagen : tates on application. 





OPENING A BIG MILL. 


Crowd Witnesses Start of a Mammoth Plant — Re- 
habilitation of a Michigan Town. 


L.’ANSE, MicuH., June 30.—Business men. citizens and 
directors of the new Marshall Butters Lumber Company 
experienced thrills of pleasure as they witnessed the 
sawing of the first log in the mammoth new mill on 
June 18. The mill just completed is accredited with 
being the largest and most modern sawmill in the upper 
peninsula. It is a two-story structure, 65 feet wide and 
220 feet long, and has an addition, 30 feet by 100 feet, 
for a shingle and lath mill. It is equipped with all the 
latest devices for the rapid and economical manufacture 
of lumber, lath and shingles. The sawing equipment, 
consists of two 8-foot band saws, an 8-foot vertical 
resaw, two double edgers, an automatic trimmer, a lath 
mill and double-block shingle machine. 

A fireproof power plant equipped with three vertical 
boilers with a capacity of 1,000 horsepower is up to date 
in every particular, The building is equipped with an 
automatic sprinkling system. 

The location of this plant on L’Anse Bay, at the 
mouth of Fall River, is ideal. There is plenty of room 
for log storage, as well as protection in a natural basin 
from the heavy storms in the fall. The mill was planned 
and erected by Frank Coleman, the veteran mill builder, 
this being the twenty-third mill he has erected. 

This modern plant would not have been possible for 
L’Anse had it not been for Marshall F. Butters and his 
associates. Mr. Butters long has been a_ successful 
operator in lower Michigan and the Southern States. 
The railroad and logging end of this company is under 
the supervision of Charles E. Butters. At present over 
six miles of the railroad is completed. It is equipped 
with two engines, a Mogul, which will transport the logs 
on the main line to the mill, and a Lima, which will 
switch the cars to the main line. A large number of 
logging cars are now ready for service and others are 
being repaired and rebuilt. This line will be taxed to 
its capacity, as the plant will have a daily output of 
200,000 feet. 

This village is one of the oldest on the lakes, and for 
years was the habitation of missionaries. In 1871 a 
railroad was extended from Michigamme, this being a 
terminal. The future of the town at that time seemed 
assured, iron ore being shipped in the summer and copper 
hauled from the Upper country for shipment in the win- 
ter. Fire destroyed the L’Anse Lumber Company’s mili 
and all business places and dwellings on the west side of 
Main street for a considerable distance on May 9, 
1896, with a loss of about $500,000. To some the fire 
seemed like the death knell of the town, but even before 
the flames were extinguished many of the leading eiti- 
zens had made plans with a firm determination of re- 
building on a more permanent and solid basis. Now that 
the town has a lumbering plant once more its suecess is 
assured. 























Interior of Dressed Lumber Shed at Arringdale, Va. 





N. C. 
Pine 


of high grade quality equal 
to Camps can only come 


fromthe choicest timber and 
modernly equipped mills. 


Try Camp’s Once and 
You'll Have no Other. 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 
Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: . 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 


Storage and Loading Shed at Wilmington Mill. 
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CALCASIEU PARISH VIRGIN 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 








RAILROAD TIES AND TIMBERS, 
CAR MATERIAL AND PAVING BLOCKS 


For Domestic and Export Trade. 


Pawnee Land & Lumber Co. Pawnee, La. 











W. T. FERGUSON 
LUMBER COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 








The 
Hooton 
Hardwood 
Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Can supply you promptly and satisfactorily 
with all kinds of 


Southern Hardwoods 


R. A. HOOTON, Pre-ident. 
R. U. FLETCHER, V.-President. 


W. J. STUEBE, Secretary. 
J. T. McROBERTS, Treasurer. 











Everything 
for the 
Yard Trade 





Bright Shortleaf Finish | 
Long Leaf Dimension 


Uniform Grades. 


os S. & W. M. Rice Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers, HOUSTON, TEXAS. i 


Prompt Shi, ts 























CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 








IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


Situation Most Encouraging Because of Excellent Crop 
Conditions and Reports of the Organization of Sev- 
eral Lumber Companies. 

SHREVEPORT, La., July 1.—The most encouraging 
feature of the last week was the report of several 
lumber companies being organized and work on several 
new mills being hastened toward completion. Demand on 
yard stocks remains pretty slow, but on specials there is 
considerable call. The dullness as regards yard stock 
items is still not of the alarming nature, for inquiries 
continue to come in, also some big orders now and then, 
and at the same time some reports indicating that the 
retailers, who have been buying only what they needed at 
the present, are going to have to buy in volume before 
long. This is promised by reason of the fact that crop 
conditions continue improving, with many farmers about 
ready to give time to building activities; also by reason 
of the fact that the new fiscal year will begin in July, 
and then many buyers, especially the railroads, will place 
orders, or the manufacturers will miss their guess. 

The manner in which the price on many items is holding 
up, though lower than during the winter season, is re- 
markable. As previously reported, some mills are sacri- 
ficing on prices owing to accumulated stocks, but most 
mills decline to sacrifice materially, which adds to the 
faith in the market. They look for improvement before 
many weeks. 

The strongest of all signs is the fact that all the mills 
are operating regularly, which means a great deal, as the 
weather permits operating without interruptions in log- 
ging; and a number of new mills are promised. The 
compilation contains the following: 


Gibsland Land & Lumber Company (Ltd.). domiciled at 
Gibsland, La., authorized capital $25,000: Edwin Winlock, 
president: B. B. Stallard, vice president; T. R. Van Cleave, 
secretary-treasurer. Spring Bank Lumber Company, domiciled 
at Shreveport, authorized capital $150,000. H. M. Mclver, 
president: E. W. Hamiter, vice president; J. L. Dodson, sec- 
retary: W. H. Dye, treasurer. Hess & Hastings Lumber 
Company, domiciled at Alexandria, authorized capital $10.- 
000; O. L. Hastings, president; P. L. Hastings. vice presi- 
dent: G. C. Hess, secretary-treasurer. Long Pine Lumber 
Company. domiciled at Winnfield, authorized capital $25,000 ; 
L. & J. Rogers and H. Matthes, directors. Ponchatoula 
Lumber Company, domiciled at Ponchatoula, La., authorized 
capital $10,000; M. F. Tucker, president; R. Fladsdick, vice 
president and general manager: P. H. Menard, secretary- 
treasurer, (which concern has just begun operating a mill 
on the Wadesboro River near Ponchatoula). The Fairchild 
Lumber Company (Ltd.), domiciled at Vinton, La., authorized 
capital $15,000; Sydney Fairchild. president: F. L. Fair 
child, vice president and S. W. Fairchild, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

These companies are authorized to do a general lumber 
business. 

In addition to the above list, J. Stanley Moore is doing 
a wholesale and retail lumber business, also handling 
shingles, under the name of J. S. Moore Lumber Com- 
pany. Offices are in the Commercial National Bank 
Building, Shreveport. Mr. Moore for a number of years 
was connected with the Allen Manufacturing Company, 
of this city, being secretary when he resigned some months 
ago. 

Recent News in Brief. 


Plans are being steadily developed by Assistant United 
States District Attorney Lewell C. Butler, of Shreveport, as 
special counsel for the Government in its long delayed liti- 
gation to settle the ownership of a vast acreage of home- 
stead land along both sides of the Texas & Pacific Railroad 
in Louisiana. In connection with his plan Mr. Butler is 
arranging to go to Washington shortly for a conference with 
Attorney General McReynolds, who is in general: charge of 
the work. A few days ago Mr. Butler was in Memphis, 
Tenn., conferring with E. D. Standford, chief of the ninth 
division of the Federal Land Department of the United 
States, stationed at Little Rock. Chief Standford has already 
collected a lot of evidence to be used in the settlement of 
the various titles involved in the litigation. Mr. Butler ex- 
pects that he will have the case sufficiently developed in July 
to begin taking testimony before Commissioner John F. Slat- 
tery at Shreveport. He expects to summon several hundred 
persons as witnesses, including many of the homesteaders, 
who are occupying lands in controversy. 

Owing to the big increase in traffic due to the discovery of 
oil in the DeSoto Parish territory, the question of paving 
one of the main streets of Mansfield is being agitated. As 
lumber and oil are both near at hand, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect wood blocks to be used if the paving is ordered. The 
shipment of oil from the new field was started yesterday 
when the Gulf Refining Company, owner of the first produc- 
ing well, loaded twenty tank cars at Mansfield. . 

The Shreveport City Council at a meeting next week wl 
eall an election for the property owners to vote $155,500 
improvement bonds. Of this amount $55,000 will be for 
resurfacing paved streets and buying a small paving outfit 
for the city to maintain its paved thoroughfares. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., July 2.—Sales agents of the Lake 
Charles mills are hardly as enthusiastic as they were over 
conditions, as there seems to be a considerable difference 
between their ideas as to values and those of the trade. 
In fact, it is admitted that business during June was far 
behind that of May, and July promises to run behind that 
of the month just closed in the event trade does not 
strengthen: ‘‘It is our intention to hold firmly to list,’’ 
said a big distributer, ‘‘and if the trade feels that we are 
out of line it is their privilege to purchase elsewhere.’’ 

Railroads are still buying a little, though the principal 
call is from the wholesalers of the western centers. Good 
crops promise much for the fall business. Conditions in 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas have also been 
of a satisfactory nature, and the local mills are doing a 
good business in the Gulf section. Very little stuff is 
leaving the mills here for export, though most all of the big 
mills which make a specialty of export lumber expect a big 
change in the export situation within sixty days. Cypress 
men say there has been practically no change in the market 
so far, but that conditions could improve materially. All 
mills in the cypress belt, however, are operating full time. 
Heavy rains for the last ten days have had the effect of 


interfering to a considerable extent with the operation of 
the mills in southwestern Louisiana. 

The plant of the White Castle Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, which has been closed for a number of weeks due to 
the flooding of all of the logging roads, has resumed opera- 
tion. 

The Homochitto Lumber Company, of Bude, has completed 
arrangements for the installation of a shingle mill. The 
T. H. Perkins Lumber Company of the same place is build- 
ing a commissary. 

One of the biggest mills in the South is nearing comple- 
tion at Logansport. This mill is the property of the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Company of Kansas City and 
will be larger and more complete than either the Pickering 
or Barham plants on the Kansas City Southern. The mill 
will have a cut of over thirty years in one of the finest 
untouched forests of pine in the entire South. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Prices Unsettled with a Downward Tendency—Mills 
Actively Preparing for Expected Heavy Demand 
Later On—Shipping News. 

MoBILE, ALA., June 30.—Prices of all grades appear to 
be more or less unsettled, with a downward tendency. 
The yards in the North are reported as being short on 
stocks, with buyers holding off from the market in an 
effort to force prices still lower, and are buying only to 
cover their absolute necessities. 

The mills are all reported to be working practically full 
time in replenishing their stocks in expectation of a heavy 
demand later on. The July in transactions that is noted is 
taken to mean that buyers are conducting a hand-to-mouth 
business and that when all their stocks are exhausted they 
will come on the market with a rush to replenish. 

There has been no activity in the sawn timber market for 
several weeks, and the demand has reached bottom, large 
stocks abroad operating to cut the demand down to prac 
ticalky nothing. 

The aggregate of the week’s outward movement of lumber 
reached 3,429,724 feet, and a feature of the movement is 
that it went only to three countries, being distributed as fol- 
lows: Cuba, 2,095,098 feet; South America, (Buenos Aires) 
1,296,923 feet and England only 37,703 feet. England, how- 
ever, came to the front in the timber movement, two ports 
taking the entire movement, which aggregated 1,495,037 feet 
of sawn timber and 267,460 feet of hewn timber, making 
the grand total of the week's movement of yellow pine lum- 
ber and timber 5,182,221 feet, which is about 1,750,000 feet 
in excess of the movement for the previous week. 

In South American trade, the movement keeps up well, the 
Norwegian bark Gudrun clearing last week with a full cargo 
of 1,107,978 feet, and the South American liner Farnebo 
taking 27 3 wine shooks; 221 packages of agricultural im- 
plements ; 500 barrels of rosin; 200 barrels of salad oil; 26 
automobiles ; 1,511 wheelbarrows ; 92.752 feet of oak lumber ; 
79,721 feet of hickory lumber and 188,945 feet of pitch pine 
lumber. 

Two large miscellaneous cargoes cleared during the week. 
One went on Tuesday in the British steamship Asian, and 
was made up of 733 bales of cotton; 1,500 barrels of rosin: 
250 barrels turpentine ; 4.440 feet pitch pine lumber; 451,491 
feet of sawn pitch pine timber; 198,232 feet of hewn pitch 
pine timber; 186,618 feet of oak timber; 17.866 feet of 
green lumber; 51 bundles of green staves and 119,305 feet of 
oak lumber. 









A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., July 1—lLumbermen look for a 
rushing business early in the fall, or as soon as Congress 
can get rid of the tariff bill, to which they attribute the 
slackness evidenced on every hand. 

A notable feature during the week was the running 
of tho first train through to Union over the lines of the 
Meridian & Memphis Railroad. This line, 32 miles, con- 
necting Meridian and Union and also forming a connecting 
link with the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago at Union, is 
the first railroad that has been built into Meridian in 
thirty-two years. The occasion was a gala event, more than 
500 people from this city embarking on the first special 
train run over the road. At Little Rock, a new town 
along the road, a barbecue was held, attended by more than 
3,000 people from Newton, Neshoba and Lauderdale Counties, 
together with a trainload from Union. 

The new road opens up a virgin tract of timberland and 
small lumber towns are springing up all along the line. 
Several carloads of lumber have already been shipped over 
the line and a good revenue is expected from this item, when 
numerous sawmills under construction are completed, 

With the completion of the Meridian & Memphis construc- 
tion of the Meridian & Deep Water will be resumed. This 
will also open a fine timber tract between Meridian and the 
Tombigbee River. 








STATE GEOLOGIST ISSUES WARNING. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS., June 27.—Dr. E. N. Lowe, State 
geologist, has issued a warning to the people of Missis- 
sippi not to invest in the stock of the Louisiana Inter- 
state Mineral Company, a New Orleans corporation 
claiming to hold valuable mineral lands in Smith and 
Jasper Counties, this State. In a lengthy report made 
at the request of Governor Brewer Dr. Lowe states that 
he made a careful investigation of the alleged deposits 
in the two counties named, and saw no metallic minerals 
of any consequence whatever. Dr. Lowe states that he 
had not at any time believed that minerals of com- 
mercial importance existed in that section of the State, 
and his personal investigation, made between May 15 
and May 21, confirmed his belief. 


BABB BOOOOOOOII SI 


As glibly as everyone now talks of horsepower there 
are few things concerning which the average man knows 
so little as he does of the individual and comparative 
strength of man and the draft animals. Some idea of 
this recently came to light through a series of interesting 
tests made to determine the respective pulling power 
of men, horses and elephants. Two horses, weighing 
1,600 pounds each, together pulled 3,750 pounds, or 550 
pounds more than their combined weight. One elephant, 
weighing 12,000 pounds, pulled 8,750 pounds, or 3,25Q 
pounds less than its weight. Fifty men, weighing 7,500 
pounds, pulled 8,750 pounds, or as much as the single 
elephant, but like the horses they pulled more than their 
weight. 
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AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Demand Generally Better, with Expectations of Big 
Fall Trade—Texas Crov Outlook Most Encouraging 
—Revival in Export Trade. 

Houston, TEex., July 1—lInterviews with a number of 
the leading manufacturers seem to indicate good grounds 
for belief in early improvement. On some items prices 
have slipped a little, but, as one sales manager expressed 
it, ‘‘there’s some consolation in knowing that prices 
would have to slip $2 to $2.50 a thousand more to get 
down to the basis on which lumber sold during the panicky 
years—1907 and 1908.’’ Some orders taken recently were 
on a basis of $8.50 off on dimension and $14 off on finish, 
but some of the largest manufacturing concerns are hold- 
ing firm at prices considerably in excess of these and 
refuse orders where those concessions are necessary in 
order to get the business. If these few continue to hold 
out against these unwarranted concessions the market 
will doubtless begin to improve soon. A better demand 
noticeable within the last few days is believed by most 
manufacturers to be just the beginning of a movement 
that will rapidly develop into proportions so large as to 
tax the capacity of the mills. The line yards are not 
buying generally as yet; they take inventory twice a year 
and this time of stock taking is now at hand. With in- 
ventories completed and books balanced for the mid-year 
is expected an increase in buying that will restore the 
lumber business to the plane that it occupied before the 
dull season began. Of course, there has been some buying 
by line yards, generally where such attractive prices were 
made that to have let them pass would have been poor 
judgment, but as a rule they have not bought much 
stock during June. 


Trade and Crop Prospects. 

The lumber trade enters the second half of the year 
with the best prospects it has ever faced. During the 
last week a number of traveling salesman have come into 
Houston and without exception they have reported un- 
usually encouraging prospects for trade in their respec- 
tive territories, owing to the certainty of big crops gen- 
erally and the activity in building in the larger cities. 
The Texas oats crop is now going to market and from 
some sections come reports of record breaking shipments 
of this grain at very satisfactory prices. The wheat crop 
is reported generally as in splendid condition. Last week 
Texas was visited by heavy rains in sections that needed 
moisture to save the corn crop, and cotton is reported 
in excellent condition. So as to crop conditions nothing 
better could be hoped for, and lumbermen are correspond- 
ingly elated over the bright outlook. One prominent 
sales manager notes a considerable improvement for the 
last ten days in demand and in the market, the market 
having been steadier during that time than for some 
time, and a good volume of orders during that time, orders 
exceeding shipments from the mills considerably, and he 
believes that with the line yards coming into the market 
heavily within the next few weeks the demand will be 
all that could be desired and cause a stiffening in prices 
all along the line. Generally from the middle of July 
on through August an unusually heavy demand for lumber 
is expected. The sales manager of a large company 
operating from Houston headquarters says that its order 
files have increased materially within the last ten days 
and that he looks for a continued improvement in demand 
and an advancing market. 


Railroad and Export Demand. 


Demand for car shop material has shown recently im- 
provement that is encouraging to manufacturers, some 
car foundries buying more freely within the last few 
days than for the previous thirty or sixty days. This 
demand is expected to grow rapidly after the first of July 
and belief is that soon the mills will be well supplied with 
orders for such material. 

Demand for railroad construction material generally 
for the last thirty days has been light and none had 
really been expected until after the first of July, but a 
recent order by the Interboro Railroad Company of New 
York for a little over 4,000,000 feet of yellow pine will 
help out the situation. This order was divided between 
the Great Southern Lumber Company, Bogalusa, La., and 
the Kirby Lumber Company, of Houston, each getting a 
little over 2,000,000 feet. It is for material to be used 
in constructing elevated railway lines by the Interboro 
company. 

About the most satisfactory improvement noted recently 
has been in the demand for export material, which has 
opened up suddenly, after lying dormant for sixty days, 
when practically no buying was done, exporters busying 
themselves with getting rid of material previously con- 
tracted for and each keeping an eye on the other, as it 
were, to see which would be the first to break the ice 
again. The ice has been broken, some orders have been 
placed and the demand is confidently expected to continue 
to improve rapidly. One manufacturer ventures the pre- 
diction that prices on export material will go from $1 to 
$1.50 higher than present values within the next thirty 
days, though he does not expect that they will reach the 
advanced position attained during the first months of the 
year, when manufacturers could practically name their 
own price for material for export. The improvement is 
noted in the demand for sawn timber and for prime, 
though the latter has never been off demand to any great 
extent. Several buyers of export material have visited 
this market within the past week and it is believed now 
that a buying movement will soon set in that will be most 
pleasing to the manufacturers whose export order files 
have begun to grow alarmingly thin and emaciated. 








Locally, demand for lumber is excellent, the building 
boom continuing unabated. A record-bres king number of 
building permits was issued in June. The large number 
of skyscrapers in the business district under construction 
is creating a big demand for lumber for making forms 
for concrete and the local yards are being taxed to supply 
this demand. An unusually large number of apartment 
houses is under construction in all parts of the city, 
while of smaller residences there are a great number. 
Local lumber dealers have no complaint to make of the 
situation, especially as they can buy lumber cheaper now 
than at any other time since the building boom began. 


Personal and General. 


The plant of the Miller-Vidor Lumber Company at Milvid, 
Tex., recently purchased by the Union Lumber Company, has 
been taken over by the new owner, who is operating it, with 
everything going smoothly. Some additions and improve- 
*ments will be made that will increase the efficiency of the 
plant materially. 

R Wier, who recently sold the holdings of the R. W. 
Wier Lumber Company at Texla to the Orange County 
Lumber Company, has returned to his home in Houston and 
will be located here in future. ile has extensive interests 
in the lumber trade locally. ‘Se new owner will make 
extensive improvements in the pla. ...t Texla, making it one 
of the best sawmill plants in east Te. ‘s. 

‘.. C. Galloway, of Dallas, formerl, p ominently engaged 
in the lumber business but for some 17: in other lines, is 
preparing to enter again into the lumver business and has 
recently purchased a large tract of timber near Chester, in 
Tyler County, and will soon begin manufacturing this 
timber. 

The Sulphur Lumber ‘Company is a new concern that 
will open a retail lumber yard at Sulphur, where are located 
the famous sulphur mines of the Union Sulphur Company. 
Oswald N. Theriot, manager of the Sulphur Lumber Com- 
pany, will have charge of the new yard. 

T. Hoffman Olsen, of New Orleans, representing Laur O. 
Petersen, was among prominent visitors to Houston last 
week. He stopped off in Houston en route to New York 
City, from whence he will take a steamer to Sweden, ex- 
pecting to spend some time in the old country, visiting and 
posting himself as to conditions generally in the timber 
trade. Mr. Olsen is a large buyer in this territory of yellow 
pine for export. 

Another visitor was Tudor Beach Carre, representing the 
W. W. Carre Company (Ltd.), of New Orleans, exporter and 
manufacturer of lumber. Mr. Carre has recently returned from 
a visit to the West Indies and makes a most favorable report 
as to the lumber business in that country. Yellow pine 
manufacturers in the Houston territory have been shipping 
extensively to the West Indies for several months. 

H. Jansen, of New Orleans, representing the United Ex- 
port Company, and A. Milch, of Beaumont. representing 
Hugo Forchheimer, were Houston visitors during the week. 
The United Export Company recently shipped out the last 
of its timber stock at Port Arthur, but has begun accumula- 
tion of cargoes to go out in the near future. 

Thomas F. Brashear, representing the Frost-Johnson Lum- 
ber Company in central and south Texas, with headquarters 
at Hearne, was in Houston a few days ago. He reports a 
splendid outlook in his territory for business, especially 
since the recent rains have assured good crops. 

Martin L. Franzen, manager of the M. L. Franzen Lumber 
Company, of Winnie, Tex., called on Houston lumber manu- 
facturers last week.’ He is located in the midst of a heavy 
rice producing section and as the rice crops are all in 
excellent condition he is enjoying a good spot demand for 
lumber, with unusually bright prospects for much larger 
business in the fall. 

J. H. Kurth, president of the Angelina County Lumber 

Company, Keltys, Tex., spent a day or two in Houston last 
week on business and pleasure. 

If. C. Eaton, representative of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company in central Texas territory, with headquarters in 
Waco, was in Houston during the week, going over matters 
here with Sales Manager R. L. Moore. Mr. Eaton, like all 
the other traveling men, gives a glowing report of crop 
conditions and prospects. 

F. L. Hillyer, of the Hillyer-Deutsch Lumber Company, 
San Antonio, was in Houston a few days ago, a guest at the 
Rice Hotel. 

Joe Smith, representative in central Texas of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, with headquarters at Austin, while in 
Houston last week reported a fair demand for lumber in 
his territory and excellent prospects for a big fall trade. 

George M. Coale, formerly sales manager for the Conti- 
nental Lumber Company, but who left it a short time ago 
and organized the Baird-Coale Lumber Company, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, shook hands with his old friends in 
Houston last week. Mr. Coale has severed his connection 
with the Baird-Coale company and will probably return to 
Houston to locate. 

The Bucley Lumber Company’s sales office in Houston has 
added to its staff of traveling representatives in Texas A. F. 
Hinkle, who takes up his new duties under General Sales 
Manager R. A. Myer July 1. 

James Simpson, who has charge of the shipping depart- 
ment of Locke, Moore & Co., Lake Charles, La., and who is 
reputed to be the best lumber shipper in the business in this 
territory. was a Houston visitor recently. 

John H. Kirby. president of the Kirby Lumber Company, 
has returned from an extended trip to northern and eastern 
points, and B. F. Bonner, vice president and general mana- 
ger. has gone to Chicago on business. 

Charles D. Crane, general agent of the Central Coal & 
Coke Company, with headquarters in Houston, has been 
spending several days in north Texas sizing up the situa- 
tion in that territory. 

Harry G. Cern, secretary of the Texas Long Leaf Lumber 
Company, accompanied bv his wife, has returned from an 
enjoyable eastern trip. They went to New York by steamer 
from New Orleans and returned by rail, visiting Niagara 
Falls and other places of interest. Mr. Cern states that 
through the entire section of country they visited he has 
never seen crops looking better. 

J. M. Simmons, traffic manager for the South Texas Lumber 
Company, left a few days ago for Mineral Wells, Tex., 
where he will spend his vacation. During his absence Sales 
Manager Tom Blake is one of the busiest men in Texas, 
os the affairs of his office and those of Mr. Simmons 
also, 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., June 30.—There are some bright 
spots in the lumber "market. The farmers are putting in 
their time looking after the fields and giving thought to 
building and improvement. From every section of the 
country reports are encouraging as to probable crop 
yields. Heavy rains have fallen and the outlook is en- 
couraging from a crop standpoint. This of course makes 
manufacturers of lumber feel encouraged, for they know 
that the harvesting of bumper crops is sure to be followed 
by building improvements of all kinds and that the fall 
demand for lumber will be unusually good. 
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can be relied upon to meet the de- ‘ 
mands of those who know good qual- ] 
ity when they see it. Always uniform 
in grade and size. 


We make a Specialty of 


N. C. PINE 


Dressed and Rough Cedar Shingles, 
Boat Boards, Tank Plank, Pattern 
Lumber, and Cross Arms for Tele- 
graph and Telephone Poles, 


and constantly carry a large stock on 
hand. Our daily output is 500,000 
feet and we ship by either rail or water. i} 


| John L.Roper Lumber Co. | 


C. I. MILLARD, President. 
NORFOLK, VA. 





1865 1913 


Branch Offices: 


| | 
| Franklin Bank Bldg., - - PRILADGLP@IA. PA. 
| 18 Broadway, = - . : NEW YORK. \}) 
Prudential Building, - - - “BU FFALO, N. Y. HH 

| 170 Summer Street, - - - BOSTON, MASS. | 


ie Cable Address, “ROLUMCO" NORFOLK 
A. B. C. Code and American Lumberman Telecode, 





































Guy I. Buell, Pres. 
M. S. Tremaine, Vice-Pres. 


07 Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


KILN DRIED 
North Carolina Pine 


LONG LEAF YELLOW 
PINE AND CYPRESS 


G. B. Montgomery, Treas. 
G. L. Hume, Sec. 








General Sales Offices:— Mills: 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, SUFFOLK, VA. 
NEW YORK. SPRING HOPE, N. C. 




















N.C. 
PINE 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and dressed 
lumber, and we have ship- 
ping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber 


MANUFACTURERS 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 





In Car 
or Cargo 
Shipments. 
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HARDWOODS 





Are Your Shipments 
Always Satisfactory _ 


We manufacture only one thing, 


58" Poplar. 


Don't you think we should make 
it better than the mill that cuts 
this stock only now and then? 


We do; and we want to convince 
you. It will take only a sample 
car, 


Write today for our price list. It 
costs nothing. 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GA. 
_ 


— . 


APrvo'vUa 





-_ 











We Offer for Prompt Shipment : 


10 cars 4-4 FAS Red Gum. 
5 cars 5-4 FAS Red Gum. 
5 cars 6-4 FAS Red Gum. 
5 cars 8-4 FAS Red Gum. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Red Gum. 
5 cars Gum Box Boards 13 to 17”. 


BAND SAWN, 
ST. FRANCIS BASIN STOCK. 








Miller Lumber Company 


Hardwood Lumber and Box Shooks 
i MARIANNA, ARK. 

















OAK FLOORING 


Matched 
End 
and 
Hollow 
Backed 
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HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


‘ MILLS AT 
| MOREHOUSE, MO. 











SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 








7 WE HAVE THICK POPLAR ) 


You can always get from us a choice supply of 
THICK YELLOW POPLAR (All Grades) 
We make this our specialty and carry a large stock of 


2), and 3" Poplar 
We also have on hand a good supply of 
RED AND WHITE QUARTERED OAK 
Write us for Quotations. 


Faust Bros. Lumber Company 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. 




















The shipyard here is enjoying a period of great ac- 
tivity, the work on hand taxing the accommodation. 

Reports come that miles of the grading work on the 
Beaumont-Port Arthur interurban line is completed, and 
that material for the various features of the construction 
of the line is arriving promptly. 

From 500 to 800 people participated in the birthday 
party of the Beaumont Ad League last night, when the 
association of city builders celebrated the beginning of its 
second year of existence with a barbecue. 





FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEX., June 30.—In the language of one of 
Orange’s foremost eae manufacturers ‘‘the lumber 
business is sick.’’ F, Farwell, general manager of 
the Lutcher & Moore potion Company, gives his ver- 
sion of conditions in which he blames the tight money 
market for the dulness in the lumber trade. Mr. Far- 
well has compiled a pamphlet calling the attention of 
the shippers throughout Texas and the South to the 
inadequacy of marine laws that he declares have prac- 
tically driven American bottoms from the high seas. 

There is a notable falling off in the export, railroad 


and interior trades ard for the first time in months 
slight increases are beginning to show in the stocks on 


the yards at some of the mills. 

The Miller-Link Lumber Company is rapidly getting 
in shape to utilize waste material in the making of 
paper. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company 
lower mill last week and its 45,000-foot capacity band 
mill is being installed. The offices that have been main- 
tained in the Stark Building since December are being 
vacated for space in the new $45,000 two-story rein- 
forced concrete office structure. 

The Orange County Lumber Company is the style of 
a newly instituted concern in this county that has pur- 
chased the holdings of the R. W. Weir Lumber Com- 


closed its 


pany at Texla and vicinity, 15 miles north of Oregon. 
Lynch Davidson, well-known lumberman of Houston, 


and other members of the Carter Lumber Company, are 
named as the purchasers. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Advance in Shingles Most Hopeful Feature of the Week 
—Crop Situation More Promising Following Copious 
Rains. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., June 30.—The most hopeful hap- 
pening in lumber circles the last week from the millmen’s 
standpoint is the advance in shingles. That was not due 
to any improvement in local conditions, but was the direct 
result of a shutdown of mills on the Coast. The effect of 
rising prices, though, may be to stimulate demand for 
other woods, dealers believe. Southern pine is in a little 
better demand, some dealers say, while others are of the 
opinion that there has been no change. One or two yard 
men have placed orders, explaining that they are afraid 
to wait longer and take a chance of the car shortage hold- 
ing up their shipments. But there is another angle to the 
car shortage proposition as pointed out by one wholesaler. 
He made further reduction in price as a special induce- 
ment to buyers to get in before the car shortage as he 

feared that if he waited he would be unable to get any 
orders at all because of the dearth of cars. 

A general rain in Kansas and Missouri last Tuesday 
put the crops in a decidedly more promising condition. 
The rain was followed by very hot weather which was 
beneficial to the corn and also gave the farmers a good 
chance with their wheat harvest. This week is opening 
with another general rain so that crop prospects could not 
be better. Wheat harvest is progressing very favorably 
and throughout the disirict the yield is better than had 
been expected. 

The Missouri Supreme court has upheld the attorney 
general in his contention with the 135 fire insurance com- 
panies that left Missouri because of the Orr act passed by 
the last legislature. The attorney general obtained an_in- 
junction forbidding the companies to cancel policies in Mis- 
souri as a body. Following that the insurance companies 
asked the supreme court to overrule the injunction and 
allow them to take concerted action, but that application 
Was denied and now the companies are not allowed to cancel 
any policy unless such cancellation was specifically agreed 
upon with the insured. There must be no general cancel- 
lation of policies. Since the ruling of the supreme court 
the companies have announced that they will stand by 
their determination to do no more business in Missouri 
until the Orr act is done away with. That statement has 
been formally made in answer to citations issued by the 
superintendent of insurance directing them to show cause 
July 1 why they are not writing business in Missouri. 
Meantime building is being held up because of inability to 
get satisfactory insurance. 

The labor situation is still unsettled. The building trades 
council as a part of its fight against the building contrac- 
tors has ordered a general building strike. 

J. H. Foresman, manager of the retail department of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company. will leave July 7 on a motor 
trip to Colorado. He will take Mrs. Foresman, fheir 
daughter and a chauffeur. At Newton, Kans., the evening 
of the first day, he will be joined by J. E. Marrs, of Okla- 
homa City, general manager of the Minnetonka Lumber 
Company. Mr. Marrs will have with him his son Maurice 
and they will drive a roadster. The two cars will go over 
the old Santa Fe trail to La Junta, Colo., and from there 
the party will go to Raton, N. Mex., over the high line 
road. where an inspection of the Southwestern Coal Com- 
pany’s mine will be made. From La Junta the party will 
motor to Colorado Springs, where they will play golf until 
August 1 and then will drive to Denver and over to Conti- 
nental Divide for some fishing. The return to Kansas City 
will be made some time between August 15 and 25. 

W. A. Pickering, general manager of the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Company, is planning an elaborate motor car vaca- 
tion. He will leave tomorrow with his family for Los An- 
geles. Mr. Pickering shipped his motor car in advance and 
will have his chauffeur in California. He has made no 
definite plans, but expects to be gone several weeks. 

N. H. Wuey, until recently representative here of the 
California Sugar & White Pine Company, has been made 
eastern representative of the Oregon. Lumber Company. 
Mr. Huey’s offices will be 514 R. A. Long Building. He 
will cover all the territory from Colorado to the Atlantic 
coast selling western white pine and fir. 

The capital stock of the Long-Bell Lumber Company has 
been inereased from $10.000,000 to $15.000,000, of which 
$6,004,000 is paid up. ‘The statement filed in the county 
recorder’s office today shows that the assets of the com- 


pany are $15,000,000 and its liabilities $4,000,000. Of the 
6,004 shares of stock R. A. Long owns 4,290%5, Mrs. Long 
and their daughter own 182 shares and the others are 
scattering. 


The entire holdings of the Monarch Portland Cement 
Company at ILumboldt, Kans., have been ordered sold by 
the Kansas courts. The order provides for twenty days’ 
notice after which the receiver iS ordered to deliver the 
property to the highest bidder. The case has been in the 
courts nearly a year. 

Louis Hector, general manager of the Dierks & Sons 


Lumber Company, has gone 
to spend his vacation. 
The Bradford-Kennedy 
opened an office in 
representative here, 
Frank R. 


to his old home in central Lowa 
Lumber Company, of 
Kansas City. Charles W. 
is now at 715 R. A. Long 
Watkins, sales manager for the 


Omaha, has 
Myers, its 

Building. 

Missouri Lum- 


ber & Land Exchange Company, has gone to the White 
River in the Ozarks on his vacation. IF. O. Riggs, city 
salesman, is looking after the sales department, 


Arthur W. Byrne of 
trip to Oklahoma. 

M. M. Riner of the 
to the Kansas yards, 

Lee Carlton of the 
several weeks in the Minnesota 

J. EK. Cool of St. Louis, 
Lumber & Coal Company, 
last week. 


Iyrne-Renfro, has returned from a 


Riner Lumber Company, is on a trip 


Cariton Lumber Company, 
woods on his vacation. 

purchasing agent for the Chicago 
spent several days in Kansas City 


is spe nding 


Visitors the last week included: H. C. Feller, Leaven 
worth, Kans.; J. W. Miller, Lawrence, Kans.; Louis Child, 
Richmond, Mo.; O. E. Woods, Oswego, Kans.:; Mr. Lardner, 


of the Lardner Lumber Company, Garnett, Kans. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Summer Dullness Dominates Trade—Outlook for Fall 
Considered Good—Railroads Expected t2 Come 
Heavily Into Market. 

Sr. Lours, Mo., July 1.—Yellow pine is in fair demand 
only so trade is inclined to be rather quiet. The torrid 
wave is making itself felt in the lumber market and 


yellow pine is one of the interests to feel it. The line 


yards are coming into the market to some extent. The 
railroads and car shops are also doing some buying. 

A. J. Neimeyer, president of the A. J. Neimeyer Lum 
ber Company, who came on from Pasadena, Cal., a few 
days ago on business and went to Little Rock, Ark., to 
visit the mills of the company, returned from the mills 
Saturday and will leave for Pasadena on Tuesday. He 
found conditions at the mills satisfactory and was well 


pleased = the outlook. 
George R. Hogg, president of the 


Hogg-Harris 
Company, reports business a little 


quiet. Orders are 


Lumber 
coming 


in all the time, but not like they should. 
S. W. Morten, sales manager of the Ozark Lumber Com 
pany. Says shipments are going out well and that the out- 


look is satisfactory. 

M. @¢. Bay, of the Bay 
Saturday from an 
conditions a 


Bros. Lumber Company, 

extended trip in the East and 
little quiet but there is every 
a phenomenal business in the fall Mr. Bay 
mistic over the outlook and is of the opinion 
railroads and car companies will come into the 


returned 
reports 
indication for 
is very opti 
that eastern 
market very 





heavy this winter. 

R. B. Beardon, local manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, says that while business is a little quiet there 
is something doing all the time 

C. M. Jennings, of the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Com 
pany, returned last week from a short trip in the East. 
which he made to study conditions. He found business 
there about the same as here, a little quiet. but he believes 
a good business is in sight as soon as fall buying begins. - 
Stocks seem to be short and the dealers must come into the 


market. 


Charles M. MeDaris. viee president of the Big Four 
Lumber Company, is still on the sick list but is getting 
better. He has been laid up for the last couple of weeks 
suffering from a fever. John MeLachlin, president of the 
Big Four Lumber Company, reports business started in 
rather quiet this week but he hopes it will show a better 


ment before the week is over. 





IN THE DAKOTAS 











FROM THE SOUTH DAKOTA GRANITE REGION. 
Sioux Fauus, 8. Daxk., July 1.—Building operations 
continue active throughout the State, in the cities and 
towns ag well as in the country districts, where the farm- 
ers are making a great many improvements in the way of 
new houses and barns or additions to their present strue- 
tures. The building season is one of the most active 
ever enjoyed in South Dakota and lumber dealers in gen- 
eral are well satisfied with the volume of business. 
_ Recent rains have benefited crops in a considerable por- 
tion of South Dakota, but in some sections the rainfall has 
not been ample for the smal! grain, which has been injured 
to some extent by hot and dry weather. The recent rains 


have caused some of the small grain to recover and it is 
doing very well under the circumstances. Corn is doing 


well in all sections of the 


State, but in some 
will need a soaking 


localities soon 
rain in order 


to keep it in good condi- 


tion. Corn has made an unusually rapid growth during the 
last two weeks, and, notwithstanding that it was planted 


about two weeks later than usual because of excessively wet 
weather during May. it now has reached about its accus- 
tomed growth for this period of the growing season. 

The Masonic lodge of Fairview, S. Dak., recently received 
a valuable and interesting gift, in the form of a gavel 
made from the cedars of Lebanon. It was sent to the 
lodge by H. Loonan, a prominent business man of Sioux 
Falls and head of the Loonan Lumber Company, who with 
his family left Sioux Falls in April for a tour through 
Europe and Asia, and who at the time of sending the gift 
was in the Holy Land. 


John Cogan. for several years manager of the Mitchell 
yard of the J. F. Anderson Lumber Company, has been 
promoted to the position of traveling anditor of the com 


pany. C. H. Entsminger, who recently 
Mitchell from Chamberlain succeded Mr. 
of the Mitchell vard. He is 


was transferred to 
Cogan as manager 
an experienced lumberman and 


will ably perform the duties of manager. 
Emil Schmidt, manager of the Selby yard of the Central 
Lumber Company. recently was at Java, with the auditor 


of his company for the purpose 
of the surrounding region in the 
pany. 


of interesting the farmers 
silos handled by the com 


J. E. Yarosh. manager of the lumbervard of the J. A. 
Smith Lumber Company, st Kimball. S. D.. has made exten- 
sive improvements to the yard and its surroundings. 

The Menno Herald reports that farmers in that vicinity 
are doing a great deal of building this summer, and that 
they have engaged the services of practically every Menno 
carpenter who was not engaged on contract work. 

N. E. Brown, manager of the yards of the Superior Lum- 
ber Company at Dallas. recently visited his former home at 
Carroll, Towa. Oscar McPherson, of Winner, was in charge 


of the yard during his absence. 
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| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST | 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 30.—The last week has not 
been as favorable in this section as was expected, the 
hopes of the manufacturers being based upon the volume 
of inquiries which had been increasing the two weeks 
previous. There has been a slackening again this week, 
and although the brokers and wholesalers are making 
strong efforts to secure business on which they are quoting 
they state they are not getting a fair percentage of the 
bids made by them. 

The lumber wharves here are now nearly all piled high 
with lumber and shippers say they cannot make delivery 
because their northern customers claim they are in like 
condition and can not handle lumber accumulated here. 
Quick delivery orders are more in evidence and these are 
moving via the coastwise steamship lines. 

The dressed market is still weak, and the movement of 
nearly all grades is below normal. Locally, building opera- 
tions are good, but the use of concrete structures is in- 
creasing. More house bill lumber is being offered the local 
yards than they can handle but it has had no material 
effect so far in weakening local prices. 

The Live Oak chamber of commerce have been successful 
in inducing the Standard Lumber Company, which is the 
largest stockholder in the Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Rail- 
road, in the large mill at Dowling Park, Alton, and another 
large mill now nearing completion, to locate its general 
offices at Live Oak. The general office will handle all 
the sales of the different mills, buying supplies for them 
also. R. W. Sears and W. E. Roach are among the prin- 
cipal stockholders of this concern. With the mills already 
in operation and those contemplated this concern’ will 
have an output of 500,000 feet daily. It owns practically 
all of the Taylor County lumber, in addition to other large 
timber holdings which comprise some of the best long- 
leaf yellow pine in the South. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., June 30.—Loeal dealers in lumber and 
other building supplies report a good deal of construction 
work. One encouraging phase of the building situation 
is the number of residences of between $3,000 and $4,000 
cost which are being constructed. Randall Bros., 
lumber dealers, say business is better than it ever has been; 
trade is good though prices are a little low now. The Wil- 
lingham-Tift Lumber Company says local business is rather 
brisk. with particular activity in the erection of small 
houses. Prices are at the bottom. 

About 200 Atlanta manufacturers will meet on July 3 at 
the Ansley Hotel to discuss a permanent exhibit of Atlanta- 
made goods. Brooks Morgan, chairman of the manufactur 
ers’ committee of the chamber of commerce, will explain to 
the meeting the need and the purpose of the exhibit. He has 
just returned from an inspection of the exhibit in Cleveland. 

Dispatches from Bristol, Tenn., say that the lumber mills 
there are doing a satisfactory business and are running full 
time to fill the orders received. 

The foreign trade committee of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce is again urging the need of preparation by the 
South for trade with South American countries, once the 
Panama Canal has been completed. A letter has been re- 
ceived here from Dr. Lauro Muller, minister of foreign af- 
fairs in Brazil. in which he says that that country is a ripe 
field for American manufacturers and exporters. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NORFOLK, VA., June 30.—In the North Carolina pine 
business thus far the big mills have held very firm, not- 
withstanding that some stock is being piled up, and the 
smaller mills are showing a surprising amount of firmness 
as to prices. Demand last week was very light and the 
question of price cutting seems to have been forgotten for 
the reason that there is but little new business being 
offered. 

Those to the South in Georgia ond Florida are reporting 
improved conditions while building operations in Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore seem to be again gaining good headway 
and clearing the yards of a lot of stock. These are the 
brightest spots on the market except that manufacturers’ 
prices have receded but little and then only on such stock 
as had accumulated and was in the way. The longleaf 
dimension business seems to have dropped off somewhat but 
the shortleaf demand is better. The railroads also are not 
coming on the market for much stock at the present time. 

Several more mills have put into operation plans for the 
evrtailment of their output and others have stated that they 
will be foreed to shut down entirely rather than cut up 
their stumpage and sell the lumber at a loss. It is reason- 
able to expect, therefore. that there will be a reduction in 
the production of North Carolina pine during the next thirty 
to sixty days. In addition. many mills are forced to a ecur- 
tailment by labor conditions being so poor and also in many 
cases a shortage of logging equipment by carriers to get 
their logs to the mills. 

Secretary W. B. Roner. of the North Carolina Pine As- 
sociation, Norfolk, will shortly issue a call for the next 
monthly meeting of the association, to be held at the Sea- 
shore Hotel, Wrightsville Beach, N. C., on Thursday, July 
24. This is a very popular summer seaside resort and a 
large attendance is expected. ; 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 1—The McCall-Dinning Com- 
pany, ship broker, with offices in the Continental Build- 
ing, is getting ready to send out a number of cargoes of 
West Virginia spruce to Buenos Aires and other places 
along the Plate River in South America. These 
shipments have been made annually for a number of years 
and a fine business has been built un. the consignments 
being in the name of the American Export Company. of 
New York. The lumber is brought here direct from West 
Virginia and is delivered in prime condition. The McCall 
Dinning Company has already chartered a number of vessels 
and may secure others, if the business keeps up. The first 
of the eraft under charter is in port now, being the Nor 
wegian bark Killeena, which arrived last Thursday from 
Frey Bentos. It will be followed in a short time by the 
hig Italian ship Ascencione which is now on the way from 
Rania Blanca to Baltimore, and will lead not less than 
1.500.000 feet. The Italian ship Buenos Aires will he the 
third coming from Genoa and also having a capacity of 
more than a million feet. Whether anv additional craft 
will be chartered has not yet been positively determined. 

Some large shipments of barrel staves from pine wood 
are being made by J. N. Mount, of Damascus, Montgomery 
County, Md., not far from Washington. Mr. Mount has 
purchased from the Ruxton Fstate a large area of pine 
stumpage and is turning the timber into staves. expecting 
to ship more than 8,000,000 staves in the next two vears. 
He is also negotiating for additional stumpage and hopes 
to keep running for at Jeast six years. 

Among the visiting lumbermen here last week was 
Ralph _ E. Sumner, of the Sumner Lumber Company, of 
New York. Mr. Sumner sa‘d that during the last three 
months he had visited every southern State east of the 





Mississippi River and some west thereof, getting in close 
touch with lumber interests in every market of conse- 
quence, and he had arrived at the conclusion that prices 
of hardwoods were easing off, and would perhaps go 
lower still. He reported that the mills in the Memphis 
section were beginning to feel some degree of pressure 
and were curtailing the production in the expectation 
that this would permit the maintenance of prices that 
have prevailed. Buyers, he said, were holding out for 
concessions, and the offerings seemed to be more liberal. 
Until recently $45 a thousand feet could be obtained in 
the New York market for No. 1 common oak, but at the 
present time it is not easy to get $43. Some of the 
buyers are offering $40 and assert that they have offers 
at this figure, although they do not usually explain why 
they look around elsewhere if such is the case, and mani- 
fest a disposition to entertain quotations at the same 
figure. 

L. A. Galentine, of the Craig Mountain Lumber Com- 
pany, with offices in Spokane, Wash., and large mills 
at Winchester, Idaho, was in Baltimore last week to 
interest some of the firms here in the products of his 
company. He tried to place western spruce and fir, and 
spoke hopefully of the prospects of the western manu- 
facturers invading the eastern markets to a much 
greater degree than had been the case. 

Another far western visitor is J. Ross Hopkins. Mr. 
Hopkins is a Baltimorean and came on to visit his rela- 
tives after an absence of about one year. He was for- 
merly connected with Thomas Hughes, a hardwood man- 
ufacturer and wholesaler, and afterward went to the 
Hood River country, where he is now engaged in busi- 
ness. He speaks in an enthusiastic way about what he 
has so far accomplished and about the prospects. 

Morton C. Hughes, of the Cummer Cypress Company, 
with sales offices in New York and large mills at Jack- 
sonville and Sumner, Fla., was here about six or eight 
days ago and saw some of the local handlers of cypress. 
Of trade conditions, as far as they had come under his 
observation, he expressed himself as very hopeful. He 
said that orders were coming in with considerable free- 
dom even now, and that the range of prices was quite 
satisfactory. 

Stephen S. Mann, of Mann & Parker (Inc.), hardwood 
wholesalers, with offices in the Continental Building, has 
been south for the last two weeks, and reports have 
been received from him that he has taken up some 
large blocks of lumber, among them oak, ash and other 
stocks. Mr. Mann has so far visited Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, and sends 
word that the lumber trade in the sections visited is in 
fair shape. With respect to quantity at least the move- 
ment is said to be practicaly undiminished. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., July 1—The demand for lumber and 
other building material is going to be heavier than usual 
this summer. The demand for houses in Savannah is 
already greater than the supply, and many houses are 
going to be built this summer. A large number of them are 
already in course of construction. Contractors and_ build- 
ers are making contracts for their material already and 
lumber dealers are making their plans to meet heavy calls 
for deliveries during the next several weeks. 

The regular demand for lumber through the port of 
Savannah is as heavy as at any time during the year; and 
this, coupled with the impending local demand. will take 
up all of the available supply of the manufactured lumber. 

Great quantities of lumber are moving by both rail and 
water. A fleet of sailing craft cleared the port during the 
week, as have several steamers destined for northern ports. 





UNIVERSITY ISSUES ANNUAL BOOKLET. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of the first 
annual booklet of the Forest Club of the University of 
Washington, Seattle. This forest club is a semisocial 
organization maintained by the students of the forest 
school, but its meetings have featured a number of 
speakers on forest subjects, including J. J. Donovan, 
manager of the Lake Whatcom Logging Company, Bell- 
ingham, Wash.; Thorpe Babcock, secretary of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; George 8S. 
Long, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company ; 
H. R. MeMillan, chief of the forest branch of the depart- 
ment of lands of British Columbia; Frank H. Lamb, of 
the Lamb Timber Company, Hoquiam, Wash., and various 
men connected with Federal forest work. The work of 
the students continues through the vacation, but is trans- 
ferred to the woods, where cruising, map-making, and 
other outdoor activities take up their time. 

This forest school was organized in 1907, and has grown 
until it now offers three distinct lines of training; first, 
short courses for lumbermen and forest rangers; second, 
a course in logging engineering, and third, the regular 
courses in professional forestry. This college was the 
first in the country to offer a logging engineering course. 





PLANT BEING ENLARGED. 


BELOIT, WIs., June 30.—Architects are preparing plans 
for an addition to the Berlin Machine Works plant here, 
covering an entire city block. This company already 
has the honor of being one of the largest woodworking 
machinery manufacturers in the world. The building is 
to be: constructed of steel and brick, having saw-tooth 
roof to correspond with the rest of the Berlin plant. 
Every convenience will be installed for the care and 
comfort of the laborer. Ventilation will be governed 
by passing air through hot and cold water, keeping it 
pure at all times. The air will be constantly changed 
during working hours. 

This addition to the plant is to be used exclusively 
for the construction of band resaws, segregating this 
department and giving more room for the making of 
matchers and sizers. It will be equipped with the most 
modern machinery, much of it of this company’s special 
design, for manufacturing its particular parts most 
economically. It is the intention to make this plant: suffi- 
ciently large to meet an increasing demand and give 
the company’s clientele better service. Since the band 
resaw will be designed and constructed in an entirely 
separate department from the sizers, matchers, moulders 
and other machines it will be practically a separate 
business. 

The machines of this company’s manufacture have 
become so popular during the last seven years that its 
present capacity of approximately 400 machines annually 
is inadequate to supply the growing demand. 
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Will Contract for Hardwood Mill Cuts. 





G. H. Evans Lumber Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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OUR DOUBLE BAND MILL, Hattig, Ark. 


With two mills like this we manufacture 40,000,000 feet 
of band sawn Southern Hardwoods annually. We guar- 
antee our lumber to be of excellent widths, full thickness, 
and to contain 50% to 75% of 14’ and 16’ lengths. 
make high grades and all of the ‘‘CREAM”? isin cach 
grade. SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


**WISLUMBCO STANDARDS” A 


75,000 ft. 4-4 x 13to17°’ Box Board Tupelo 
30,000 ft. 4-4x13"’ & wider ist & 2nd Tupelo 
65,000 ft. 4-4 x6 to 12” Ist & 2nd Tupelo 
15,000 ft. 4-4 Ist & 2nd Cypress 

35,000 ft. 4-4 Select Cypress 

75,000 ft. 4-4 Shop Cypress 

60,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Cypress 

25,000 ft. 8-4 Log Run Hickory 

100,000 pieces 14 x1 -19"" Oak Squares 


A good stock of Oak, Gum, Cypress, 
Cottonwood, Elm and Maple. 


WISCONSIN LUMBER COMPANY 


| Mills: Huttig, Ark. Deering, Mo. 
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Memphis Band Mill Company 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE LUMBER 
Memphis, Tenn. 


¥7e have purchased the plant of the Memphis Saw 
Mill Co. and have organized the Memphis Band 
Mill Company to continue the manufacture of 


Southern Hardwoods and Cypress. 


We give particular attention to quality, especially to 
developing the figure in‘Quartered Oak and Gum. 





We invite your inquiries. 


Capacity 12,000,000 a year. 
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GEO. D. EMERY COMPANY 


Importers and Manufacturers 


MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


17 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY. 











CHARLES HOLYOKE 


Wholesale and Commission 


Hardwood Lumber 


141 Milk St., Room 613, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HARDWOODS 


A capacity 
40,000,000 
of Hardwood 


Lumber yearly 


enables us to fill all 
orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 


TELL US YOUR NEEDS 





We make a specialty of 
Thin Oak and Red Gum 
for the Export Trade. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 





John B. Ransom & Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


20,000,000 Feet 


Dry Hardwoods on Sticks. 





OreacrosOaded cs 


Can Ship Straight or Mixed Cars 


AIR DRIED OR KILN DRIED 
Rough or Dressed Stock. 


WILL APPRECIATE YOUR INQUIRIES. 





Write to the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company 
For prices on Acorn Brand Oak and Beech Flooring. 





Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 
We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 








Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 
Sanford & Treadway ™qomince 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 
BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
———— We Solicit your Inquiries for ——___— 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 
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WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Mill Recently Burned to be Reéstablished—Traffic 
Bureau Committee Not to Go Before Interstate Com- 
mission. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 30.—R. J. Darnell (Inc.), whose 
mill was destroyed by fire about a fortnight ago, has 
practically decided to rebuild the double band mill at 
Batesville, Miss., and to reéstablish the veneer machines, 
which were burned at the same time, in Memphis. Mr. 
Darnell says that not less than twelve veneer machines 
will be reéstablished at Memphis and there is a_ possi- 
bility that a single band mill may be built at this point. 
The reason for the change is that it is regarded as more 
advantageous to carry the mill to the timberland holdings 
of the firm at Batesville than to bring the timber from 
that point to Memphis. 

The committee which was appointed by the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Bureau to go to Washington to appear 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in connection 
with the proposed withdrawal of through bills of lading 
by the west side lines has decided that it will not take 
this course at present. This change is due to the an 
nouncement that four of the steamship lines, the Harrison, 
the Leyland, the French and the Lamport & Holt, have 
announced that they will accept through bills from the 
west side lines on lumber shipments by way of New Or- 
leans until August 15. In the meantime the west side lines 
will issue through bills until that date. The case of the 
Anderson-Tully Company, involving the issuance of through 
bills of lading, comes up for hearing at New Orleans, July 
20. It is apparent to the committee that there will be 
plenty of time for this hearing to take its regular course 
on the suspended calendar. The other steamship companies 
have not indicated their willingness to issue through bills 
but the lines already named can very easily take care of 
the export business offering at the moment. 

George D. Burgess, chairman of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Bureau, and a prominent member of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, says the question of ade- 
quate transportation facilities for export shipments of 
lumber will never. be solved until the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, through an amendment to the interstate com- 
merce act, is given jurisdiction over the steamship com- 
panies. He asserts that this authority is necessary to pre- 
vent arbitrary action by the steamship companies. 

The extension of the Rock Island system from Camden 
to Malvern, Ark., has been completed and the first train 
over this road, which is 60 miles long, will be run July 4. 
This road is of particular interest to lumbermen owing to 
the fact that it rums through a section which is very rich 
in timber resources. A number of woodworking enterprises 
are already established at Malvern and Camden as well as 
at intermediate points. 

The Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Camden, Ark., 
which recently purchased the holdings of the American 
Manufacturing Company, has overhauled the plant, added 
new machinery and made other improvements and the plant 
is now in operation. It is making sash, doors, screens and 
other similar products. B. C. Rockwell is at the head of 
this enterprise and is directly in charge of operations. 

E. M. Arnold, Cherry Valley, Ark., has established a 
plant at Imboden, Ark., for the manufacture of hickory to 
be used in the making of handles. His plant will not make 
finished handles but will cut the rough material from which 
these are made. He has secured a supply of material sufli- 
cient to last about five years. 

Announcement of the beginning of preparations for the 
actual building of the new bridge of the Rock Island sys 
tem across the Mississippi at Memphis is of more than 
passing interest to lumbermen here, not only because of 
the improved facilities for the handling of traffic that will 
result, but also because of the very large amount of lumber 
that will be needed in the construction of this bridge. 
fleet of barges is already being built to be used in the con- 
struction of the foundation for the bridge and advertise- 
ments have been inserted for large quantities of lumber 
already. The Rock Island system is also planning very 
extensive terminal yards for Memphis and these will also 
necessitate the use of considerable quantities of timber and 
lumber. 

Fhe announcement that the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
will build a roundhouse and machine shops at Memphis 
also means that large quantities of lumber will be required. 
These improvements have already begun and will be rushed 
to completion as rapidly as possible. As a matter of fact 
there is unusual activity in building operations of all kinds 
and those who are engaged in the handling of building 
materials are looking forward te an exceptionally good busi- 
ness during the next few months. The amount of lumber 
to be used is quite large and efforts are being made to 
insure the completion of a number of these projects with 
southern hardwoods. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 1.—Lumber trade is season- 
ably quiet, with an easier tone perhaps in prices, though 
most dealers are disinclined to make concessions. Greater 
activity is noted in the retail trade, the feature being the 
building of a larger number of dwellings than earlier in 
the summer. A more active movement of logs is expected 
to the railroads shortly, as farmers will soon have crops 
laid by, and roads are in fine condition for hauling. 

The North Fork Lumber Company has a big mill in 
operation near Yerkes, Ky. The company has been 
developing some fine oak and poplar lands. S. J. Young is 
general manager of the company, which has its main office at 
Jackson, Ky. 

J. R. McIlwaine, general manager of the Southern Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, who has been seriously ill 
for several weeks, is on the road to recovery. Mr. McIlwaine 
was at work for his company in White County at the time 
he became ill, the company having large holdings of hard- 
wood timberlands in that county, the development of which 
has been started. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Ransom and daughter, Miss Margaret, 
have sailed for Europe. 

Steps were taken this week to settle the strike of union 
carpenters employed by the Edgefield & Nashville Manufac- 
turing Company. About 300 of the employees went out on 
a strike two weeks ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold M. Greene have gone to their sum- 
mer home at Monterey for a few weeks. 

S. Lieberman and family have gone to Long Island for an 
extended stay during the warm weather. 








FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 
ELkins, W. Va., July 1.—While ordinarily in this 
region of West Virginia there is usually a falling off in 
business about this time of year, such a condition has not 
so far been evident. The daily run of business has been 
such as to keep virtually all the mills in this section busy 


and in addition to that the necessity for quick deliveries 
has left the mills with depleted stocks. The advent of 
new mills in this section and the increased capacities 
arranged for by other mills will relieve the shortage. 
Oak tracts are still being bought up, materially increasing 
the output from West Virginia. 

The Raleigh Lumber Company, of Beckley, has asked 
the Supreme Court for an appeal from the decision of 
the Cireuit Court of Raleigh County in the ease of Harvey 
Cook against the company, Cook having been awarded 
$2,600 damages for cutting timber on his property, ac- 
cording to his claim. 

Hon. R. J. Clifford, of Georgetown, S. C., at the head 
of one of the largest lumber companies in Georgia, was 
at Hambleton part of the week. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Prices Continue Firm Despite Slackness of Demand— 
Oak Maintains Lead in Call—Factory Stock in Fair 
Request. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 1.—A seasonable business is 
being done. Prices are not falling off in spite of the 
fewness of orders. Holders seem to be of the opinion that 
within a short time there will be an advance, and are 
holding on to what they have. Stocks in the hands of 
local distributers are fair. Demand for factory stock is 
reasonably fair. Oak is still in the best demand of any 
of the hardwoods. Cypress is being called for about on 
a par with other items. On the whole there has been 
little change in the situation. 

Vice President Frank Liebke says the C. F. Liebke 

Hardwood Mill & Lumber Company is getting its share 
of business, in fact is having as good a run of business as 
it can take eare of. Another big shipment of ash logs, 
about 750,000 feet, is on the way. 
_E. W. Blumer, sales manager for the Lothman Cypress 
Company, returned from his eastern selling trip the latter 
part of last week. He found business fair and in conse- 
quence brought back a nice bunch of orders. He said he 
was glad to get home, where it was not so hot. While 
away he visited the Oshkosh factory and found it fairly 
busy. 

The Thomas E. Powe Lumber Company is having a 
fair trade and is doing about as much business as most of 
the yards, Ash, high-grade poplar and low-grade cypress 
are in most demand and prices are holding up well. Mr. 
pana left Sunday night on a short business trip to Okla 
1oma. 

2. HW. Luehrmann, of the C. EF. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company, says general trade is a little quiet, al- 
though nearly all the items on the list are being called 
for, particularly oak, ash and gum. The concern is able 
to take care of everything coming in and is shipping out 
promptly. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOuISVILLE, Ky., July 1.—Lumbermen in this market 
are chiefly busy in working up their annual reports, the 
fiscal year of most of the lumber concerns closing June 
30. Reports received thus far indicate that the last year 
was an exceptionally good one, inasmuch as it embraced 
the satisfactory periods of two calendar years, the last 
six months of 1912 being by far the better half of that 
period, while the first six months of 1913 were all good. 

The anticipation of quiet trade during the next two 
months is qualified by the statement that the volume of 
shipping being done is considerably in excess of the usual 
amount, the result of heavy booking a few months ago. 
The prospects are for a very heavy fall trade, according to 
most of the large hardwood operators. 

The Norman Lumber Company continues to make improve- 
ments in its large bandmill at Holly Ridge, La. Dutch 
ovens are being put in to enable the sawdust and other 
refuse of the plant to be burned under the boilers, and 
money is being spent in betterments in other directions. 

An excellent type of dry-kiln is under construction by the 
Alfred Struck Company at its plant at 571 Garden Street. 
It is being built of concrete, instead of the customary 
brick, and has a tile roof. Special precautions against fire 
— taken because of the proximity to other parts of the 
plant. 

A heavy export demand is reported+by the Fulton, (Ky.) 
Stirrup Company, which is one of three plants in the 
country engaged in that line of business. It turns out 2.000 
pairs of wood and metal bound stirrups a day, South and 
Central America getting a large part of its production. It 
uses chiefily elm, ash and hickory, the requirements being 
for a tough, strong wood that will stand considerable 
bending. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 1.—While business is poor 
there is a steady demand, but in a small way, and many 
dealers are of the opinion that this kind of buying will 
continue for the next couple of months. Inquiries are 
more numerous than orders and this is taken as a good 
sign of a returning demand, as all wood consuming fac- 
tories in the territory are busy and have been right 
along, with the best of prospects for a continuation. 

The yellow pine and cypress dealers are doing very 
little for this time of year when they should be rushed 
to fill orders. Building contracts are much lighter than 
usual and many believe this will be a poor year in 
building circles. Wholesalers report a very weak market 
on most items and concessions are being freely offered 
to retailers to induce purchasing, with little success. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBuUSs, OHIO, June 30.—While the weakness in 
yellow pine still continues there appears to be a slight 
improvement in the lumber trade generally in this terri- 
tory. The demand from yards is increasing as the build- 
ing season advances and trade all along the line shows 
more activity. Not many transit cars are on the market at 
this time and this factor is giving strength to the entire 
list. 

Stocks in the hands of mills are not large and it is be- 
lieved that the extreme weakness in certain lines will pass 
away soon. Yards are holding off to a certain extent until 
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after their July 1 inventories when buying is expected to be 
more active. Factory buying is a little slow for the same 
reason. 

The hardwood list is well maintained and only a slight 
weakness has appeared in certain lines. Collections have im- 
proved and money appears to be easier in all parts of the 
State. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says 
trade is running along smoothly with prices in all lines of 
hardwoods generally maintained. <A slight weakness has 
developed in certain items but is not suflicient to affect the 
market to any great extent. Orders are well distributed 
among the various grades and varieties. 


—~ 


IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 





Mills Running Full Time With Prospects Excellent 
for July—Sash and Door Trade Reported Good 
Locally. 

INVANSVILLE, IND., July 2.—Evansville lumbermen say 
trade this year has been as good as if not better than it 
was the corresponding part of 1912. The large hard- 
wood mills are running full time and prospects are that 
July will be active. Manufacturers are not paying much 
attention to the tariff agitation in Congress, but are 
‘*sticking to their knitting’’ as one of the millmen said. 
Orders and inquiries are coming in all right and logs 
are reported plentiful, with prices high. Millmen have 
been able to hold up prices all this year. Exporters are 
still making complaints of high ocean rates and scarcity 
of vessels in which their stocks can be shipped abroad. 
Maley & Wertz, hardwood manufacturers of this city, do 
an extensive exporting business. 

Sash and door men say trade remains good, out-of-town 
trade still off, but look for an improvement in a short 
time. Building operations in Evansville remain active. 
Planing mill men and yellow pine dealers believe July will 
bring them in as much business as June. 

J. H. Williams and T. A. Williams have bought the steam- 
er Taber from the Taber Lumber Company at Keokuk, Iowa. 
The boat will be used in towing ties and lumber. 

Michael Helfrich, of the Helfrich Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company, has returned from a trip up Greer River in 
Kentucky where he looked after logs. 

O. Grimwood, of the Grimwood Lumber Company, says 
his company has been doing a nice business all season. 

Handle factories in Indiana and western Kentucky have 
been running on good time and the market is steady. Charles 
Liger, who owns and operates a large factory at Calhoun, 
Ky., was here on business a few days ago and reported he 
had been shipping many handles to the eastern and southern 
markets. Mr. Liger says the handle business is as good or 
better than it was last year. 

Manager Ellis, of the Evansville Desk Company, reports 
that the desk manufacturers of southern Indiana are enjoy- 
ing a fair trade and practically all the desk plants are being 
operated on full time. 


AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 30.—The lumber trade gener- 
ally is a little more active. Dealers who have been wait- 
ing to see if lumber was to be placed on the free list and 
how the Indiana crops were going to turn out, are making 
inquiries and placing a few orders. The only danger that 
confronts the lumber trade in Indiana is the probability of a 
car shortage because of the bumper grain crop assured by 
recent heavy rains. Wheat threshing has started in south- 
ern Indiana and wheat cutting is about completed. The 
wheat crop is being harvested much earlier than usual and 
is estimated to be about two and a half times larger than 
it was last year. , ; 

Appraised valuations of corporations for taxation were 
made by the Marion County Board of Review, meeting in 
this city, as follows last week: Barry Saw Works, $8,240; 
Brannum-Keene Lumber Company, $25,310; Beech Grove 
Lumber Company, $5,000; Home Lumber & Supply Company, 
$8,250; Indianapolis Sawed Veneer Company, $8,000 ; Na- 
tional Venec & Lumber Company, $13,570; Adams-Carr 
Company, $37,500 and Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Company, 
$25,000. : eee 

Local lumbermen expect soon to make plans for a picnic 
to be held for not only local but out-of-town lumbermen. 
There will be a baseball game and other athletic features, 
together with a chicken dinner. ‘The picnic is an annual 
event. 

The Interior Hardwood Company, which for twenty-one 
years has been manufacturing hardwood flooring under a 
partnership, has been incorporated, its charter authorizing a 
capitalization of $100,000. 









IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., June 30.—Lumbermen who have not 
been fortunate enough to have orders piled up for late 
summer delivery seem to be in position to pile up stock. 
The result has been, according to reports from several 
points in Virginia and North Carolina, that a few of the 
mills are being shut down and cutting down the output 
of yellow pine. Some dealers state that they do not 
care to run the risk of a great accumulation of stocks, 
and prefer to take advantage of the dull season and 
curtail for periods variously stated to be from two weeks 
to a month. Most lumbermen, however, say they have 
orders on hand to keep their operations going at full 
capacity and would rather get shipments out of the 
way in preparation for whatever the fall trade will bring 
forth. 

Bill stuff of all kinds continues to be the most active 
feature of the market, as building operations, particularly 
residence building, are going on at an unusually active 
rate, and there is a fair demand from other territory. 
Box boards are in fair demand. Some edge widths are 
being taken at steady prices. There has been a slight 
drop in culls. Concessions appear to be more pronounced 
in the larger centers, and mills operated from those 
centers are showing the greatest tendency to curtail. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Excessive Hot Weather Handicaps Manufacturers— 
Business Brisk Despite Usual Dull Season—Mill 
Companies Preparing to Resume Operation. 


BrisToL, VA.-TENN., July 1.—Despite the fact that the 
season for the usual summer dulness in trade is here, 
lumbermen say business is brisk and that it bids fair to 
continue so through the summer. The heat has been 
the most intense that has been experienced in this sec- 
tion of the South in years and has to some extent handi- 
capped the manufacturers. 

The Lewis Lumber Company, which was organized here 
by Fred K. Paxton, of the Paxton Lumber Company, and 
T. W. Lewis, formerly of the Paxton Lumber Company, 
will operate at Albright, W. Va., with headquarters at 
that place. The company has taken over a band mill 
with a daily capacity of 25,000 feet and has a large 
area of hardwood timberland. The Paxton Lumber Com- 

any, which is doing an extensive business, continues its 

eadquarters in Bristol. Its mills are all running. 


The R. E. Wood Lumber Company will shortly start 
its new band mill at Earhart’s, 7 miles south of Bristol, 
on the Virginia & Southeastern Railway. A representa- 
tive of the general offices at Baltimore was here in con- 
nection with the installation of the equipment. The mill 
will be in charge of J. H. Bledsoe. 

The Peter-McCain Lumber Company’s band mill in this 
city will resume operation in a few days. It has been 
closed for repairs. 

The Black Mountain. Lumber Company is operating 
regularly at Bluff City, Tenn., 11 miles south of Bristol, 
where the company is cutting 35,000 feet of hardwood 
stock daily. 

The Stone-Huling Lumber Company is overhauling the 
machinery in the Wilkinson plant, which it purchased at 
public auction, and is installing additional machinery 
with a view to putting the plant in operation within the 
next few weeks. The company will continue its present 
planing mill. 

The Bristol Door & Lumber Company reports business 
brisk. It is running its large plant full time and its 
shipments have been heavy. 

. A. Wilkinson is moving a large amount of stock 
from this section as agent for various eastern and west- 
ern "peed concerns. He has several inspectors on the 
road, 
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A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CapILLAC, Micu., July 1.—June was fully up to the 
corresponding month a year ago in comparison with stocks 
on hand, prevailing prices and the outlook for the trade 
the balance of the season. Less dry stock of both hard- 
woods and hemlock is in shipping condition. Prices are 
ahead of a year ago and while the inquiries are fewer in 
some lines than a year ago there is no cause to complain, 
and conditions as a whole are even better. 

The St. Johns Table Company has just completed the 
largest and best year of its history and because of 
increased orders is carrying over more unfilled orders than 
ever before. The company has placed 200 tables on exhi- 
bition in its sales rooms at the Grand Rapids Semi-annual 
Furniture Exhibit and expects to land a greater number of 
orders than a year ago. 

The Cadillac Chair Company has just placed 100 new 
samples of its product on exhibition at the Grand Rapids 
Semi-annual Furniture Exhibit, finished in early English. 
fumed oak and golden oak. The exhibit includes pad seat 
diners, slip seat diners, upholstered rockers and slip seat 
rockers of latest design, a line that will be popular and 
of fair price and will fill a long felt want in the chair 
trade. The company has orders unfilled sufficient to tax 
its capacity. 

F. W. Bechtold, head of the woodenware factory at 
Rellaire, where he has manufactured woodenware for thirty- 
three years without a vacation, has broken the record by 
starting for Europe with his wife. They will go to Munich, 
in the vicinity of which Mrs. Bechtold was born, and af- 
terward will make a tour of the Continent. They expect to 
be gone three months. 

W. W. Mitchell of Cadillac, has returned from a_busi- 
ness trip to Chicago. 


TEAK OF COMMERCE. 


There is perhaps no other wood in the markets the 
name of which is so well known and which is so vari- 
ously used as the East Indian teak. This wood is the 
product of a majestic tree that is native to all southern 
India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Malay States, and Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands. The tree grows also in the 
mountainous parts of Sumatra, Celebes, Sumbawa, and 
Java. The latter, however, is the only island of the 
Archipelago that possesses teak forests at present avail- 
able to any extent for the purpose of construction 
work. While merchantable teak is found in Sumatra, 
Celebes, and Sumbawa, the forests in these islands are 
so far distant from the sea that the expense of trans- 
porting the logs to suitable landing places prevents 
profitable exploitation. 

Burma always has been the chief source of teak. 
This wood has been the most important article of trade 
since 1775 and still is the staple export timber of the 
Tenasserim provinces. Owing to its being proof against 
the attacks of white ants it is used almost exclusively 
both for building purposes and for furniture. As early 
as 1848 over 18,000 tons of this wood were exported. 
The present cut for all of India amounts to about 
250,000 tons. Of this an amount estimated at 1,000,000 
board feet is consumed in the United States. 

The tree grows rapidly, its trunk continuing erect to 
a great height. The tallest teak tree measured was 106 
feet to the first branch. The crown usually consists of 
very numerous spreading branches. In from twenty 
to twenty-five years a teak tree attains a diameter of 
two feet, when it is considered useful timber. From 
sixty to one hundred years are required for the trees 
to arrive at maturity. Its rapid growth makes teak a 
serviceable tree for planting on a large scale, and the 
English Government is doing all it can to restock the 
cut-over area by planting and natural reseeding. 

Teak wood is of a brown color and when freshly 
sawed has the fragrance of rosewood. Though very 
hard, it is moderately light—from 40 to 50 pounds per 
cubie foot—is easily worked and is very strong and 
durable. Teak seasons very readily, shrinks little, and 
being of an oily nature does not injure iron. It has 
been said that teak is the most durable of woods and it 
is, therefore, highly esteemed for ship building. Its 
mechanical properties are quite remarkable, one Eng- 
lish writer on Indian woods stating that the cohesive 
force of teak wood varies from 13,000 to 15,000 pounds 
per square inch; that its modulus of elasticity is 2,167,- 
000 pounds per square inch, and that its weight per 
cubie foot varies from 41 to 53 pounds. Representing 
the strength of oak by 100, that of teak will be 109; 
stiffness of oak by 100 that of teak will be 126 and 
toughness 94. 

Teak is used in India for house building beams, for 
furniture of every description, and largely for ship 
building; also for heavy field and garrison carriages, 
and farming implements. The chief uses in this coun- 
try are for armor backing and for construction of boats. 
It has also proved to be suitable for the manufacture 
of companion ways, seats, rails, and jointers’ work in 
boats. It is also employed extensively for interior fin- 
ish, fixtures, cars (Pullman sleepers), parquetry floor- 
ing, and for fine types of carved furniture and cabinet 
work either in the natural or stained. 
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Mills in 3 States 
Facilitate Shipments 


Our prompt and efficient 
service is due in a large 
degree to our having saw- 
mills in the states of West 
Virginia, Louisiana and 
Arkansas. Our seven 
band mills afford us ex- 
cellent facilities for filling 
your orders for 

West Virginia Poplar, 
Oak, Chestnut and Bass- 
wood Lumber and Bill 
Oak, Southern Red Gum, 
Cypress, Oak and Yellow 
Pine. 


Inquiries, Solicited. 


West Virginia Timber Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va. 
General Offices 
Charleston Nat’! 
Bank Building. 








Eventually, Why Not Now? 


Eventually you will buy a car- 
load of our Plain Oak and 
Quartered Oak or our Poplar, 
WHY NOT BUY IT NOW? 


If our salesman does not call on 
you, send usa list of your re- 
quirements and /et us quote you. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Manufacturers Plain and Quartered Oak and Poplar 
AND SAWED STOCK 


Mills: Soft 
Quicksand, Ky, Eastern 
and Kentucky 
West Irvine, Ky. Oak 
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For Quick Shipment : 


cars 4—4” Sap and Select Poplar. 

cars 6—4” No. 1 Common Poplar. 

cars 4—4” is and 2s Plain White Oak. 
cars 5—4” 1s and 2s Plain White Oak. 
car 6—4” 1s and 2s Plain White Oak. 
cars 4—4” No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
cars 5—4” No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
cars 6—4” No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
1 car 8—4” No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 


All the above stock thoroughly dry band sawn and equalized. 


Get our prices. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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R. E. Wood Lumber Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
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Puller 


for the retail lumberman 
who plans to hold trade 
at home is offered in 


Evans 
Hollow 
Sanitary 


DOOR 


(PATENTED) 


A Trade 





We specialize in High 
Grade Millwork and 
Veneered Doors and are 
prepared to give you 
prompt estimates for spec- 
ial millwork of all kinds 


from plans or lists. 
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Area awe 


Stock Oak Casing always 
on hand for prompt ship- 
ment. Catalogs on request. 


Carnahan Mfg. Co. 


LOOGOOTEE, IND. 
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FLOORING 


DIMENSION 
SHIPLAP 
TOWER 
STOCK 
LATH . 
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FINISH 
' SIDING 
| CEILING 
MOULDINGS 
TIMBERS 
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SHINGLES 


CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for handling 
mixed orders. 


Wagner & Wilson 


(Incorporated) 
: MONROE, WASHINGTON 
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Mies or RED CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
FIR LUMBER 
Eastern §G. A. Jones, Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Representatives ' Gronen & Cowan, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Good Grades and Prompt Shipments. Three Lakes, Wash, 
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Chapman & Perkins Co. 


Wholesale 
Lumber and Shipping 


601 Welch Bidg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Anderson - Christenson Lumber Company 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of Lumber Products 
OUR SPECIALTY 


RAILROAD TIMBERS, TIES AND PILING 
Realty Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 311 Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











O. O. Bright, of St. Louis, Mo., was a Chicago caller 
the latter part of last week. 

August C. Ebenreiter, of Kewaskum, Wis., was in 
Chicago last Saturday looking after business. 

John H. Vaughan, secretary of Lewis Thompson & 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa., paid Chicago one of his periodi- 
eal visits last week. 


J. B. Deutsch, treasurer of the Lake Independence 
Lumber Company, Big Bay, Mich., was a caller at the 


Chicago lumber offices this week. 


W. B. Heinemann, vice president and treasurer of the 
B. Heinemann Lumber Company, Wausau, Wis., spent 
several days in Chicago this week. 


R. W. Fullerton, secretary of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo., arrived in Chicago Tuesday, to 
transact business for his concern. 


William Templeton, of Perley Lowe & Co., MeCormick 
Building, Chicago, left for South Haven, Mich., the lat- 
ter part of last week to open his summer home. 


A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Company, with large operations at Shreveport and 
Kinder, La., arrived in Chicago this week to transact 
business for his firm and to greet old acquaintances. 


Max L. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Com- 
pany, Poplar Bluff, Mo., arrived in Chicago Wednesday 
to call on buyers and greet friends. He is optimistic 
as ever concerning the future for hardwoods, and re- 
ports that business with his company is good. 


Robert Maisey, of Maisey & Dion, Loomis and Twenty- 
second Streets, Chicago, returned Tuesday from Black- 
well, Wis., where he spent a week at the mills of the 
Flanner Steger Land & Lumber Company, acquiring 
stocks and familiarizing himself with conditions. 


John F. Halpin, lumber sales manager of the C. II. 
Worcester Company, Tribune Building, Chicago, who 
has been doing jury service for the last two weeks, is 
again at his desk. He states that while demand for 
hemlock has slackened off considerably, his concern is 
standing pat on values. 


J. F. Mingea, Chicago manager of the Faust Bros. 
Lumber Company, of Paducah, Ky., with offices at 1319 
Fisher Building, left Monday for Jackson, Miss., where 
he will be joined by C. L. Faust, president of the com- 
pany, and together they will visit southern mill points, 
looking over stocks and getting posted on actual condi- 
tions existing. 

John B. Nalty, of Brookhaven, Miss., president of the 
Hammond Lumber Company, of Hammond, La., called 
at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Wednesday. 
Mr. Nalty is manufacturing about 120,000 feet of lum- 
ber a day at his Hammond mill and a smaller quantity 
at Brookhaven. At the latter point he has an ice fac- 
tory which takes the refuse from the mill. 


C. H. Worcester, head of C. H. Worcester & Co., Tri- 
bune Building, Chicago, with interests in Chassell and 
Ontonagon, Mich., will sail on the Olympic from New 
York July 8 for a two months’ trip in Europe. Mr. 
Worcester will be accompanied by Mrs. Worcester, and 
will tour England and Scotland in his automobile. Mr. 
Worcester spends several months in Europe every year 
and is becoming as well acquainted with the Continent 
as with his own country. 


E. J. Hurst, general sales manager of the J. J. New- 
man Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, Miss., was in 
Chicago on Tuesday, meeting here F. L. Peck, president 
of the company. While Mr. Hurst was not pleased with 
the present yellow pine situation he believed that con- 
ditions would soon be remedied, as the southern industry 
has received a lesson which he believes will be promptly 
met by the only remedy—a reduction of the exttaor- 
dinary volume of output. 


W. H. Shippen, of Ellijay, Ga., was in Chicago this 
week, and as usual was full of ideas regarding con- 
servation subjects and Government activities in relation 
to forestry. As to the lumber market, he felt that his 
interests, which are in hardwoods, were measurably in- 
dependent, but hoped for a more conservative attitude 
by the yellow pine producers which would result in les- 
sening their output. Mr. Shippen has recently had 2,000 
acres of his holdings in Georgia taken over for the 
Appalachian National Park. 

Lumbermen on both sides of the northern border and 
Hoo-Hoo everywhere will be interested in the announce- 
ment of a recent business change in Chatham, Ontario, 
by which William A. Hadley, of the S. Hadley Lumber 
Company, former Snark of the Universe of the Con- 
eatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, lumberman and interna- 
tionally esteemed citizen of the Dominion, succeeded by 
purchase from his two brothers, Charles and Joseph Had- 


ley, to their interests in the Hadley company. The name 
of the S. Hadley Lumber Company is retained and its 
new officers are William A. Hadley, president and general 
manager, and Milton R. Bogart, secretary-treasurer. The 
reorganized company has heartiest good wishes for its 
prosperity from the multitudes of William A. Hadley’s 
friends. 


A. H. Sager, of the Blackwell-Sager Lumber Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash., spent several days in Chicago 
the latter part of last week. On his way from Seattle 
he stopped off a day or two at Minneapolis and other 
northern points. Mr. Sager stated that trade was not 
what it should be, but that the lumber industry had to 
suffer along with other lines in awaiting the outcome 
of the tariff, the harvest, the financial situation and 
other important factors on which the welfare of the 
entire public depends. Mr. Sager’s firm sells large 
quantities of material to Canada and the northwestern 
Provinces and he said that the money stringency here 
could not touch conditions being experienced there and 
that business was almost at a standstill because of 
the tightness of money. 





BARBARISM EXEMPLIFIED. 


The Anti-Cruelty Society of Chicago became curious 
to know why young and stalwart horses used by fruit 
and vegetable peddlers were so docile and discovered 
that a large number of them were blind, and that they 
were not born blind, either. Investigation disclosed the 
fact that blinding horses has been put on a commercial- 
ized basis and that dealers jab a needle through the 
retina of a horse’s eyes so that they can guarantee a 
buyer that it will not shy or need blinders. The wound 
is scarcely noticeable but the horse so mistreated never 
will see again. The society declares that 10 to 15 per- 
cent of the horses in Chicago are blind, many of them 
so because they have been purposely blinded. 

To the lovers of animals the mind is ineapable of 
designating a sufficiently severe punishment for the de- 
generate perpetrators of such an inhuman act. 





INQUIRY RECEIVED FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Evidence of the interest that foreign business concerns 
and individuals have in the progress that is being made 
in the lumber industry of the United States is frequently 
brought to the attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Evidently its numerous foreign readers scrutinize its 
pages each week with the view of discovering either in 
its reading or advertising columns information that may 
enable them to improve and enlarge their own opera- 
tions. A case in point is an inquiry received by the 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, of Everett, Wash., from 
James Moore & Sons (Ltd.), of South Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. This concern, having seen the advertisement of 
the Weyerhaeuser silo in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
wrote to the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company asking for 
further information on the subject. The Weyerhaeuser 
company, in a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
makes this comment: ‘‘ This is the farthest inquiry that 
we have received yet. It is flattering to ourselves, as 
well as to your paper.’’ 
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VTRGINIA LUMBERMEN-FISHERMEN. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., July 1—E. M. Bonner, presi- 


dent of the Diamond Lumber Company, and J. C. West, 
president of the Midland Lumber Company, both of this 
city, recently returned from a week’s trout fishing trip 
to the headwaters of Gauley River, in Webster and 
Randolph Counties, W. Va. 

expert 


3oth are trout fishermen and _ enthusiastic 
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STANDING ON A WATERFALL—NOT A BAD IDEA. 


‘*kodakers’’ and brought back some wonderful fish 
stories as well as a number of interesting views of the 
mountain scenery. 

The trip was made by rail to Webster Springs, thence 
by horseback twenty miles into the heart of a dense 
growth of hardwoods, hemlock and spruce. This section 


of the State contains a large amount of. fine timber 
that has not yet echoed to the sound of the lumberman’s 
ax. It also affords shelter to numerous black bear, 
deer, wild turkey and smaller game. 
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Upon the Black Hills National Forest, situated in 
western South Dakota, one of the greatest problems that 
the forest officers have to contend with is the protection 
vt the timber against fires. The records for the last 
ten years show that by far the largest number of fires 
are due to the operatidns of the railroads within the 
Black Hills National Forest. Another common cause is 
the carelessness of settlers and of campers, hunters, and 
others who travel through the forest. Within and im- 
mediately adjacent to the Black Hills National Forest 
are to be found about 35,000 people and, as the means 
of transportation throughout the entire forest are ex- 
cellent, many thousands annually take advantage of the 
fishing, hunting, and camping opportunities afforded by 
this region; in fact, the Black Hills form the summer 
playgrounds for the people of South Dakota. 

Protection against the acts of carelessness on the part 
of the general public can only be through education and 
by impressing upon every one the need of exercising care 
in building and leaving camp fires, burning brush to 
clear land for agriculture, and in other activities requir- 
ing the assistance of fire. Great advance has been made 
along this line and the forest officers feel much en- 
couraged by the interest taken in this question and the 
assistance rendered by those traveling or working in the 
Hills. 

Railroads Cause Fires. 

During both 1910 and 1911 railroads operating within 
the Black Hills caused very extensive fires, which did 
considerable damage and necessitated large expenditures 
for fire fighting by the Forest Service. The watchfulness 
of the forest force made it possible to bring home to the 
railroad officials their responsibility for these fires, and 
an even more persuasive lesson was the fact that the 
railroad was called upon to assume the burdea of the 
damage done and expenses incurred. Instead of making 





GROUND ADJACENT TO RIGHT OF WAY AFTER THE 
CLEANING. 


no preparation against the starting of forest fires by 
locomotives, but merely giving some consideration to put- 
ting out the fires when once they were under way, the 
railroad is now making active efforts to prevent fires 
from burning at all along its line. The present efforts 
are of value not only locally but generally, for success 
in the local methods means the extension of the pro- 
tective means to other national forests which have the 
same conditions and fire danger. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad runs 
through the Black Hills National Forest in a northerly 
and southerly direction and, as this course is practically 
at right angles with the general direction of the ridges 
forming the Black Hills uplift, manay severe grades are 
encountered in crossing from one ridge to another. To 
move the heavy trains over these steep grades taxes the 
locomotives to the utmost, and as they are coal burners 
the forced drafts not uncommonly force live coals through 
the various spark arrester devices with which the locomo- 
tives are equipped in sufficient quantities to cause the 
setting of fires along the right-of-way. Since it appears 
to be imtpossible to ‘effect a change in fuel, the only al- 
ternative was to lessen the danger “along the right-of-way. 

Method of Protection Tested. 


This method of protection is now being put to the test. 
The railroad has a right-of-way 100 feet in width, and 
under a cooperative agreement with the Forest Service 
permission has been given to the railroad to extend its 
efforts of prevention an additional 150 feet on each side, 
making in alla strip 400 feet wide. From this strip all 
inflammable material, such as dead trees, fallen timber, 
thickets of young growth close to the track, and all other 
woody plant life that might at any season of the year 
serve as fuel for a fire or lodging place for a spark and 
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CLEARING A FIRE LINE ALONG ie oe HT OF WAY 


OF THE C., B. & Q. 


FOREST FIRE PREVENTION IN THE BLACK HILLS. 


[By PauL D. KeLietrer, Supervisor, 


Black Hills National Forest. ] 
thereby cause a fire to spread, have been removed. At the 
outer edges of this 400-foot strip five or six furrows 
have been ploughed, parallel to the railroad track. De- 
pending upon the topography and in places where no road 
or small stream crosses the railroad, another strip about 
two furrows wide was ploughed connecting the outer 
furrow with the track and so dividing the cleared area 
into blocks or compartments. Under favorable weather 
conditions, the small growth of grass and weeds will be 
burned from these blocks. By this system of blocks it is 
possible to better control the burning off, as well as to 
prevent a fire started in spite of these precautions from 
spreading to the adjacent blocks or forest. 

Experiments and observations made in the last few 
years have shown that sparks emitted from the locomo- 
tives even when working up the steepest grades do not 








RESULTS OF A FOREST FIRE IN THE DENSE YOUNG 
PINE GROWTH OF THE BLACK HILLS, 1910. 


under normal wind conditiens possess enough vitality 
when driven over 50 feet from the track to set a fire in 
the inflammable material that might be there. Therefore, 
with the absence of all such material, it is felt that the 
possibilities of a fire under the new conditions are very 
small. 

Inflammable Material Removed. 


The clearing of the larger inflammable material has 
been very thoroughly done. The railroad appropriated 
approximately $10,000 for this work, and has removed 
all material within the 400-foot strip that seemed to be a 
possible peril. Any salvage obtained by the railroad 
through disposal of the cordwood was, under the terms 
of the permit, used to extend the clearing. 

It was found that there was an average of 1,100 stumps 
per mrile. An actual count of 305 stumps showed the 
average diameter to be 12.5 inches. The cost of removal 
was 16 2/5 cents a stump, or $4.25 an acre. During 
freezing weather, the cost was increased 4 cents a stump, 








GASOLINE MOTOR CAR USED FOR PATROLLING THE 
RIGHT-OF-WAY. 


due to the additional time necessary to bore the holes 
and time lost in thawing the explosive and keeping it 
warm, 

For 6-inch or smaller stumps, one-half stick of dyna- 
mite was used; for 12-inch, one and one-half sticks; 
and for every additional inch in diameter over 12 inches, 
one-fourth of a stick was added. Hercules Powder No. 2, 


40 per cent, running four sticks to the pound, furnished, 


by the Du Pont de Nemours Co., was used. 

The value of this clearing will now be subjected to a 
test during the coming season and whether the preven- 
tion of forest fires along the railroad is possible by this 
method will be determined. The railroad officials and 
the forest officers feel very sanguine that the results will 
fulfill their expectations. 








A FOREST FIRE IN THE BLACK HILLS, 1911. 
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W:-|-MCKEE LUMBER Co. 


ANVFACTURERS — © | 
4 AND WHOLESALERS 








General Office: 
Quincy, IHinois . 


Western Office, 
825-6 Henry Building 
Seattle, Wash. 




















Long Fir Timbers. 


el 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 














Band Resaws and Large Surfacers. 


Rogers-Ruger Lumber Co. 


SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


Telecode Long Distance 























Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 
err oat’ Misnconte Teeaster Wor tmosns 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























Send us your inquiries for 


White and Western Pine, Larch and Cedar Lumber 
selepraph Address, DOVER LUMBER CO., Poxer 


| FIRS" CEDAR 


Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 
































We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” ~~ and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and bette 
50,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
350,000 feet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SEATTLE 


Long Fir Timbers, Ties, 
Railway, Mine and 
Car Material. 


Special Bills—Yard Stock 


Cedar Siding 
and Shingles 














Reliable Service on Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Your Inquiries Solicited. 


A. W. Miller Saw Mill Co. 


1108-1109 White Bldg, SEATTLE, WASH. 








> 


>) 
White Building 
Henry Building 
Cobb Building 


The first two of these are the headquarters 
for more than a hundred lumber, timber, 
logging and machinery concerns. Might as 
well have the same comforts and conveni- 
ences enjoyed by them when you decide to 


Open an Office in the 
Pacific Northwest. 
We own and operate the three buildings 


named above and can accommodate you 
with space to meet your requirements. 


For further information write to the 


Metropolitan Building Co. 

















White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Mr. Mill Man 


Ever have a man quit you with wages overdrawn, leav- 
ing a bad debt to be charged off? 
Or, to avoid that, how 


much time does it take daily, 
comparing store 


accounts with time sheets? 

Way’s Pay Roll shows the way to settle that problem 
with no chance of anything ‘‘slipping by.’’ 

A monthly or semi-monthly time sheet with daily spaces 
against each man to show cash drawn, amount traded, 
.nd daily balance wages due. Thus: 


2 
Hrs. | Cash 


Amt 


70 1/0 |/.0° 


1 2S 1 a rae 


No chance for getting away from that record, is there? 


450\9o | |/ $0 





The form carries the following closing columns: Total 
Days—Rate—Amount—Amount Traded—Overdrawn Last 
Month—Cash Advanced — Doctor — Insurance — Rent — 

30ard — Total Deductions — Amount Due -— Overdrawn 
This Month. It therefore provides for as complete a 
showing as is usually required. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has acquired the exclusive 
publication rights for this form, which is in use by a 
considerable number of southern sawmills and should be 
used in every case at least where a commissary store is 
operated. It is equally adapted to mining operations. 

The form is supplied in loose-leaf sheets with suitable 
binders. Ask for descriptive circular and introductory 
offer. 


American Lumberman 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 





ALABAMA. Birmingham—Daugherty, McKey & Co. 
have discontinued their local office. 
ARKANSAS. Caddo Gap—The Gap Lumber «& Stave 


Co. has increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $30,000. 

COLORADO. Sterling—The Hallack Lumber & Supply 
Co. has been succeeded by the A. E. Phelps Lumber Co., 
with purchasing department at Denver. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The R. D. Drysdale Lumber 
Co. is out of business. 
INDIANA. Jasonville—The New Union Lumber Co. 


has been succeeded by Harris & Baker. 

Mentone—Benjamin B. Straub has been succeeded by 
the Mentone Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Belpre—The Belpre Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Western Lumber & Supply Co., with 
purchasing department at Macksville. 

Dillwyn—The Dillwyn Mercantile Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Western Lumber & Supply Co., with pur- 
chasing department at Macksville. 

Liberal—The Big Jo Lumber Co. 
to the other lumber industries. 


yard here 


has sold its 


Macksville—The Macksville Lumber & Grain Co. has 
been succeeded by the Western Lumber & Supply Co., 


recently incorporated, with purchasing department here. 

MARYLAND. Fair Hill—The postoffice has been dis- 
continued here and mail should be addressed to Provi- 
dence. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Arthur R. Logan has 
severed his connection with the A. H. Richardson Lum- 
ber Co. and is now the only special mill agent here for the 
John L. Roper Lumber Co., of Norfolk, Va., the Edgar 
Lumber Co., of Wesson, Ark., and the Fordyce Lumber 
Co., of Fordyce, Ark. His offices are at 170 Summer 
Street, Room 228. 


MICHIGAN. Pewamo—George S. Young & Son have 
been succeeded by the Pewamo Farmers’ Elevator Co. 
MINNESOTA. Owatonna—Hammel Bros. have been 


succeeded by Hammel Bros. & Anderson. 
MISSOURI. Asbury—The Mutual Mercantile 
tion has been succeeded by L. L. Hall. 
Kansas City—The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
its capital stock to $15,000,000. 
St. Louis—The Ganahl-Fidel Lumber Co. 
its name to the Ganahl Lumber Co. 
NEBRASKA. Inavale—William 





Associa- 
has increased 


has changed 


Irons has been suc- 
ceeded by the J. A. Silvey Lumber Co. 
Scribner—The Farmers’ Grain & Stock Co. has been 


succeeded by the Farmers’ Coéperative Mercantile Co 

Seneca—A. W. Franks has sold his business to 
R. S. Proudfit Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. New York— 
is out of business. 

Sherman—The Empire Chair Co. will be sold July 16. 

OHIO. Chicago Junction—The Lawrence Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by D. O. Williams. 

OREGON. Multnomah—H. E. Grothie has been suc- 
ceeded by the East Side Mill & Lumber Co., of Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Millville—Orville Robbins has been 
succeeded by Charles F. Cutler. 

Philadelphia—Beecher & Barr are out of business. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Nickey Bros. Hardwood 
Lumber Co. has increased its capital stock from $30,000 
to $200,000. 

TEXAS. Bayside—The Donnell Bros. 
been succeeded by the J. W. 
headquarters at Rockport. 


the 


The New York Lumber Co. 


4 
Lumber Co. has 
Collins Lumber Co., with 


Houston—The Alfred R. Sax Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

Spring—The George C. Rice Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $15,000. 

Texla—The R. W. Wier Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Orange County Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Bridgeport—The Bridgeport Milling 


Co. is out of business. 

Tacoma—The Howell-Hill Shingle Co. has reorganized 
as the Howell-Hill-Ray Shingle Co. and is allied with 
the Hill Lumber Co. The officers of the company are: 
Clarence E. Hill, J. O. Howell and W. G. Ray. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Williamson—The Mingo Lime & 
Lumber Co. has increased its capital stock to $200,000. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—The Daniel Shaw Lumber 
Cc _ has been succeeded by the John H. Kaiser Lumber Co. 

Edgerton—L. C. Whittet has sold out his lumber 
business. 

Kewaunee—Hessel Bros. are going out of business. 

Marinette—The plant of Hamilton & Merryman 
been acquired by Peter Klaver. 

Milwaukee—The Milwaukee Yacht & Boat Co. 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Owen—The John S. Owen Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $1,000,000. 

Two Rivers—The Wisconsin Woodworking Co. has 
bought all the property of the defunct Two Rivers Co. at 
bankrupt sale. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ALBERTA. Calgary—The Calgary Woodworkers (Ltd.) 
is closing out. 


has 


has in- 








— 
INCORPORATIONS. 

CALIFORNIA. Los = South Coast Lumber 
Co., apeonni capital $250,0 

COLORADO. Bristol—The Bristol Lumber Co., _ author- 
ized soaaead $10,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—The Day Lumber & Coal 
Co., authorized capital $1,000,000; S. E. Roberson, Clarence 


J. Jacobs and Harry W. Davis. 

ILLINOIS. Lomax—The Howell-Gilmore Manufactur- 
ing Co. (to manufacture agricultural implements), author- 
ized capital $50,000. 

INDIANA. Batesville—The Batesville Cabinet Co., au- 
thorized capital $70,000. 

3en Davis (P. O. Indianapolis) —The 
Co., authorized capital $9,000. 

Fremont—The Fremont Lumber & Coal Co., authorized 
capital $10,000. 

Huntington—The Skidoo Swing Co., authorized capital 

5,000. 


3en Davis Lumber 


$25 

Indianapolis—T he Interier Hardwood Co.. 
capital $100,000; Henry 
Cc. H. Comstock. 


KANSAS. Macksville—The Western Lumber * Sup- 


authorized 
Latham, Charles Latham and 


ply Co., authorized capital $50,000; A. Aitken, J. G. Eng- 
lish, M. L. Aitken, E. P. Smith, O. Landes and A. H. 
Aitken. 

Manhattan—The Manhattan Lumber & Coal Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000; I. L. Inskeep, George E. Cragg, 
Oliver A. Hutchings, George W. Myers and M. L. 
Inskeep. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Hughes Lumber, Building 


Material & Supply Co., authorized capital $1,000; A. P. 
Witty, A. D. Jett and O. J. Kogal. 

LOUISIANA. Ponchatoula—The Ponchatoula Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; M. F. Tucker, president, 

Gibsland—The Gibsland Land & Lumber Co., authorized 
eapital $25,000; Edwin Winlock, president; B. B. Stallard, 
vice president, and T. R. Van Cleave, secretary-treasurer. 

Shreveport—The Spring Bank Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $150,000; H. M. McIver, president; E. W. Hamiter, 
vice president; J. L. Dodson, secretary, and W. H. Dye, 
treasurer, and Paul H. Menard, secretary and treasurer. 

MICHIGAN. Calumet—The Schmidt Bros. Co. (to_en- 
gage in logging business, supplying lumber, etc.), author- 
ized capital $50,000; Charles Schmidt, Anna J. Schmidt, 
Frank O. Schmidt, Gertrude M. Schmidt and Max 
Schmidt. 

Cape Girardeau—The Thomas Powers Co., authorized 
capital $5,000 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Bishop-Whaley Lumber Co. 
(to wholesale hardwood lumber, with offices in the 
Benoist Building), authorized capital $6,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Princeton—The Davis 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $60,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—The John Theurer Wagon 
Works, authorized capital $20,000. 

North Tonawanda—The Ray H. 
authorized capital $200,000; R. H. 
and H. E. Webster. 

Brooklyn—Janovsky & Falitz (Inc.) (to deal in hard- 
wood and parquet floors); authorized capital $3,000; 
Nathan Falitz, David Janovsky and Dora Janovsky. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Morehead City—The Bogue 
Sound Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,000; G. 


& Hopkins 


Bennett Lumber Co., 
Bennett, H. F. Schad 


Simmons, A. T. Wellingham and others. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Kentucky Log Co., authorized 
capital $30,000; Edward O. Robinson, Frederick W. Mow- 
bray, James A. Walsh, Arthur E. Hart and Harry N. 
Weiling. 

Cleveland—The National Millwork Supply Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; G. E. Schmidt, C. V. Ligget, 


A. J. Schur and A. E. 
OREGON. 


Knuth. 
( _ Forest Grove—The Forest Grove Planing 
Mill, authorized capital $20,000; J. S. Lownes, president 
and manager; Enoch Moore, vice president; C. Kelsey, 
secretary and treasurer, and L. M. Graham, attorney. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The Sterling Supply & 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,000; H. F. Willis and 
J. D. Mass, and W. J. Burgan. 

TEXAS. Houston—The Orange County 
authorized capital $50,000; J. P. 
and Ben S. Woodhead. 


WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Western Saw Co. has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000 and will 
take over the business of the Holmes Machinery & Saw 
Works. James C. Hill is president, John W. Holmes 
vice president and Robert H. Brinker secretary-treasurer. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Allbright—The Lewis Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; T. W. Lewis, president; C. s. 
Cunningham, vice president, and Fred K. Paxton, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Burnsville—The D. H. Gowing Veneer Co., 
capital $50,000; N. Howard Gowing, 
Cora K. Gowing, Edward G. 

Jr. 

WISCONSIN. 
thorized capital 
and H. R. Miller. 

Spencer—The Spencer Lumber & Supply Co 
ized capital $25,000. 


NEW VENTURES. 


Lumber Co., 
Carter, Lynch Davidson 


authorized 
William E. Ayer, 
Deitrick and D. H. Gowing, 


Shawano 


‘ The Gilkey Lumber Co., 
$50,000; 


au- 
Edward Scofield, E. H. 


Gilkey 


., author- 








ALABAMA. Sulligent—The 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
facturing lumber here. 

ARKANSAS. Arkadelphia—Robert O. James recently 
began wholesaling hardwood lumber. 

Van Buren—R. P. Bennett is opening a yard. 
CALIFORNIA. Arboga-Honcut—The Shasta Lumber 
Co., of Marysville, recently began business at these 
points. 

Chowchilla—The Chowchilla Lumber Co. 
gan business. 

COLORADO. Denver- 
recently began business. 

Trinidad—Williams & Messer 
yard here, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Manchester Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale lumber business, with offices 
at 28 East Jackson Boulevard. 

Chicago—The Progressive Lumber Co., 327 South La 
Salle Street, recently began the commission business. 

Sweetwater—The Alexander Lumber Co. has begun 
business here, with purchasing department at Chicago. 

IOWA. Dallas—Fred Lynch, of the Cainesville Lumber 
Co., of Cainesville, Mo., has’ opened a yard here, but 
retains his interests in the Cainesville Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Coldwater—The Western Lumber & Supply 
Co. recently began business, with purchasing department 
at Macksville. 

KENTUCKY. Williamsburg—The Mahan-Cheely Lum- 
ber Co. recently began manufacturing lumber. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Detroit Lumber Co. is pre- 
paring to establish a new yard office and mill headquart- 
ers on site between Junction and Campbell Avenues. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Clam River Lumber 
Co. recently began business, with a yard in Wisconsin. 

New Prairie—The E. J. Jones Lumber Co. recently 
began business, with purchasing department at Morris. 

MISSOURI. Orrick—F. P. Clark & Co. recently began 
business. 

MONTANA. Coffey Creek-Denton—The Basin Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Lewistown, recently began 
business at these points. 

Finch (new town)—The Chase Lumber Co., of For- 
syth, is establishing yards here. 

NEW YORK. Hamburg—The Home Lumber Co. has 
been reorganized. 

Rochester—T he Colvin Fleming Lumber Co. 
began the retail business. 

Rockville Center—The Ivanhoe Lumber & Shingle Co. 
has been organized. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Cisco—The Cisco Lumber Co., of 
Norfolk, Va., recently began manufacturing lumber. 

Lillington—The John L. Roberts Lumber Co. recently 
began manufacturing and dealing in lumber. 
_ PENNSYLVANIA. Chambersburg—The Hollinger Plan- 
ing Mill Co. is being organized by J. A. Hollinger, J. C. 
Snyder and T. H. Nelson. 

Monongahela—The Finleyville Planing Mill Co. is poling 
gg by C. B. Troutman, S. A. Troutman and wv. 


Kentucky Lumber Co., 
Ohio, has begun manu- 


recently be- 


The A. E. Phelps Lumber Co. 


have opened a retail 


recently 


«ee E. Bartlett recently began whole- 
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saling lumber, with offices in the North American 
‘Building. . 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The King Reclining Swing 
Co. recently began manufacturing swings, etc. 

TEXAS. Mexia—The Mexia Broom Factory has begun 
operation, turning out sixty dozen brooms daily. 

Roaring Springs—The P. H. Miller Lumber Co. recently 
began the retail business here, with headquarters at 
Spur. 

Somerville—The Somerville Lumber Co. will open a 
yard. 

Westminster—The Caldwell Lumber Co. will open a 
yard. 

VIRGINIA. Chase City—The Burke Lumber Co. re- 
cently began manufacturing lumber. 

Fredericksburg—The Fredericksburg Woodworking Co. 
has been organized. 

WASHINGTON. Puvallup—The Panama Lumber Co. 
has been organized by Charles Stevenson, J. A. Davis, 
Mark Graves, Frank Davis and J. L. Graves. 

South Bellingham—The B. B. 1. Lumber Co. has again 
been opened for business by Bloedel & Donovan, who 
have acquired the plant. 

WISCONSIN. Kewaunee—Thomas Liska has entered 
the lumber trade. 

Plum City—H. & T. Suter recently began the commis- 
sion lumber business. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Easthampton—Delos T. Pepin is 
erecting lumber sheds. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Detroit Lumber Co. will 
erect a fireproof planing mill and finish factory, office, 
barns and garage buildings. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Berlin—The Berlin Mills Co. will 
rebuild its mill, etc., which were recently burned. 

NEW JERSEY. Bound Brook—The Bound Brook Supply 
Co. will erect a lumber shed. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—The Carr Lumber Co. 
will build a chair factory. s 

OHIO. Findlay—H. F. Campbell is building a sawmill 
on Walnut street. 

Logan—The Snider Manufacturing Co. will rebuild its 
furniture factory. 

PENNSYLVANIA. McKeesport—Brieck Bros. will re- 
build their planing mill, which was recently destroyed by 
fire. 

Middletown—The Palmyra Woodwork Manufacturing 
Co. will replace its plant with one larger and better 
equipped. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—The Southern Coop Co. will 
establish a factory to manufacture folding chicken coops. 

WASHINGTON. Puyallup—The Panama Lumber Co., 
recently organized, will erect a sawmill. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Allbright—The Lewis Lumber Co. 
will establish a mill with a daily capacity of 25,000 feet 
of lumber. 

Streby—The W. C. White Lumber Co. is arranging 
to establish a large sawmill to manufacture fine white 
oak timber. 








CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA. Greensboro—Straiton Bros. lost their dry 
kiln by fire recently, resulting in a loss of $2,000. 

Wilmer—The mill, drykiln and runways of the Wilmer 
Lumber Co.’s abandoned lumber plant were destroyed by 
fire June 26. 

GEORGIA. Douglas—The Mathews Lumber Co.’s saw- 
mill was destroyed by fire June 17, together with 60,000 
feet of lumber; loss $5,000; no insurance. 

ILLINOIS. Joliet—The lumber sheds and offices of 
O. B. Fuller were burned June 22, entailing a loss of 
$2,000. 

INDIANA. Linton—The sawmill and yard of Robert 
ome were swept by fire recently, causing a loss of 
5,000. 

MAINE. Springvale—June 22 the mill and box factory 
of Fred A. Smith were destroyed by fire, causing a loss 
of $21,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The yard of the Cc. J. 
Larivee Lumber Co., 510 Albany Street, was visited by 
fire June 25, resulting in a loss of $20,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Quitman—The plant of the Mississippi 
Lumber Co. was damaged in a terrific windstorm, causing 
damage amounting to $2,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—The yard of Henry Snyder, 
a contractor, 514 South Fourteenth street, was visited by 
fire recently, causing damage amounting to $1,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Henderson—The Caltolina Land 
& Lumber Co.’s plant was struck by lightning recently 
and burned. The lumber was saved, but the loss of 
machinery was great. 

OHIO. Youngstown—The big yard of the Sheetz Lum- 
ber Co. was damaged by a severe electrical storm; loss 
$20,000. 

OREGON. Bandon—The sawmill of the Randolph 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire June 25, resulting in 
a loss of $75,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 

Dee—The Oregon Lumber Co.’s sawmill was destroyed 
by fire June 28, causing a loss of $500,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Four lumber camps 
and a quantity of lumber owned by the Babcock Lumber 
Co. burned near Blackwater gorge recently, causing a 
loss of $12,000. 

TENNESSEE. Clarksville—The large sawmill at Dry 
Hollow owned by Cherry & Suiter was destroyed by fire, 
also a large amount of lumber. 

VERMONT. Weston—The plant of Morton E. Con- 
verse & Son was destroyed by fire recently, causing a 
loss of $12,000, which is fully covered by insurance. 

VIRGINIA. Suffolk—The large factory of the Nanse- 
mond Truck Package Co., manufacturer of barrels, crates, 
etc., was destroyed by fire June 30, entailing a loss of 
$300,000. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—June 6 fire destroyed the 
dry kiln of the Seaside Shingle Co.; loss $10,009. 

Port Townsend—The Hadlock mill, owned by the W. J. 
Adams Estate, was burned June 11. The loss is esti- 
mated at $65,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 

Marysville—The shingle mill of the Ebey Mill Co. was 
destroyed by fire recently; loss $20,000, with $5,000 insur- 
ance. The mill will be rebuilt. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Belington—The vard of the Beling- 
ton Handle & Manufacturing Co. was visited by fire 
recently, causing a loss of $25,000. 

Elkins—R. M. MeMillan’s sawmill, 6 miles from here, 
was partly destroyed by fire June 15; loss $2,000. 

Keyser—The sawmill of James A. Dawson, near here, 
was destroyed by fire recently. 

WISCONSIN. Port Washington—The plant of the Wis- 
consin Chair Co. was damaged by lightning, fire and 
water recently in an electrical storm. The loss is esti- 
mated at $25,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


QUEBEC. Fassett—June 23 lumber at the plant of the 
Fassett Lumber Milling Co. was destroyed by fire, en- 
tailing a loss of $125,000. 











TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 











Sr. Paun, MInn., July 2.—The largest verdict ever 
awarded the State of Minnesota in a timber case is being 


contested by jhe Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company of Min- SE : OY Asante 
neapolis, on hich the State supreme court heard argu- : x 7x Geom \\ 
ments recently. The award was for $22,000. December, ; ALA o , 
1903, the State sold to the company all the pine growing i sf} We, x 

on section No. 16, Township 53, St. Louis County, for ON hbo, V“ 
which the defendant agreed to pay $7 a thousand feet. oe NEG 

The permit expired in June, 1905, and the contract pro- ee ; x a VY 
vided that the timber should be scaled and the amount e : AY % 


to be paid based on this estimate. A provision was incor- j 
porated for rescaling, should the State auditor desire. It ’ ¥/ d 


) Golly 


was reported that the defendant cut 5,026,990 feet of pine 
and settlement was made with the State on that basis. 
After a lapse of three years a former employee of the 
defendant informed the State auditor that more timber 
had been removed than had been paid for. A rescale was 
ordered and it was found that 7,927,820 feet of timber had 
been cut from the land and the State brought suit for the 
amount represented by the difference, 2,900,830 feet. The 
lower court returned a verdict of 2,108,048 feet and the 
company appealed on the ground that the rescale as made 
was not authorized by the contract. 


a Xx X fy 
4 


7S, 


Sr. Louris, Mo., July 1.—Judgment for $44,909 was given 
the Miller-Vidor Lumber Company of Galveston, Tex., 
last week against William A. Holladay in the St. Louis 
Circuit Court. Mr. Holladay executed sixteen promissory 
notes for 250 each to the company May 1, 1909. The 
notes were secured by deeds of trust on Texas tfmberlands 
and the company alleged Mr. Holladay failed to pay them 
at maturity. 





Star City, W. VA., July 2.—June 21 the plant of the 








Shriver Lumber & Manufacturing Company was sold by . ° 
Trustee Allison. The lumber and plant, together with 
real estate, were sold to L. T. Morlan, of Pittsburg, for 
$3,400. 


: Ss 
Bancor, Me., July 2.—A_ petition in bankruptcy has been eR \' e Eclipse 
filed in the United States a court by raped E. — tie o 
dier, a lumberman of Lincoln, who owes $56,436 and has T 
assets of $35,520. Of the listed debts, $1,230 is for wages Ime Itself 
due; $13,062 of the claims secured and $41,626 unsecured. 

The creditors are banks, firms and individuals in many 
parts of Maine and New England. 


—— in the regularity of our 
NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., July 2.—Upon motions made 7 


by District Attorney Dudley, Justice Emery dismissed six 7 

indictments against Asa K. Silverthorne, of Silverthorne prompt shipments of 
& Co., lumber dealers of this city, and one against Charles 
N. Swartwood, an inspector of lumber at Sayre, Pa., in- 
dicted on charges of endeavoring to defraud the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad: out of $70,000. The statement brought 


out the fact that the Lehigh people could not produce the F r ; mber 
necessary witnesses. 1 u 
AND 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., July 2.—An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy bas been filed against Julius A. Abrahams and 
William J. Beneke, trading as Verplanck & Co., lumber 


dealers. The claims of the petitioners total $1,630. R d fs dar 
tIDGEWOOoD, N. J., July 2.—A meeting of the creditors : e e 


of the Nickerson-Hopper Lumber Company was held and a 


settlement of 10 percent proposed, to be followed by 15 e 
percent every alternate three months. ing es 


CornuNNA, MicH., July 3.—The Fox & Mason Furniture 
Company; R. J. Colby appointed receiver. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 3.—The Eli D. Miller Company : A trial order will demon- 


has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


vases : strate the advantages we 


The Barney & Smith Car Com- 


am have to offer you. 





DayTon, On10, July 3. 
pany; receiver appointed. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 2.—The Floyd Olmstead Com- = 
pany has filed a petition in bankruptcy. Be Remember, 1,500,000 feet 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 2.—In_the involuntary bank- of Lumber Daily with ship- 
oe a, - = —— of Bs he a a —= : 2 
x. P. Rentz, schedules have been filed in the office of the r ‘ 7 r 
ey * the Federal court, placing the liabilities at $254,- ments by ral (over any 
719 and assets at $279,822. In this case the receivers, C, : : as P 
B. McNair and George Rentz, filed report that this concern Transcontinental Railroad) 
is in legal possession. of a railroad valued at $60,000, 
which should be included in the ass2ts, the railroad extend- or by water. 
ing 6 miles from Silver Springs to the Oklawaha River, 


across the river, and extending 7 miles into the timber of 
the Upchurch Lumber Company. Tell " d 
ctcneanimeat ‘ e us you needs 
NORFOLK, VA., June 30.—The Richmond Cedar Works, of : and get our prices. 
this city, has filed suit against the John L. Roper Lumber 
Company, making a claim for damages on the ground that : 
fire which started on land of the Roper company in March 
spread to the property of the plaintiff, destroying several C Ith 
miles of railroad and a large quantity of standing timber ommonwea 


and logs. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 80.—S. E. Naylor & Co., lumber Lumber Co. 
dealers of Gulfport, have petitioned for a discharge in bank- 
ruptcy. 

——. SEATTLE, - WASHINGTON 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 30.—Carl C. Conkle, of Pittsburgh, 

Pa., filed suit against the Western Tie & Lumber Company 


in the circuit court last week to recover $133,930,20, alleged : SALES OFFICES: 
to be due him as commission for finding a buyer for timber- 
land owned by the company in Arkansas. E. A. Nixon, vice : E. F. HEISSER, 


president of the company, said that Conkle, in the opinion 
of the firm, is not entitled to the commission. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Sales Agent for North Dakota. 













R. G. CHESBRO, 
Sales Agent for South Dakota. 





H. A. GIFFEN, 
Sales Agent for Nebraska. 


RED RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Representative for Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Illinois. 











J. W. McClure, representative of the Samuel McClure 
Timber Company, of Stillwater, Minn., sold the company’s 
timber holdings in the Young’s River district to the 
Bremner Logging Company. The tract consists of 3,000 
acres of spruce, fir and hemlock. The consideration was 
not made public. 











Hornblower & Weeks and Stone & Webster have bought 
all the timber stock of the Connecticut Valley Lumber 
Company, of Boston, Mass., comprising 300,000 acres, 
located on the upper waters and tributaries of the Con- 
necticut and Androscoggin Rivers. 


The Whitmer-Steel Company, of Sunbury, Pa., bought 
14,000 acres of timberland in Centre and Clinton Counties, 
Pa., which it will develop on acquiring an extension to its 
system running out of White Deer into Sugar Valley. 


The Rosa Lumber .Company, of Picayune, Miss.. bought 
7,500,000 feet of longleaf yellow pine from L. K. Baker 
and J. K. Woodruff through J. Numa Jordy, of New 
Orleans. ‘The consideration was $32,000. 





The Boutin Timber Company, of Wisconsin, sold to the 
Balley Lumber Company, of Arkansas, 3,400 acres of short- 
leaf pine and hardwoods in Amite County, Miss., for 
$95,000. I. M. Jordy, of New Orleans, acted as agent. 











John Sanders, D. C. Craver and H. B. McWilliams, of 
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THE DALLAS LUMBER 
AND LOGGING CO. 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 








Large Timbers 
Car Material, Yard Stock 
Special Bills 


TELECODE 


DALLAS, OREGON 











q nal —_ woe oe 





Sullivan Lumber Company 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar and White Pine 
Lumber, Poles and Piling ; 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Chamber of Commerce 
uilding 














Portland, Ore. 








Northwestern Lumber Company 
Oregon Fir 
Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Oregon White Pine 


Send us your inquiries. 


O. R. Menefee, Pres. PORTLAND, ORE. 











Wind River Lumber Company 


CASCADE LOCKS, OREGON 





Soft Yellow Fir in 
Idaho White Pine | S3isht 
Western Hemlock Mixed 
and Red Cedar Care. 

















For Factory Lumber 
om PINE AND FIR 


LYSTUL - STUVLAND LBR. CO., Glendale, Ore. 














CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. 


Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. 


Designed by a prac- 


tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finge 
straps. Size of book, closed, 4%4x8% inches. Price per 


copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


Marshall, ‘Tex., and J. T. Bertrand, of Houston, recently 
bought 2,300 acres of timberland in Montgomery County, 
Tex., near Houston. 


The St. Bernard Cypress Company, of New Orleans, La., 
has bought a large tract of timber located in Plaquemines, 
La., from the Calumet Land & Timber Company for $38,000, 


W. A. Scott, of Clover, Okla., bought 22,500 acres of tim- 
berland in Crittenden County near Jeanette. 


George TL. Morse, of New Bedford, Mass., and II. C. Morse, 
of Providence, R. L., recently bought the nding timber on 
a large tract of land in Peacham, Vt., for $12,000. 


vz 
= 





The Hilgard Lumber Company, of Meacham, Ore., has 
contracted with the Federal Government for 72,680 feet of 
yellow pine timber on the Burnt River watershed of the 
Whitman National forest. The price was $3.05 a thousand, 
which is said to be the highest price paid the Government 
for yellow pine. ; 





OBITUARY 


Emil Durr. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 2.—Emil Durr, 72 years old, a 
pioneer lumberman and at one time alderman in this city, 
died at his home June 22. Mr. Durr's first business ven- 
ture wis with T. H. Judd & Co., lumber dealers. Later 
he formed a partnership with John Rugee under the firm 
name ot Durr & Rugee, the first lumber concern to establish 
2 lumberyard on the Burnham Canal. While in the lum- 
ber business he became connected with the Adamant Com- 
pany, manufacturer of plaster products, which later was 
incorporated in the United States Gypsum Company of 
Chicago, of which company he was treasurer for eight 
years. He was one of the organizers and first president 
of the German-American Bank. He held several city offices 
and was a member of Excelsior Lodge No. 175, F. & A. M.; 
Excelsior Chapter No. 40, R. A. M.; Wisconsin Commandery 








No. L and a thirty-second degree Scottish Rite Mason, and 
treasurer of the Scottish Rite bodies up to the time of 
his death. The surviving children are: Dr. William E. 


Durr, Charles C. Durr and Mrs, John S. Brennan. 





W. H. Knox. 


Hlouston, Tex., July 2.—W. H. Knox, well-known lum- 
berman of Dallas, died at the Brazos Hotel June 26, of 
heart failure. Mr. Knox was born at Pembroke, N. H., 79 
years ago, and had been in the lumber business for 40 
years, coming to Texas from Wisconsin in 1900. He is 
survived by his widow and son, Hiram Knox, of Livingston, 
fex. At the time of his death he and his son were en- 
gaged in constructing a railroad from Bronson to Hemp- 
hill, intending to operate a large sawmill at the latter 
place. The work will be continued by the son. Mr. Knox 
was a Mason and a member of the Presbyterian Church. 





H. J. Wilmoth. 


ELKINS, W. Va., July 2.—H. J. Wilmoth, who died at 
Myersdale, Pa., was head of H. J. Wilmoth & Sons, of 
Boyer, W. Va., having in 1906 bought the operation of the 
M. P. Bock Lumber Company at Boyer and later the inter- 
ests of J. W. McCullough. Early in the present year Mr. 
Wilmoth, owing to failing health, disposed of his lumber 
interests to the Virginia Lumber Company. Eight children 
survive him, as follows: Mrs. Ralph Quillman, of Norris- 
town, Pa., the Misses Clara, Florence, Mary and Gretchen, 
Alfred, Fred L. and Barney D. Wilmoth, of Myersdale. 





William H. J. Kieckhefer. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., July 2.—William H. J. 


Kieckhefer, 


vice president of the Kieckhefer Box Company and _ con- 
nected with many leading industries here, died July 1, at 


the age of 56 years. Mr. Kieckhefer was taken to the Mayo 
Brothers’ Hospital in Rochester, Minn., last spring in the 
hope that an operation would help his condition. He seemed 
to improve for a time, but was forced to take to his bed 
three or four weeks ago. His early connections were with the 


tl. M. Benjamin Coal Company, the tobacco house of B. 
Lwidersdort & Co., and the John Pritzlaff Hardware Com- 


pany. After that he became connected with the tin manu- 
facturing concern of F. Kieckhefer & Bro., and in twenty- 
five years built up a large business. He established the 
Kieckhefer Box Company for his sons. He is survived by 
his widow, formerly Miss Louise Schroeder, daughter of the 


late John Schroeder, and eight children, including Mrs. 
Erwin G. Wurster, Miss Martha Kieckhefer and Robert J., 
John W., George, William jr., Herbert and Walter Kieck- 
hefer, 





Oscar Helgesen. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 2.—After living sixty hours with 
the right side of his head crushed, Oscar Helgesen, owner of 
the Wauwatosa Feed, Fuel & Lumber Company, of Wauwa- 
tosa, a suburb of this city, died at the Trinity Hospital 
June 29. Mr. Helgesen was 55 years old. 





F. A. Hotchkiss. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., July 2.—F. A. Hotchkiss, 58 years 
old, a member of the Knapp & Hotchkiss Lumber Company, 


this city, died June 20 after a lingering illness. Besides 
Mrs. Hotchkiss he is survived by two children, J. Mason 
Hotchkiss and Mrs. John Tritte, both of this city. Mr. 


Hotchkiss was formerly president of the board of education 
and vestryman of St. George’s Church. He was prominent 
in Masonic circles, being a member of the lodge and chapter 
in Whitehall and of Washington Commandery 33, of Sara- 
toga Springs, of the Scottish Rite bodies in Troy and Albany, 
and of the Masonic Veterans’ Association of Troy. He had 
been engaged in the lumber business here for fifteen years. 


—V—_—-~eneOOYOoe 
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Many retail lumber yards carry standard bridging, 
and have gotten the carpenters into the habit of ordering 
it instead of making it at the job. This bridging may 
often be worked out of waste material at the yard, thus 
turning a loss into a profit. Bridging may easily be cut 
on a saw table at the proper angle for the usual 16-inch 
spacing of joists and save useless work at the job. 


ODI III ID ID I ID I 


In the ordinary soda digestor process wood pulp, when 
discharged from the digestor, is washed in a number of 
changes of water, and this water down to a certain 
strength or number of washings then has to pass through 
an evaporator for the recovery of the soda. In a new 
patent it is proposed to wash the pulp by sucessive wring- 
ing through heavy rolls, alternating with the application 
of much smaller amounts of water. It is claimed that the 
pulp is thus washed more efficiently and the soda is in 
solution in a very much smaller body of water, requiring 
less fuel for recovery. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28. 


Trade was materially interfered with this week by 
the Fourth of July, many of the yards closing from 
Thursday evening to Monday morning. So far as the 
volume of business is concerned, however, the yard 
trade has been good, with prices fairly steady. This 
observation applies especially to those yards that 
handle lumber for building purposes, and judging from 
the permits which are being taken out weekly, there 
should be no slackening in the building industry be- 
fore the year is out. Country trade is not so brisk, 
although retailers state they had a fine trade through- 
out the spring and the outlook is bright for fall, as 
crop prospects are reported to be good, notwithstanding 
the fact that some sections of the country are much 
in need of rain. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended June 
28 aggregated 58,346,000 feet, against 62,385,000 feet for 
the corresponding week in 1912. Total receipts from 
January 1 to June 28, 1913, amounted ta 1,453,777,000 
feet, an increase of 323,595,000 feet over the correspond- 
ing period last year. Shipments for the week ended June 
28 were 20,461,000 feet, an increase of 5,338,000 feet over 
the corresponding week in 1912. Total shipments from 
January 1 to June 28 aggregated 481,982,000 feet, 4,219,- 
000 feet more than was shipped from Chicago during the 
same period in 1912. Shingle receipts for the week show 
a decrease of 1,803,000 over the corresponding week in 
1912, while total receipts from January 1 to June 238, 
1913, show an increase of 36,853,000. | Shipments of 
shingles for the week show an increase—289,000 in 
amount—over the same week last year, while total ship 
ments show an increase of 65,769,000 over the ecompara- 
tive period from January 1, 1912. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by the 
—WEEK 


soard of Trade. 
JUNE 28. 
Lumber. 


RECEIPTS ENDED 

Shingles. 
8,197,000 
10,000,000 





Decrease 4,039,000 1,803,000 


ToTaL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 28. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
DEGM is504as os sedan ae as ......1,453,777,000 282,410,000 
UME a ey oak linda se ota el aie) wiwesre vote ne areas d 1,180,182,000 245,557,000 
RIRCDORGE 6s iis-5sics ens ee seule BeBe D Ie 36,853,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 28, 

Lumber. Shingles. 
REE ool avers hha wea aiis rs 20,461,000 7,911,000 
A aso oe tek pause Mies 7,622,000 


25,799,000 


Increase 
Decrease 


289,000 
5,338,000 


ToTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 28. 

Lumber. 
481,982,000 
477,763,000 


Shingles. 
249,967,000 
184,198,000 


Increase 4,219,000 65,769,000 


RECEIPTS BY WATER. 


Week ended June 28, 7,833,000 feet. 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
week ended July 2 were: 

CLASS— No. 
Under $1,000 


Value. 





* 1,000 and under $ 5,000.............. 
5,000 and’ under 10,000. ............ ) 
10,000 @nd under 25;000..........5.. 3 
25,000 and under 50,000............. 4 31,000 
D. Meyer, 11-story brick hotel........... 1 250,000 








OS eRe ae a ne Sener 133 $ 1,018,650 
Average valuation for week............ 7,659 
TOUTAIS PYCVIOUS WEEK 2. icc sce eccccccss 1,428,650 


Average valuation previous w« 
Totals corresponding week 1912 
Totals January 1 to July 2, 1913 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 





131,350 








NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—_Demand is rather 


northern pine. 


quiet for all 


grades of 
The majority of wholesalers report that 
buyers are very well stocked for immediate requirements 
and are not disposed to take on new stock until the fall 


trade has opened more clearly. Prices are holding steady. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The northern pine mills are ship- 
ping in considerable volume, and while the volume of 
orders coming in is not heavy a feature is that the 
buyers generally ask for quick delivery, indicating that 


their stocks have run low and need the lumber. The 
competition of other woods is unusually keen, but 
northern pine salesmen are not trying to force the 


market, being confident that their product will sell, and 
they are holding prices at a firm level. The crop outlook 
is excellent except in some South Dakota territory dam- 
aged by drouth and then by hot winds. Elsewhere pros- 
pects are fine and business conditions in the twin cities 
are excellent. 


New York.—Wholesalers are receiving little call, al- 


though some report a slightly better demand than a 
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week ago. Some of the cheaper grades are selling closer, 
but as a general rule stock is at hand for immediate 
requirements and prices are more or less shaded. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—Dealers say trade is flat in most grades, 
although demand is fair for low grades. Buyers are hold- 
ing off until the tariff bill is settled and take only lumber 
that is needed to carry them along. Wholesalers have 
placed small orders, if any, during the year, and are likely 
to hold off until late in the season before getting in 
stocks. ‘They look for lower prices and say that their 
delay in purchasing stock this year has been justified by 
the result. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A seasonable trade is re- 
ported and yard stocks are not as plentiful as they were, 
box and other lower grades in steady demand being 
more broken than usual for this time of year. The new 
cut is beginning to come down by lake and the yards 
are aiming to replenish broken stocks. Prices are firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—White pine is 
change to price and stocks are not excessive, espe- 
cially for prompt shipment. The better grades are active 
and bring list prices without difficulty. In low grades the 
market is not so active, as most dealers and mills appear 
to be sold ahead. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


steady without any 


as 





New York.—Prices are off and no particular improve- 
ment in the demand is looked for. Concessions are on 
about the same basis as for the last two or three weeks 
and while the demand continues dull there is no inclina- 
tion to push stocks for urgent sale. Yards are fairly 
well supplied with assortments and as their own demand 
extremely slow price cutting brings very little new 
business. Six or seven vessels were in the market last 
week on demurrage with stock on consignment for which 
shippers could find no ready buyer. This considerably 
weakens the situation from the wholesalers’ point of 
view and temporarily hurts the market, but with yard 
business running as slow as it is and stocks so freely 
offered by the mills, retailers have very little inducement 
to buy except to take at low prices stocks they do not 
need, 


is 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much is doing, according to dealers, 
who say that purchases are being made in a small way. 
Some dealers find that crating lumber is not plentiful, 
and there is always a fair demand for it. The market 
is not as strong as it was a few weeks ago, but the 
falling off regarded temporary. 


is as 


Boston, Mass..-No doubt concessions are being made 
for frames, with many sales as low as $24.50. It is 
difficult to quote with accuracy on random. Business is 
considered fair and improvement is looked for by most 
of the wholesalers. fandom planed spruce boards are 
holding at $23.50 with matched and clipped boards freely 
offered at $25. 






Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce trade is sold up 
sidering the other tendencies of the market. Demand is 
strong and there is not much stock. Some peculiar con- 
ditions exist in the spruce trade, notably the heavy buy- 
ing for export, which is absorbing much of the available 


well, con- 


supply. Were the market for domestic consumption 
normal there would be a serious shortage of spruce. As 
it is there is a steadiness in price, but no effort to 


increase the present list is immediately expected. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—The post business has seemingly struck its 
usual midsummer slow point and little demand is ex- 
pected during the next two months. Trade has been 
very fair, stocks having been well reduced. Pole demand 
continued fair and while not as heavy as some expected 
early in the season it is a little better than normal. It 
is thought that pole stocks in the fall will be greatly 
reduced. : 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers are shipping out some 
large consignments of poles, and orders are being placed 
especially for short and medium lengths. Demand for 
posts has slackened with the approach of harvest and 
orders on hand will soon be cleaned up. Trade has been 
satisfactory and prices are showing strength. There is 
every indication of a good fall demand and advances in 
the market are expected by that time. 





HARDWOODS. 


Demand continues quiet, as is usual at this 
Production is going on steadily and the trade 
is proceeding as if the dulness were only a temporary con- 
dition. Many of the manufacturers are busy with mid- 
summer inventory and are, therefore, not laying in much 
stock. Many of the facteries closed from Thursday eve- 
ning until Monday morning, on account of the Fourth 
of July. This has helped reduce the demand. Whole- 
salers handling carlots direct from the South and North 
report a fair demand and a scarcity of dry lumber in 
several of the leading staples, which is rather a fortunate 
thing for these having them to sell. While some of the 
avenues of consumption are cut off, others are open for 
considerable stock. 


Chicago. 


season. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Consumers are holding off because 
of the steady high level of prices, and the business done 
is almost all in small lots. There is no weakening, how- 


ever, as hardwood holders have plenty of faith in the 
future, and bargain prices are not in evidence. A fair 


business is doing in spite of the conservative feeling, as 
buyers are nearly all reduced to the necessity of restock- 
ing. Birch and maple are manifesting special strength, 
and low-grade basswood is holding up surprisingly. 


—_— 


St. Louis, Mo.—There still continues to be a dullness 
prevailing in the hardwood market, although it can hardly 
be expected to get in many orders with this extremely 
hot weather prevailing all over this territory. Consumers 


are not buying and that has caused a let-up in the 
demand for the retail yards. Of course some buying is 
being done all the time, but not enough to keep the dis- 












tributers very busy. Plain red oak seems to be the E 
most in demand of any of the hardwoods. This cali | he Hlome of E 
comes from all classes of consumers. Ash, especially 
common ash, is also being called for fairly wel!. Cot- 


of Pacific 
Coast 


tonwood and gum are fairly good sellers. Prices on all 
items continue firm and are being well maintained. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The supply of hardwoods continues 
very light and is not up to the expectations of factory 
men, who had hoped to see the offerings more plentiful 
and the prices a bit easier. The present level is so high 
that buyers as a rule hesitate about investing in stock. 
3uying, therefore, is limited to immediate needs and 
few manufacturers of millwork are willing to place con- 
tracts for their season supply. But even with the limited 
buying the supply is not heavy enough to indicate any 
surplus. Demand for gum is rather slow and the price 
is hardly up to the level of the other hardwoods. 


When we fall down on filling 
an order it’s no fault of our tim- 
ber, our mills, our organization 
or our intentions. We're limited 
on excuses, but with the 18 mills 
we have back of us we’re seldom 
called upon to make them. For 
proof of this statement send us 
your next order for 


Old Growth 


YELLOW FIR 


Flooring Finish—Factory Stock. 


SPRUCE 


Soft, Odorless Milk White 


For Yard or Factory Purposes. 


= Red Cedar Siding and Finish, Pre- 
= mium Brand Red Cedar Shingles, 
Spars, Piling, Timbers, Silo and 
Tank Material, Sash and Door Cut 
Stock, Box Shooks, Veneered Pro- 
ducts, Turned Stock, Lath and 
Mouldings. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Special emphasis is laid on the 
fact that there are fewer inquiries and that there 1s also 
a decrease in new business. However, conditions are 
better than they have been for several years at this sea- 
son and lumbermen declare they have little cause for 
complaint. Prices are well maintained and, because of 
this fact, buyers are nut taking anything beyond their 
more pressing requirements. This, of itself, would sug- 
gest ordevs for small rather than large quantities of 
lumber and there are, as a matter of fact, many more 
small than large orders. Export business is active and 
large quantities of lumber are being sent abroad. Plain 
oak and the lower grades of cottonwood and gum are 
easily the features in points of both strength and activity. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Most big concerns here are busy with 
inventories, and look for trade to take on new life before 
the summer is over. Oak is said to be a shade easier, 
though it is doubtful if it is quoted lower. Chestnut and 
poplar are moving in moderate way. Ash is a satisfac- 
tory seller. A number of good flooring sales have been 
made for buildings in New York up to 250,000 feet to 
the contract. Exports have been made to London and 
Glasgow, and some contracts are being filled for Austria. 
This market would greatly benefit by more advantageous 
conditions and rates for foreign business. There 
activity in the box business. 


is also 











Louisville, Ky.—The second half of the year is starting 
under favorable auspices, as shipping is considerably 
larger in amount than usual at this season, and reflects 
the larger consumption by manufacturers. Not much 
new business, comparatively, is coming in, and it is not 
expected that the next two months will show any great 
amount of activity, although every indication points to 
a good volume of trade being taken care of. Quartered 
oak continues to sell well at stiff prices, and plain oak is 
moving rather freely, though the demand is hardly 
as active as it was a few months ago. Ash and chestnut 
are good sellers, chestnut being quieter than heretofore. 
Gum is also rather quiet, though a fair volume of sales 
is reported. 














Lynchburg, Va.—While the oak market is regarded as 
quiet, it is believed that a great deal of the dullness is 
due to seasonable slackness. The railroads are not in 
the market except for necessary repair materials, and the 
demand for ties is weak. Furniture manufacturers are 
still taking fair quantities. The poplar market is im- 
proved, and local lumbermen are disposing of their 
stock more rapidly. Chestnut is unchanged. The ex- 
port oak market has not shown any great improvement; 
although it is expected that the demand will strengthen 
during July or in the early part of August. 


Sales Agents for Associated 
Mills of Grays and Willapa 
Harbors, Washington, of 


Elkins, W. Va.—While the better grades of lumber are 
bringing good prices, that can not be said of the inferior 
grades of oak, maple, beech, birch, etc. Sound wormy 
chestnut, however, can not be placed in the same cate- 
gory, for the mills have had a good run of that kind of 
lumber for the last month or so. The best grades of 
oak still command good prices backed by a strong de- 
mand. Generally speaking the volume of business is 
keeping most of the mills busy, with nothing in sight 
to indicate any immediate decrease in business. 


Combined Annual Capacity: 
1,000,000,000 Feet Lumber. 
225,000,000 Pieces Lath. 
300,000,000 Shingles. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE:— 


Aberdeen, Wash. 


TTT 


Ashland, Ky.—All the oak mills are in operation and 
a lot of lumber is going on sticks for fall and winter. 
Orders on the books take care of about all the stock dry 
enough for summer shipments. Considerable is doing in 
timbers. No change is reported in price. 





New York.—No doubt the consuming and yard trades 
are slow and far below the level of two months ago, but 
nearly every wholesaler has considerable business on 
his books which must be shipped, and inquiries are com- 
ing along on a better basis. Stocks among the yards are 
becoming better assorted, but consumers have worked 
their supplies to the lowest possible basis, and no doubt 
when trade begins to pick up there will be some wild 
scrambling for prompt shipments. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES: 
CHICAGO, ILL.—1946-47 Peoples’ Gas Bldg.— 
A.J. Sine, Dist. Mgr.; S. C. Lawrence, Dist. Salesman. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN—530 Lumber Exchange— 
M. T. Owens, Dist. Manager. 
OMABA, NEB.—551 Brandeis Bldg — 
J. A. Shaw, Dist. Mgr. 
DENVER, COLO.—428 First Nat’l Bank Bldg— 
T. P. White, Dist. Mgr. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—307 Main St.— 
J.J. Stewart, Dist. Salesman. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.—2789 Valentine Ave.— 
C. E. Littell, Dist. Salesman. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—P. O. Box 4 6-~ 
F. M. Belden, Manager. 


INLAND EMPIRE ard DAKOTAS— 
O. Roesner, Trav. Salesman, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is rather quiet at most yards 
and buyers are taking only what lumber they are likely 
to need for their immediate use. A fair volume of lum- 
ber is being received, mostly by rail, but this is on con- 
tracts placed some time ago, as a rule. The mills are 
inclined to make some concessions on some kinds of lum- 
ber, though plain oak seems to be holding rather strong. 
Maple can be procured for less money than it could sev- 
eral months ago. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers are doing a fair 
business. Sales are mostly for immediate delivery and 
frequent enough to provide a healthy tone to the mar- 
ket, permitting of no surplus and keeping prices firm. 
Furniture manufacturers are ordering more freely than 
most consumers of hardwoods. 


Boston, Mass.—Business is considered fair. Stocks are 
not very heavy and the hardwood circulars do not show 
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Alabama-Mississippi Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


Yellow IPime 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1703 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago. 
MILLS: Monroe Miss., Pinebur, Miss. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Timbers, Silo Stock and Kiln Dried 1” Stock. 








o 3 
: 
W. B. CRANE AND CoMPANY 
Established 1881 
Manufacturers of 
Hardwood Lumber 
Timber and Ties 
Cedar Posts, Yellow CHICAGO 
Pine, Fir Timber. Mills at Falcon, Miss. 


General Office, 
Yards and Planing Mills: 
22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Streets 





Specialty :—Oak Timber, Plank, Ete. || Long Dis. Phones, Canal 3190-3191 








“Pilsen Lumber Company 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK, YELLOW PINE - 
LATH and SHINGLES. Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 








Laflin and 22nd Streets, CHICAGO 
\. Va 








WHITE STAR LUMBER C0., chickco* ic 


Phone Harrison 4012. Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Jobbers of YELLOW PINE, FIR and RED CEDAR 


D, LIGHTBODY. Pres, D0. McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C, E, CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas 











ROBERT L. ANDRES 


Idaho White Pine and 
Western Pine Lumber 


FACTORY LUMBER A SPECIALTY. 


Office, 1404 Fisher Bldg., 
CHICAGO 
3 


(Garren }]:)zeves i 6. 


We are heavy bayers of 
Hardwoods, Ties and Car Stock 
Yellow Pine Timbers 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 








' Tel. Harrison-7393. 




















Write us for orders. 
Railroad and 


TIMBER 22's2232" 


OAK, FIR, YELLOW PINE 
SWITCH AND CROSS TIES 


Marsh & Truman Lumber Company 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 


Hardwood 


Lumber. 








Fred. D. Smith 


Office and Yard: 
1323 to 1343 No. Branch St. 


CHICAGO. 








BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 


Logging and Lumbering, - $5.25 postpaid. 
Lectures on Sylviculture, - - 2.15 a 
Forest Mensuration. . - - 1.16 oe 
Forest Finance, - - . - .55 i 
Forest Policy, - - - - - 1.90 ad 
Forest Protection, - - - 1.65 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those interested in 
lumbering and forestry. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











the supply to be more than normal. Flooring is still 
holding firm but no doubt a few more orders would 


strengthen the manufacturer's position. 


Baltimore, Md.—Mills as a rule are finding takers for 
their output in such quantities as to absorb the cut and 


there is no need for stocks to go begging. It does not 
appear that prices have gone down appreciably, and 
with a complete absence of congestion it is likely that 


business will remain good. Basswood 
excellent request at attractive prices. 


and gum are in 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The best feature of this trade is found 
in the demand for chestnut, which is very brisk. As a 
general rule hardwoods are in a more satisfactory con- 
dition than the other grades of lumber, but there has 
been a notable easing off in buying. The price of oak is 
easier. Poplar and maple are quiet. Demand for maple 
flooring is especially weak. Hickory is strong and 
searce. Good ash is still firm, with low grades slightly 
easier than a week ago, but without change in price. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Yards and factories are buying stead- 


ily. Yard stocks are only fair. Factory stocks are not 
large, but there is no tendency to increase them. Mill 
stocks are not large and are not increasing. There is 
no trouble of any consequence from the car shortage 
and deliveries are being made with promptness. Quar- 
tered and plain oak are strong and are probably the 


strongest points in the market. There is a good demand 
for all grades of chestnut, especially the lower grades. 
Basswood and ash are moving well. Other hardwoods are 
unchanged. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Only a fair demand for hardwoods 
is reported, with plain oak having the best call. The 
market is in fair condition with prices holding firm and 
good prospects for a fair year. Not much can be ex- 
pected for the next couple of months, but the light 
buying of the last few weeks with a fair consumption 
going on right along leads many dealers to believe that 
the heavy supplies laid in by the big consumers will 
not last long and that there will be a good general de- 
mand, but in a small way, for the next few months, with 
a really good demand in the early fall. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Trade continues moderately brisk, notwith- 
standing the discouraging conditions pertaining to other 
staple woods in this territory. Present buying is smaller 
than earlier in the year, but prices are said to be steady 
for most material. The suburban building outlook is 
bright and builders are using this wood as freely as ever. 
Demand throughout the country is still strong. 


New York.—Hemlock is continuing in its good demand 
and wholesalers report a better run of business in this 
line than in others. Indications point to a little accumu- 
lation of stock at mill points and not so much complaint 
is made as to inability of yards to get their assortments 
as promptly as wanted. Hemlock has been in brisk de- 
mand and notwithstanding slow buying considerable 
business is still on books and must be moved. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand exceeds that for almost any 
other wood and builders are doing an active business. 
They say that they are obliged to look around at different 
yards before they are able to get what lumber they re- 
quire. This is because stocks here ran very low before 
navigation opened and the building going on has been 
fully up to the average. Prices thus far have remained 
firm and dealers look to see little change in the near 
future. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Within a week or two deal- 
ers will be in position to supply the trade more readily 
than at any other time this season. Stocks cut this 
season are beginning to come down the Lakes and deal- 
ers expect to take care of the demand to better advan- 
tage during the rest of the season. Prices are firm, no 
advance being contemplated. Demand is active and 
inquiries are numerous. 


Boston, Mass.—Hemlock continues in a healthy condi- 
tion and sales are still made at $24 for good eastern 
clipped and $23 for random. It would be impossible to 
state that purchases could not be made for less money 
but the foregoing prices are generally accepted. Demand 
could be better, although cargoes of random have been 
sold recently at $23. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Better buying in hemlock is reported, 
especially in the East, while offerings are somewhat 
more free and there is a better supply for prompt ship- 
ments. There is no marked change in price. Here and 
there one hears of some slight concessions, but this 
does not extend over a wide field and the market seems 
to be able to hold its own much better than was ex- 
pected after yellow pine prices began to weaken. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is fair although some weak- 
ness in price has developed. Stocks are not heavy and 


as a result lower prices are not expected. Building 
trade demand is active in every part of the Buckeye 
State. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Trade is quiet and demand seems to be 
sharing the same listlessness regarding local and other 
hardwoods. Firsts and seconds are holding their own 
in this market and Nos. 1 and 2 common are inclined 
to weakness. 





Baltimore, Md.—Poplar is about holding its own, with 
the demand sufficiently active to take up the output and 
with the range of prices fairly steady. Reports from 
abroad are generally to the effect that business is not 
good, the Balkan war scare and other developments 
having tended to check the demand for lumber at a time 
when the movement from the United States was large 
under the stimulus of the attractive prices realized last 
year. The situation is made somewhat easier by a slight 


concession in ocean freight rates, but this is by no means 
encouraging; a sharp restriction of shipments is in order. 
That so much lumber should have gone abroad at a time 
when prices at home were improving is one of the pecu- 
liarities of the trade. Extra wide stocks are still in 
sufficiently active request to maintain the advantage 
gained and the outlook is in the main encouraging. 





Ashland, Ky.—Demand for poplar shows some improve- 
ment, the call from abroad being the feature. The lath 
market is strong with prices firm. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is steady, prices are firm and 
no weakness of any consequence has appeared. Wide 
sizes are moving better and accumulated stocks are a 
thing of the past. Stocks in the hands of retailers are 
only fair. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The poplar market shows no im- 
provement. Good grades are not demanded and the low 
grades are moving freely at stiff prices. Manufacturers 
claim to have very little accumulation of the better 
grades and are short on low grades. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Inquiries are numerous for deliveries for 
August and later than that, from buyers in this imme- 
diate section and from the eastern market. Present 
buying, however, is small, with prices remaining fairly 
steady. Some car siding and other car stocks in both 
fir and spruce are moving, but trade seems to lack snap. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Demand is a little improved on uppers 
and slack on lower grades. Stocks on hand have been 
increasing. Mills are shutting down for the Fourth and 
the week’s output of lumber will be almost nil. Feeling 
in the trade is not pessimistic and mill men are confident 
a good demand will follow harvest and have no inclina- 
tion to book much ahead of that at low prices. Logging 
camps are down for from one to three and six weeks. 


Portland, Ore.—The volume of business in fir is re- 
ported fair and the tone of the market seems to be better 
than a couple of weeks ago. The foreign demand con- 
tinues very satisfactory and many orders are on the 
books for cargoes. The output of the Columbia River 
mills has been curtailed the last month to the extent 
of about 40,000,000 feet owing to inability of some of the 
mills to operate because of high water in the 
The log market is steady. 


river. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The fir market is in somewhat bet- 
ter condition. The weakness that appeared a month or 
so ago and resulted in a sag of a dollar or more is not 
so evident. The lost ground has not been regained, but 
the market is much steadier. Very attractive prices are 
being made on surplus items of slash grain flooring, 
No. 2 clear and better drop siding, shiplap, boards and 
dimension. The outlook is good for a better demand the 
next few weeks and any change in price undoubtedly 
will be for the better. Red cedar siding is about holding 
its own at $2.50 off. The trade is being gradually weaned 
away from bundling short length siding separately. Deal- 
ers generally are well pleased with the results of handling 
short lengths with the long and when so disposed of the 
mills are making a further concession of 50 cents a thou- 
sand. 





WESTERN PINE. 





Chicago.—Sugar pine and white pine and shop lumber 
are meeting with ready sale in Chicago and throughout 
this territory. Handlers are finding some difficulty in 
being able to furnish certain thicknesses promptly. “The 
Inland Empire output has been absorbed steadily by sash 
and door and interior woodworking factories. _ 


Kansas City, Mo.—The new stock sheets for last win- 
ter’s cut of western pine are beginning to appear and 
attractive prices are shown in them. ‘The result, however, 
has not been to stimulate trade to any extent as the fall 
buying has not begun. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A business is being done for direct 
shipment. The market holds firm at the mills, which are 
asking stiff prices. Dealers state that the quotations 
in force are too high and that there is not much induce- 
ment to attempt doing a large business in these woods 
in the East, owing to the fact that freight rates make 
lumber costs high, 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Conditions are slightly better on 
redwood in the domestic markets, while good inquiries 
are coming in for shipments to Australia. The 
demand for the manufactured products of redwood such 
as doors, silo stock, etc., is increasing and the market 
is widening. Prices are fairly well maintained on the 
upper grades and common boards are not any too plenti- 
ful in this market. Redwood ties are in great demand 
at good prices. Production of redwood shingles is fairly 
active and prices ought to be better. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The redwood situation shows no 
change. Inquiries are light and very little business is 
being placed although trade is about normal. Export 
business and the orders already on hand, however, appear 
to be keeping the millmen content and there is no cutting 
of price. In fact the market is even a shade stronger 
than it was a few weeks ago. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—There has been a noticeable movement 
of lumber by barge and schooners through this port dur- 
ing the last week for northern points. As a whole, how- 
ever, the movement has not shown any increase, because 
of the withholding of shipping instructions by buyers and 
the lack of efficient labor at the mills. The sales during 


the week showed a marked decrease in both rough and 
however, 


dressed stock. The better grades, are still 
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moving a little freely. No. 1, 4/4 edge sold at from $28 
to $29.25; No. 2, $25.25 to $26.50; No. 3, $19 to $20. Sales 
of 4/4 edge box showed a slight increase with few large 
individual sales noted. This was about the only item 
showing an increase in the amount sold. The price 
ranged from $15.50 to $16.50. Edge cull, 4/4, and red 
heart sold at from $15 to $14. Six-inch box sold at $17; 
8-inch at $17.50 to $18.50; 10-inch at $18 to $19; 12-inch 
at $19.50 to $20.50. Box bark strips are a little quiet 
with prices ranging from $13 to $13.50. A few sales are 
being made below $13. For 13/16-inch flooring prices 
are holding up very well, the largest calls being for No. 
3 and No. 4. Sales of 3.8-inch ceiling have fallen off, 
but the prices are very uniform on what sales are being 
made. No. 1 sold at $19; No. 2 at $17.25; No. 3 at $14.50; 
No. at $12. No. 1 7/16-inch ceiling sold at $20 to $21; 
No. 2 at $18.75 to $19.50; No. 3 at $16.75 to $17.50; No. 4 
at $13.50. Partition, 13/16-inch, while not especially active 
shows up much better along price lines. 3ark strip 
partition is a little weak. The call for roofers is not as 
brisk as for some time and naturally the prices have 
lost some of their stiffness. Framing is selling at $19.50; 
lath at $3. ; 


~ 





New York.—Retailers pay little attention to the low 
prices prevailing in every department of the North 
Carolina pine list. Box is very weak and manufacturers 
are buying only what they need for current demand, 
preferring to take their chances a little later as to put- 
ting out any orders for stocking-up purposes. Box 
factories are fairly busy, but they are being offered so 
much stock in one and two carlots for immediate ship- 
ment that they are able to move along and get their 
immediate supplies at decidedly advantageous prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market has not shown any further 
drop of late and there is no weakness except in transit 
cars of roofers and in dimension stock which has to be 
sold. When these cars are cleaned up the outlook will 
be much better, in the opinion of mill representatives. 
Mixed cars are selling at about as good prices as usual. 
Where stock is needed retailers are paying a Jair price. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand is looking up but dealers still 
contend they have the wholesalers on the run and to 
get more than $21 for 6-inch roofers from a keen buyer 
would be considered impossible. Partition is still quoted 
at $33 and rough edge at about the same, with business 
rather quiet in rough stock. 





Baltimore, Md.—The Fourth of July is regarded 
by some as a kind of dividing line in the lumber business, 
indicating the ebb in movement, and, as is generally the 
ease, trade is anything but brisk. 3uyers are holding 
off in hope that the range of the quotations will sag still 
more. This, of course, applies chiefly to the low-grade 
air-dried stocks, such as those used by the box makers. 
Kiln-dried lumber has eased off somewhat in sympathy. 
Mills are curtailing their output in a desire to check the 
contraction, and the level of values appears to be fairly 
stationary, 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.— General demand shows little improvement. 
Competition for orders is active; cars in transit are 
numerous, with the result that prices are being forced 
down and the market is in an unsatisfactory condition. 
Local building is active and the yards are selling large 
quantities of construction material. So far as volume 
is concerned it compared favorably with other years, but 
yards have good stocks from which to draw and are 
keeping out of the market, unless they can pick up bar- 
gains, which is a comparatively easy matter. Railroads 
are not in the market for much stuff and retailers in the 
farming sections as a general thing have not begun to 
place orders for the fall trade. The general condition 
of the mill stocks is largely a matter of individual opinion 
and is the subject of much speculation among operators. 
If there is no excessive accumulation during the summer 
the market should register a healthy recovery by fall. 
Whether manufacturers will regulate their cut by ship- 
ments during the next two months remains to be seen. 
This would be the best thing that could happen for the 
trade. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand continues light and there 
are reports of some further concessions in price on sur- 
plus items, but on the whole the situation has not changed 
to any important extent in the last ten days. <A good rain 
that was general over the corn belt has greatly enhanced 
crop prospects and has given the future a brighter as- 
pect, but it has not resulted in any marked increase in 
immediate orders. Several dealers report that they have 
been getting more orders the last few days than for 
some time at a dollar better than they would have been 
able to get a week ago. That report is not general, but 
all southern pine men say the tone of the market is 
gradually improving. With wheat harvest in full blast 
the trade at the country yards, of course, is nil, but more 
yard men are awakening to the fact that they must have 
stock soon to meet the late summer farm demand and 
also they are beginning to realize that the car shortage 
season is near. Mills that make timbers are especially 
short of orders. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Prices are well maintained, although 
a few concerns, small ones, are reported to have been 
making some slight concessions in order to move their 
stocks. The larger manufacturers are refusing to lower 
their prices and desire to stock up in preparation for 
the fall trade, prospects for which are excellent. Retail 
dealers are not coming into the market, except when they 
are compelled to do so. 


Hattiesburg, Miss.—The mills in this territory are get- 
ting possibly 80 percent of the orders they could handle, 
and some of them could get more orders if they would 
cut their prices. There is a good demand for No. 1 in- 
terior and special specification heart timbers. Several 
good orders for paving blocks have been placed recently. 
Shed stocks are slow sale, and there is little demand for 
dimension. 





New York.—Little change is reported in the demand 
for yellow pine sizes. Trade continues quiet, but signs 


for gradually picking up in the demand are beginning to 
be noticed. Stocks in retailers’ hands are in fairly good 
supply, but heavy contracting is extremely dull and very 
few inquiries are coming from this source. Railroad 
buyers are few and this class of business is extremely 
dull. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market holds fairly steady at the 
lower range of prices recently put into effect and there 
is a fair consumption of stock in the building trades. 
Dealers report that trade is not so active as several 
months ago, but at that time everybody looked for the 
market to continue firm for some time. Retail stocks 
have not dwindled to a point where much reordering is 
being done. 





Boston, Mass.—Wholesalers must have the blues trying 
to interest dealers who are still looking for lower prices. 
In looking through some of the dealers’ storage sheds 
it was evident they were not buying only for their im- 
mediate requirements. It is being proved that reduction 
in prices does not always improve business and to get 
more than $29 for B and better %-inch partition one 
would first have to restore the confidence of the dealers 
who have put down the lid and are setting on it. 


Baltimore, Md.—Northern markets in particular are 
unsettled and competition is keen among holders, who 
find buyers scarce and very conservative. The manu- 
facturers seem much more successful in maintaihing the 
quotations than the dealers, who, as stated before, stand 
between the fairly firm quotations of the mills and the 
unsettled values at the distributive centers. The as- 
sortments here are very limited, local firms usually wait- 
ing until lumber is needed before they place orders. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Weakness in yellow pine continues in 
all grades, and it is becoming recognized that there is 
a very large overproduction which must be contended 
with for the next sixty days. There is a fair demand 
for yellow pine, but production has been heavy. Yards 
are well supplied and are not taking on new stocks. 
Prices appear to be a little bit lower than a week ago. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Trade is still rather quiet, but shows 
some improvement over last week. Retailers are having 
no trouble taking care of what business there is to be 
had. Wholesalers report business dull, but prices have 
not broken as much as was expected and are well 
maintained in the face of the light demand. 





CYPRESS. 


Chicago.—_Not much improvement has been reported 
this week in demand. Manufacturers take the view that 
the statistical position ef the wood has improved re- 
cently. Mill stocks are not heavy, notwithstanding the 
restricted movement. They, therefore, believe that when 
a call develops in the early fall they will be in excellent 
shape to take advantage of the increased demand. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Cypress is showing some quietness 
along with the other woods, but there is no drop in 
prices. tetail vards in the North are still placing some 
business, not as much as they did a short time ago, for 
immediate shipment. Common cypress is holding up 
owing to small stocks at the mills. When the fall trade 
begins all orders will be taken care of with little or no 
delay. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Cypress remains steady. Although 
the volume of business is not large it is at least as good 
as normal and there is no disposition by manufacturers 
to be dissatisfied with conditions. The price they are 
getting apparently is considered a reasonable one and 
there is no pressure either way from the mills. The 
market for factory stock is a shade higher on the average. 





New York.—Trade is not up to normal, but whole- 
salers are making little complaint, feeling that cypress 
is holding its own in line with the dullness in other 
woods. Woodworking plants are buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis and the aggregate of this small business 
shows up well, but straight car orders for single grades 
and cargo business are hard to get and where any busi- 
ness is offered competition is decidedly keen. Stocks 
at mill points are plentiful and no difficulty is experi- 
enced in getting prompt shipments. The dullness in the 
building situation means it will be several weeks at least 
before the woodworking plants will be getting any new 
business, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is about normal and yards 
report a fair trade in the different grades. The buying 
is usually in small lots for immediate requirements. 
Prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass.—Prices continue fairly strong, although 
dealers look for them to be lower. Manufacturers ap- 
preciate the importance of keeping up their grade, as a 
large dealer remarked the other day that he had just 
unloaded a car of cypress which was the best he had 
received from a certain mill and at a low price. 


Baltimore, Md.—Builders are not rushed, and the ten- 
dency away from cypress as a finishing wood, noted be- 
fore, makes the market all the more quiet. The wood 
has an advantage in that the producers are for the 
most part strong concerns, operating on a large scale 
and able to hold back, which has served to check the 
downward trend. But even the firmness of the manu- 
facturers has not enabled the trade to escape altogether 
the depressing influence so clearly reflected in other 
divisions of the trade, and an increased measure of com- 
petition has Deen noted. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is running along steadily but 
prices are not strong; in fact, a distinct weakness has 
developed in certain sections. Eastern orders are still 
the best in the local market. Stocks are large and weak- 
ness is expected to continue for some time. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand is only fair and until build- 
ing business improves the better grades will not be in 




















































TYPES AND SIZES OF 
MACHINES FOR LOGGERS 





McGiffert Loaders 
Decker - - Loaders 
Rapid -- - Loaders 
One-line Skidders 
Two-line Skidders 
Four-line Skidders 
Outhaul Skidders 
Ground Skidders 
Overhead Skidders 
for Mountain Logaing 
Log - - Cableways 
Log ---- Derricks 
Hoisting Engines 
Land -- Clearers 
Stump -- Pullers 
Pile ---- Drivers 
Excavators for ditch- 


ing right-of-ways 


ASK US ANYHOW:- 
IF WE DONT MAKE IT 
WE'LL GLADLY TELL 

YOU WHO DOES 
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Machines for 
every loaain 
operatron 
CLYDE IRON WORKS 
Duluth. Minnesota.US.A. 
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HE above view shows the uniformity of our timber and our method 
of transporting logs to mill. By constantly keeping mill liberally 


logged we are able to operate the year around and maintain large and 
well assorted stocks 





Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


Perfectly milled and correctly graded stock. 
Shipments Prompt and made as ordered. 


TELECODE USED. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D.C. 



















veactor Lhe Tugboat of Land Commerce” 


Draws the greater part of the load on steel 

tires instead of carrying it on expensive 

rubber tires. 

Easily attached to any body drawn by 

horses. 

Permits quick transfer of bodies, with 

consequent high earning capacity. 
Can be turned round, backed or 


, operated in crowded traffic easier 
than horses or motor trucks. 


All vital parts readily accessible. 
Chicago Branch 


New York Branch . * 
1966 Broadway The only Practical Motor Vehicle for the Lumber Trade. 1458 Michigan Ave. 


KNOX AUTOMOBILE CO., Springfield, Mass. 








DETROIT, MICH,, 910 Majestic Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE., 1201 Yeon Bldg. 


R. E. Danaher Company 
TIMBER LOANS and INVESTMENTS 


Lumbermen desiring to buy more timber, increase working capital, retire outstanding floating 
debts, oc refund their present bonded indebtedness, are invited to correspond with us. 





We are in position to give prompt and intelligent service for the reason that the members of this 
firm are heavily interested in timber lands and have had wide experience as lumber manufacturers. 


We maintain our own cruising department for the benefit of prospective borrowers, and buy 
outright alldoans we take on. 


NO LOANS TOO LARGE FOR US TO HANDLE 


Address all communications to the Detroit office. 














good demand. Low grades are moving freely at satisfac- 
tory prices. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—The red cedar shingle market remains fairly 
satisfactory, with light buying from this territory. Prices 
do not show any particular strength; clears are bring- 
ing $3.32 and stars, $2.67, Chicago basis. White cedars 
still continue in good demand with prices steady. Lath 
are strong, with values firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand for shingles is not heavy 
and the market is rather an uncertain quantity, but some 
Coast wholesalers have withdrawn old prices and made 
advances. This has had a tendency to make others con- 
servative, and the usual tendency to advance prices at 
the time of the Fourth of July shutdown is appearing. 
Buyers who have held off for lower prices have been 
getting into the game in some cases lately. 


Tacoma, Wash.—-Red cedar shingles continue uncertain. 
Clears are moving fairly well at $2.10 to $2.15 to the 
trade. Most of the mills are idle. Stocks are not overly 
large and demand is not urgent. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar shingles are up 10 cents 
with prospects good for a further advance, although deal- 
ers are not looking for so long an ascent as prices took 
a year ago. The general price here is $1.70, Coast basis, 
for clears, $2.20 for stars. The lowest prices reached were 
$1.55 and $2.10. The closing of the shingle mills is the 
principal factor in the shingle advance. Many of the 
mills already have closed for the usual Fourth of July 
layoff. As a result stock is very scarce. Several whole- 
salers here waited too long before ordering and were 
unable to get as much stock as they wanted at the low- 
est price. Very few shingles are in transit and stocks 
throughout this section are low. The demand continues 
quiet, but with the strengthening of prices there appears 
to be somewhat more anxiety on the part of yard men to 
provide for their fall requirements. Lath continue weak. 
Prices are unchanged, but there is very small demand, 





Buffalo, N. Y.-The market has stiffened a little on 
account of the closing down for the holiday. Transi’ 
cars are said to be in unusually good demand for the 
time of year. Building is keeping up at a good rate. 


Boston, Mass.—Shingles had a little sethack in prices 
and some of the largest manufacturers are anxious for 
orders at $4.15 for extras and $3.90 for clears. Some 
are holding forth at 19 cents more, but it looks as if most 
of the sales were at the former prices. Red cedars are 
somewhat of a problem, but it is doubtful if sales at 
over £3.90 have been made, with the probability of some 
at less. Lath are rather quiet at $4.15 for 1%-inch, with 
15g-inch at $4.35. ? 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Despite the light building for this 
time of year the demand for shingles is fair. This is 
accounted for by most of the building being of the 
better class of homes and the kind that are calling for 
shingles in a great many cases. Retailers are not buy- 
ing much, on account of good-sized stocks and the light 
demand. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in shingles is seasonably active 
but prices have not responded. Shipments from the Coast 
are large and little delay is occasioned. The lath trade 
is more active and prices are somewhat stronger. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Stave men are growing more anxious to dis- 
pose of their accumulations and lower prices are grad- 
ually being accepted. Unable to borrow more money 
from the banks they no longer consider the cost, which 


is the reason for decline in prices, and coopers in com- 


petition reduce their prices for barrels a little in ad- 
vance of the downward trend of staves and heading. 
Packing houses have started on their summer dullness 


and limited demand may be expected from them until 
the winter season shall open. Circled oil heading is 
lower, but pays much better than staves in proportion. 
seer staves are plentiful, but will be unsalable until early 
winter and many manufacturers will carry over liberal 
quantities. Whisky staves also have been made in ex- 
cess of demand and many will have to be carried to next 
season. All kinds of slack staves are easing up; No. 1. 
281% and 30-inch elm have declined 50 cents a thousand 
and white ash butter tub staves are being shipped on 
early contracts in quantities to meet all demands of the 
butter tub coopers. Ash hoops are becoming easler in 
carlots at $5.25 a thousand at shipping points, although 
there is great demand now for all tubs made, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. 









White oak, oil staves, per M............08. 32.00 to 33.00 
“a * 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 
Crea anh wip acne ee he oid bo, 6.55.9. 9.5'8<9 Siete a8 10.00 

No. 7 28%4-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

5 ctss neta eked ee Cone sc esi beneneees 10.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M...........- Nominal 5.50 
No ct vicky — kiln dried basswood head- 

ing. P SK ORE AC Soe ena ee 07% 
No aire aX gum heading, per set, nomi- 

SA Te ES PEP Peer Yo demand 

No. «* 281%4-inch gum staves, nominal........ No demand 
ee a aa errr eter 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M....... 10.50 to 11.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5% -foot, ge | ee 9.50 to 10.00 
Patent coiled eim hoops, 5-foot, per M....... 9.50 
Sait Barre! Staves, Clim, PET Me... cc rcccscsces 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set....... 05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........... 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M............ None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ 30 to .85 
Head lining, small lots, per M., 18-inch..... 60 
THN-TOUNE HOOD VATTEIB. 2... cc ccccsccccecses .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels........ .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M..... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels...... b 45 
Ne NE CIID 6 6 ops 54,5050. 06500090 4 0.5,08.00 37 to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves............ 12.00 to 12.50 
Fiat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.........+-.++: 5.25 
White oak, oil staves, per M.........-++e005 33.00 to 34.00 
Seb DEK, Cll MERVOR, POT BE. c ccc cvcecccececess 29.00 to 30.00 
Ee UNIO io 6150 0656's os @ 6 <0» 6:45.05 -9-4,0 40:04 0 0.018 No demand 
Hickory bOx straps. ........cccccscccccceses 12.50 
NRIs So 1s 3 nin $b-0.4.5:5:4 9 Sie pd oe ewes bie W's 85 to  .90 
POCK DATTOIS . .ccccccccccccccscccccesvevces 1.17% to 1.32% 
POTE DALTONS, BAD .o0 cc cccdeccccvccvessevenee 95 to 1,02 

















